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Just sit back...relax...enjoy gracious Canadiay 
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J. W. Studebaker 


To high school principals, teachers and 
counselors: 

Recently I visited a teachers college. 
I was attracted by a young man as he 
came from a classroom in company 
with a friend. From his conversation 
and his entire bearing I could see that 
he is very proud that he is to be a 
teacher. It was inspiring to hear him 
say, “I know now that I shall soon be a 
member of a great profession.” 


In the Service of Freedom 


How much in need this country is of 
that attitude toward teaching! 

Of course I am familiar with the 
handicaps of our profession. But I be- 
lieve the prospects for education and a 
satisfying life for the teacher are better 
now than ever before. I have never 
seen such a favorable public opinion 
respecting the improvement of schools 
and school teaching as is clearly evident 
today. 

Our people feel a deep concern tor 
our American way of life; they realize 
that it is being severely tested and chal- 
lenged; they know, as Thomas Jeffer- 
son said, that “If a nation expects to be 
ignorant and free in a state of civiliza- 
tion it expects what never was and 
never will be.” Therefore, our people 
are ready increasingly to support and 
respect our basic instrumentality for the 
preservation and extension of freedom. 
And they know that the pivotal part of 
this instrumentality is the teacher. 
Many of our young people are aware 
of these facts, as I shall show later. 

Regardless of the difficulties in- 
volved, which we cannot and should 
not dodge, isn’t this a good time to use 
the great influence of education to im- 
prove education; to meet a critical con- 
dition at its most vital point; to inspire 
a large number of voung people with 
the opportunities they will find in 


teaching for personal happiness and for 


direct participation in shaping and as- 
suring the destiny of freedom itself? . 


A Proposal 
For several years to come, we shall 
need annually about 150,000 new re- 
cruits to the teaching profession, two 
thirds of them in the elementary schools. 
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Our Great Profession 


The colleges this year will probably 
provide about 75,000. We have some 
30,000 high schools which will gradu- 
ate more than a million students each 
year. 

Here is a proposal for your con- 
sideration: (1) Establish in your high 
school a definite plan to acquaint stu- 
dents with the importance of education 
in a democracy. This might take the 
form of a brief course in the history, 
philosophy, purpose and administration 
of American education. It should be de- 
signed not only to inform but also to 
inspire students with the prospects of 
identification with a great cause. (2) 
Introduce carefully planned counseling 
procedures for the purpose of attracting 
into the teaching profession exception- 
ally personable and competent students. 
Advise them concerning their future 
preparation. (3) Aim to send to college 
each year about 15 or 20 per cent of 
the graduates to prepare for teaching, 
one-half of them to be young men. 


What Our Young People Think 


In many thousands of the most prom- 
ising youth is the spark which you can 
ignite into a flaming desire to join us 
in our great profession. One of the most 
striking examples of how our young 
people think and feel about teaching 
will be found on page 41-T in the edi- 
torial, “Something to Think About,” 
written by Charles Hayes, Editor of 
The Maine Pioneer, student newspaper 
of Maine Township High School, Park 
Ridge, Illinois. 

Acquaintance with Quotas 

We have had experience with quotas. 
During the last war the school people 
and pupils responded magnificently in 
achieving certain quotas to meet na- 
tional needs. We found our respective 
quotas of scrap metal for the factories; 
we produced our quotas of grain to 
feed the livestock; now let’s produce 
the necessary quota of capable teachers 
to feed our great system of democratic 
education! 


. Wh. 


Chairman, Editorial Board, 
Scholastic Magazines 


Please Cooperate in Radio Survey on Page 25-T. 
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20 YEARS OF DEPENDABLE AIR TRANSPORTATION 
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Here’s your chance to see the wonderland of Florida, un- 
) NS N A i R L i N é | i 4 TO RY crowded by tourists and never more delightful. Enjoy the 
luxury of its best hotels, now operating at amazingly 
low summer rates. Visit Florida’s many points of interest 


} 0 that will enrich your memory for years to come. Your 
luxurious vacation starts the moment you board an East- 
ern Airliner. It takes but a few short hours to reach your 
0 0 destination. 
As allowed by the government, effective May 15th to 


October 31st, Eastern is reducing round-trip fares be- 
tween cities in the north and Florida. It’s the greatest air 


RETURN PORTION OF ROUND-TRIP TICKET _ bargain ever offered. Write today for details. 
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CONNECTICUT 

. James Melton Auto Collection: Norwalk 

. Old State House: Guilford 

. William Gillette's Castle: Haddam 

. Mark Twain Home, Old State House: Hartford 
. Stanley-Whitman House: Farmington 

. Early Law School: Litchfield 


Knock on 


For a Gracious Welcome 


Cova Wn — 


RHODE ISLAND 
7. Gilbert Stuart Home: Wickford 
8. Casino, Cliff Walk: Newport 





to H 


Wallace Nutting 


MASSACHUSETTS 


cP NEW JERSEY HIS is your invitation to visit the 
9. Aptucxet (Pilgrim Trading Post) ae ¢ nama 
10. John Adams House: Quincy 51. Grover Cleveland Birthplace: Caldwell homes of 13 presidents: two 
11. Paul Revere House, Otis House, etc.: Boston 52- Revolutionary Hdq., Ford Mansion: Morris- Roosevelts, two Adams, Washington, 


12. 


Peter Tufts House: Medford 


town 


Monroe, Jefferson, Wilson, Buchanan, 


‘ 53. Wallace House, Washington Hdq.: Somerville , . 
bo aunts “cae, Concord St. Ganon Meuse: Godly an % Grover Cleveland. Van Buren, Coolidge, 
15. Alcott Home: Harvard 55. Nassau Hall: Princeton Pierce. 
16. Swett-lisley House: Newbury 56. British Barracks: Trenton Or, it you preter literature accept 
17. “Scotch” Boardman House: Saugus 57. McKonkey House: Washington Crossing the hospitality of Emerson, Longfellow, Que 
18. House of Seven Gables, etc.: Salem a — a Mark Twain, Washington Irving, Coo- 


19. 
20. 
21. 


Beauport: Gloucester 

Whittier’s Birthplace: Haverhill 
Colonial Village: Sturbridge 
Indian Massacre House: Deerfield 


60. 
61. 


Walt Whitman Home: Camden 
Hancock House: Hancock's Bridge 


y 3 
23. Colonial Viilage. Storrowtown PONETEVARHA 
24. William Cullen Bryant Home: Cummington 62. Pennsbury Manor: Trenton 
63. Independence Hall, Fairmount Homes: Phila. 
VERMONT 64. Army Winter Hdq.: Valley Forge 
. ‘ 65. Restored Iron Furnaces: Hopewell 
35. Coctidge Birthplace: Plymouth 66. Conrad Weiser Home: Womelsdorf 
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. Constitution House: Windsor 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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. Daniel Webster Birthplace: Franklin 


67. 
68. 
69. 
70. 


Cloisters: Ephrata 
James Buchanan Home: Lancaster 
Hessian Barracks: Carlisle 

Battle Cyclorama: Gettysburg 


per, Poe, Whitman, or that haven of 
writers, the Wayside Inn. 

















28. Franklin Pierce Birthplace: Hillsboro 
29. Goyette Colonial Museum: Peterboro 
30. Wentworth-Gardner House: Portsmouth 


MAINE 


31. 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


Lady Pepperell House: Kittery 
Wadsworth-Longfellow House: Portland 
Gen. Knox Mansion: Thomaston 

Black House: Ellsworth 

Burnham Tavern: Machias 


CANADA 


36. Chateau de Ramezay: Montreal 
37. The Citadel: Quebec 
38. Habitation: Granville, Nova Scotia 


NEW YORK 
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40. 


41. 
42. 
43. 


44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 


50. 


. T. R. Roosevelt House, Jumel Mansion, etc.: 
New York City 

Philipse Manor, Washington Irving Home, 
Philipse Castle: Tarrytown 

Washington’s Headquarters: Newburgh 

F. D. Roosevelt and Vanderbilt: Hyde Park 
House of History, Martin Van Buren Home: 
Kinderhook 

Ft. Ticonderoga 

Kent-Delord House: Plattsburg 

Guy Park Manor: Amsterdam 

Sir William Johnson Hall: Johnson 

Gen. Herkimer Home: Herkimer 

Farmer's Museum, Baseball Hall: Coopers 
town 
i 





Cor tion Palace: Shofu-Den 


P 





NYSPIX—Commerce 
Langdon House, Portsmouth, N. H. 
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Ever Gracious Mount Vernon 


These Doors 


to Homes of the Famous 














Nowhere does historic house calling 
yield more satisfaction than in Eastern 
United States and Canada. -On this 
page we pin-point 100 places worth 
placing on your summer tour itinerary. 
In New England alone 213 historic 
houses invite your inspection. 

When you travel in this area you en- 
ter the vortex of two great conflicts 
whose marks remain. Within a radius 
of 100 miles from Trenton, N. J., you 
can revisit the heart of the Revolu- 
tionary War struggle. Within 25 miles 
of Fredericksburg, Va., you can walk 
Over the great Civil War battlefields. 

You have heard of Williamsburg but 
do you know the other community 
restorations? Philipse Castle at Tarry- 
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town, Farmer’s Museum at Coopers- 
town, the old towns of Sturbridge and 
Storrowtown, Mass., the Goyette Mu- 
seum, the Habitation, Nova Scotia. 
To insure maximum tour enjoyment 
we recommend these additional sources: 
Esso maps, W.P.A. state guidebooks, 
and New England Art Museums and 
Historic Houses (5 cents) from the So- 
ciety for the Preservation of New Eng- 
land Antiquities, 141 Cambridge St., 
Boston, Mass. Write also to these states 
for literature: New Jersey Develop- 
ment Council, Trenton; Virginia Dept. 
of Conservation and Development, 914 
Capitol St., Richmond, Va. (especially 
Carry Me Back to Old Virginia); West 
Virginia Industrial and Publicity Com- 
mission, Charleston, W. V.; Legislative 
Reference Bureau, Dover, Del.; Greater 
Nat’] Capital Comm., Washington, D. C. 
Next Month: Else- 


Historic Houses 


where in U.S. 
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Goyette Museum of Americana 
Goyette Museum, Peterboro 
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At " 
Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association 


PENNSYLVANIA (Continued) 


71. Ft. Necessity 

72. Old Economy: Ambridge 

73. Albert Gallatin Hore: New Geneva 
74. Wayne Blockhouse: Erie 


DELAWARE 

75. Old Dutch, other houses: New Castle 
76. Dover Green buildings: Dover 

77. Zwaanendael House: Lewes 


MARYLAND 

78. Homewood (Carrolls), Ft. McHenry: Baltimore 
79. Hammond-Harwood House: Annapolis 

80. Barbara Frietchie, Taney House: Frederick 
81. Ft. Frederick: Big Pool 

82. Ft. Ashby: Cumberland 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
83. Lee Mansion, Dumbarton Oaks, Ford Theatre 


VIRGINIA 

84. Carlyle House, Gadsby Tavern: Alexandria 

85. Mount Vernon 

86. Gunston Hall (George Mason) 

87. Kenmore, Apothecary Shop: Fredericksburg 

88. Washington Birthplace: Wakefield 

89. Stratford (Lees) 

90. Moore House (Surrender): Yorktown 

91. Williamsburg Restoration 

92. Jamestown Restoration 

93. John Marshall House, Poe Shrine, Confed- 
eracy Whitehouse, Valentine M : Rich- 
mond 

94. Monticello (Jefferson), Ashlawn (Monroe), 
Michie Tavern: Charlottesville 

95. Surrender House: Appomattox 

96. Woodrow Wilson Birthplace: Staunton 

97. Luray Caverns 


WEST VIRGINIA 

98. Various Washington houses: Charles Town 
99. Stonewall Jackson home: Jackson Mills 
100. Oglebay Park: Wheeling 











sis Sumner 


Get all these advantages 
on a university-sponsored 
Study tour abroad via TWA 


TWA will again 

cooperate with universities 
conducting these unique 
tours traveling by air. 


Now’s the time to start planning for one of the 
most interesting and profitable summers you’ve 
ever spent. By taking one of these university- 
sponsored tours, you can visit some of the finest 
centers of culture abroad ...live and study in 
colorful countries . . . and get full university cred- 
its. In addition, by traveling TWA, you’ll gain 
first-hand knowledge that will help you answer 
classroom questions about flying and air age 
geography. 

These tours (outlined at the right) will follow 
the pattern of the highly successful tours con- 
ducted under similar sponsorship during the past 
two summers. Each will be conducted by a na- 
tionally known professor. Each will carry full 
university credits. 

For further tour information, or facts about 
any other trip you'd like to take by air, just fill 
out and mail the handy coupon. 


Across the US. and overseas... 
you can depend on 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S.A. EUROPE > AFRICA:ASIA 





abroad with a 
nationally known 
university Professor. 


Vv Earn University Credits 
While you travel, 


and 


Gain your “AS 
Air Wo 
education” ” 


first hand! 





FULL CREDIT SUMMER TOURS VIA TWA 


C0 SPAIN —6-week residence at Nat. U. of Madrid, plus 2-week 
tour of Spain, Gibraltar, and Portugal. $1,195 

CD FRANCE—Tour of France plus studiesat U. of Grenoble. $1,266 

( SWITZERLAND—Summer courses in French language at the 
Universities of Geneva and Neuchatel. 

C BRITISH ISLES—8-week study of British Education, with 6 
week tour of British Isles. $1,250 

C) POST-WAR EUROPE—3-week survey tour of France, Switzer- 
land, Luxemburg, Holland, Belgium and England. $1,096 

(1 MODERN INDIA—Study of social, economic and cultural a® 
pects of India. Conferences with national leaders. $1,975 

() GEOGRAPHY OF THE SOUTHWEST U.S. A.— Economic and Social 
Geography of the Southwest. (Two weeks) $318 


ua a 


John H. Furbay, Ph. D., Director 
TWA Air World Education Service, Dept. T-50 
101 W. 11th Street, Kansas City 6, Missouri 


Please send me information on the tours I’ve checked above. 








Name: Position: 
Address: = —- 
Cie oe... inte... Phone No. 
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by ISABEL M. FOYE 


Geography Teacher, Battles School, Girard, Pa. 


Transatlantic 
Godmother 


AVE you ever acted on impulse? 

Has that action resulted in a new 
friendship and a wonderful vacation 
trip? Let me tell you what happened 
to me. 

Two years ago Reader’s Digest urged 
American subscribers to help them in- 
troduce their foreign language editions 
overseas. I had always honored Finland 
and its brave, honest people, and on 
the impulse of the moment I asked the 
Digest to send a subscription to some- 
one in Finland as a gift from me. Soon 
there was a letter of thanks, written in 
perfect English, and a request that we 
become acquainted. I wrote and she 
wrote—always by air mail—and a won- 
derful friendship began. 

Before long came news that a baby 
was coming. The parents sent a very 
earnest request that I come to Finland 
for the baptism, to be godmother of 
‘little Isabel,” and to spend the sum- 
mer with them and the other three 
children. 

But how could I get there? To go by 
passenger ship one must make reser- 
vation a year in advance and this was 
in March. To go by freighter is hard 
when one must keep a definite time 


American Seandinavian Foundation 


Architects placed a victory 
tower on Helsinki stadium. 


schedule. I almost gave up hope, but 
the Finnish Consul in New York City 
gave my address to the Nordic Service 
Bureau which proceeded, with my ap- 
proval, to put me on board a Scandi- 
navian Airliner. Everything was rosy 
from that moment. I left New York City 
at 10 a.m. on June 13, landing in Hel- 
sinki at 9 p.m. on June 14. Fast trav- 
eling! 
Give Me an Airplane! 

Give me an airplane any day. There’s 
not a worry in the world. Baggage is 
cared for, meals provided, the best of 
friendly service is given, and no tips are 
allowed. The ticket is all in one piece, 
a taxi takes you to the gate, and picks 
you up at the gate. I never knew when 
I was up or when I was down, unless 
I looked out. The plane bounced once 
only, when we flew through a thunder- 
storm over Scotland. Flying in a big 
plane is the most uneventful, pleasant, 
restful, safe trip. And it is not expen- 
sive. 

Those two months in Finland were 
full of joy and heartache. My friends 
live in Middle Finland which was not 
physically damaged by either Russia or 
Germany, but oh, the numbers of white 
crosses in each little village cemetery! 

I found my friends to be all that I 
had imagined—fine, friendly, kind, 
thoughtful, intelligent, educated, toler- 
ant, honest (that word is almost syn- 
onymous with the name Finn). The 
Finns have the highest educational stand- 
ards of any European country. They 
have more college graduates per unit of 
population than any other country in 
the world. They publish more books 
per capita than any other country. Fin- 
land was first in Europe to give women 
the right to vote—first in the world, so 
far as I know. Women have a high 
position in all forms of work and pro- 
fessions. Women work hard in Finland. 

Forgive me, am I raving about Fin- 
land? I call myself the unofficial am- 
bassador from Finland to the United 
States as I go to school, church, and 
social groups to show my pictures and 
tell the story of my trip and the story 
of Finland. No group has officially 





American Scandinavian Foundation 
Miss Foye’s new friends in Finland took her 
to see the Lapps, reindeer, and an election. 


“adopted” my town in Finland, but 
many, many people have helped me 
send boxes of food and clothing—the 
number is far more than 100. Making 
friends for Finland is my job now. (I 
still teach geography during the day!) 

Finland is a beautiful country of 
lakes and forests, of small, clean towns, 
of neat farms. Finland is the home of 
“sauna,” the famous steam bath. Words 
can’t describe the clean feeling one 
experiences in and after sauna. Sauna 
seems to cleanse body and soul. 

Finland is just now a poor country, 
poor because it is honest and pays its 
debts, poor because it hopes its neigh- 
bor will keep its word and accept this 
payment in exchange for Finland’s 
freedom. The Finns wear their rags 
with honor. 

I was in the north of Finland and 
Norway, in the land of the midnight 
sun, in the land that was completely 
devastated by the retreating Germans 
who were acting on orders from Berlin. 
“Hitler’s monuments,” the fireplace and 
chimney of every destroyed home, 
stand throughout the northland. 

Finland is one of the homes of the 
Lapps, those interesting reindeer herd- 
ers who live much as our Plains Indians 
lived. I was photographed with a herd 
of reindeer, I was in a Lapp tent home 
and ate whale and reindeer meat. I 
pulled the tent flap tight to shut out 
that midnight sun. 

I went with my friends to the polls 
on election day and saw, as I expected, 
as fair and free an election as Ameri- 
cans ever see. For two months I lived 
with my friends and learned 30 words 
of that next-to-impossible language. 

Finland, you were kind to me and 
I'm coming back. 





To Miss Foye, a good 
will ambassador all 
by herself, goes 
our April Scholastic 
Teacher Travel Award. 
“Your check,” she 
writes, “goes into 
the fund for my 
return to Finland.” 
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Editor 
for a Day! 























We will pay you to take our green eye shade, copy pen- 
cil, and old, beat-up Royal typewriter. We are offering $600 
to teachers (and principals) with good ideas. 

Here’s the editorial problem: What should go into a 
Special Social Studies issue (Sept. 14, 1949) to give every 
student a handy key to understanding current affairs? 


What do students stumble over? Alphabet agencies like 
E.C.A., O.A.S., ete.? Does the vocabulary of Congress throw 
them? Do they need a chronology of recent events? Thumb- 


nail sketches of leaders? 


You have 48 pages. How would you make them most 


useful to students? 


To volunteer teacher editors who send in the best ideas 


Scholastic Magazines offers: 


5 AWARDS OF $50 EACH 
10 AWARDS OF $25 EACH »% 20 AWARDS OF $5 EACH 


tee a ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee 5 


Editors of Scholastic Magazines, 7 E. 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 














HOME ADDRESS 





Dear Sirs: : 
Attached are my idea(s) of what should gé into the special 4 

early fall Social Studies issue of Senior Scholastic and World Week i 

on “Every Student’s Key to Understanding Current Affairs”: i 

: 

NAME i 
4 

SUBJECT TAUGHT GRADE 
5 

SCHOOL : 
t 

ADDRESS. a 
i 

i 

i 

i 


CITY ZONE___STATE 








Write out your ideas in brief phrases oF 
sentences. Then explain (not more than 75 
words) how or why your experience shows 
that each idea will help students understand 
current affairs. 

How many ideas may you submit? 1 to 5. 

Who is eligible? Any teacher in any school. 

Deadline: Your suggestions must be mailed 
by June 14, 1949. The sooner the better. 

Judges: Editors and advisors of Scholastic 
Magazines. Winners will be notified by mail, 
and announced in Scholastic Teacher in Sep 
tember. 


PLEASE ATTACH THIS NOTE 
<= OR A TYPEWRITTEN COPY 
TO THE IDEAS YOU SUBMIT 
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To Europe by Plane; Around Europe by Bike and Bus 


We Took the High Way and the Byway 


ES—WE DID GO to Europe by 
bike and by plane. And we know 
we weren't as mad as some of our 

friends fancy. 

We spent three full months in Eu- 
rope and visited ten countries*® on a 
budget of $350 each (trans-Atlantic 
passage extra, of course). That’s one of 
the virtues of taking to the byways. 


The Byway 


Now, a byway leads to a place where 
nobody’s gotten around to building a 
lavish tourist hotel. At the end of a 
byway you come onto a small country 
inn, or pension, or youth hostel—a place 
where you meet Europeans on a holi- 
day rather than Other American Tour- 
ists. Along the byway, local farmers and 
tradesmen greet you with a friendly 
handshake and an invitation to tea and/ 
or supper—rather than with bowing and 
scraping. It’s the byway that gallantly 
proffers a be-daisied meadow for a pic- 
nic lunch to supplement dining out. 

Not that you shouldn’t also wander 
and wonder in Florence, Brussels, Lis- 
bon, and Geneva—but we feel you often 
find the clue to the real character of a 
country in its small villages and towns. 

The byway has its practical as well 
as its poetic side. Lodgings in Stratford- 
m-Avon cost you a not-so-pretty penny 
-but there’s a youth hostel two miles 
out of Stratforc where the hiker or 
biker (of any age) will find a bunk for 
25 cents, or a less famous hamlet five 
miles away may offer the traveler a 
cozy room in a village inn (complete 
with Boar’s Head signpost) for a dollar. 

How do you discover the byway? 
Some folk favor walking trips. Others 
in quest of an intimate view of Europe 
believe in taking local buses from vil- 
lage to village, stopping off for a day 
or two whenever the fancy strikes them. 

We personally experimented last 
summer with buses, trains, donkey carts, 
jeeps, lorries (trucks to you), the good 
old legs, and les bicyclettes. All of them 
have their own peculiar virtues, but our 
affection waxes most fervent for les 
hicyclettes. 

We took ou lightweight Raleigh 
bikes with us on the Pan American 
World Airways Clipper when we set 
off across the Atlantic (although we 
could have rented the bikes on the 
other side). It was an inspiration we've 
never regretted. We were spared many 
hectic encounters with trains and we 
enjoved the most elastic itinerary pos- 
sible. 
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By Mary Alice Cullen and Jean Merrill 


Feature Editors, Scholastic Magazines 


Maybe you like the idea of informal 
travel—but can’t quite visualize your- 
self on a bicycle. So, let it be said: 

1. In Europe, a bicycle is not a toy 
for the “kiddies.” Everyone—from 
gamin to greybeard—rides one, and 
teachers and university students are 
among the chief addicts. The bike takes 
the place of the car in many European 
countries. So you'll look neither quaint 
nor crazy if you choose this mode of 
locomotion. 

2. You don’t have to have ridden a 
bike around a block every morning for 
the past year to qualify for this trip. 
As long as you still have most of your 
muscles and an average amount of en- 
thusiasm for using them, you'll do. 

8. The art of pedaling is not synony- 
mous with an endurance test. You set 
for yourself an easy distance each day 
(15 to 30 miles). You plan to take time 
out for a swim in la Méditerranée, to 
visit a wine cave in Burgundy, to in- 
spect an ancient castle on the Scottish 
border, to find out what an Italian 
farmer thinks of the Marshall Plan. You 
stop cycling in mid-afternoon to have 
time to explore the village in which 
you've decided to spend the night. 

Naturally, at this speed you can’t 
cover every inch of the British Isles in 
a limited number of weeks. But you 
will savor fully a few choice areas. 
(You may be surprised at how much 
you can cover; distances between towns 
in Europe are much less than we're ac- 
customed to.) 





“Mac” Cullen hears a bit of “blarney” 
near picturesque town of Dingle, Eire. 


4. And who said you had to pedal 
every inch of the way across Europe? 
Tired of biking? Toss your trusty wheel 
on top of a bus and ride along for 50 
miles. We encountered the bike rack 
built for two (or half a dozen cycles) in 
a number of European countries. 

It’s easy to check your bike on a 
train, too. This means you can spend a 
leisurely week free-wheeling through 
the quaint villages around Oxford, then 
take a train up through the less-scenic, 
industrial center of England to the 
Lake Country where you will want to 
take to the saddle again. 


The High Way 


It may seem a precocious flight of 
logic to leap from the principles of 
economy and simplicity to the idea of 
flying to Europe. But the money we 
saved by getting off the well-worn track 
more than made up the difference in 
fare between trans-Atlantic steamship 
and plane passage. We found that we 
could afford to fly because we bicycled, 
and we could afford (the time) to cycle 
because we flew! A junket similar to 
ours can be yours for $800 to $1,000 
total cost. 

The saddest character we met last 
summer was an affluent American busi- 
ness man who dined us in style in 
Paris. He was on a whirlwind tour of 
the high spots—two days in Rome, two 
in Paris, two in Brussels, etc. In each 
capital he stayed at a luxury tourist 
hotel. Said he: “Traveling as I do, all 
places are alike to me.” 

While human nature may be the 
same the world around, the countries 
of Europe in culture and attitudes are 
not alike—but fascinatingly and _sig- 
nificantly different. You don’t have to 
ride a bike to find this out—but you do 
have to allow yourself the time and op- 
portunity to wander into the country- 
side and to meet Europeans informally. 


(Next month: Practical tips on fi- 
nance, lodgings, itinerary, and points of 
interest in specific countries.) 
*(Ireland, England, Scotland, Belgium, 
Germany, Czechoslovakia, France, Switzer- 
land, Italy, and Portugal. A longer ac- 
count of the authors’ experiences will ap- 
pear in a book scheduled for Doubleday’s 
fall list. ) 
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News and Notes for English Teachers 


More Indispensables 


Dr. Marion Sher- 
idan’s list of “In- 
dispensables for 
English” arrived too 
late for inclusion 
in the October 1948 
Scholastic Teacher. 
In a way, we are 
glad that the book 
choices of Dr. 
Sheridan, presi- 
dent, N.C.T.E., 
were delayed, for now we can present 
them to you! 





Hardy Finch 


Unseen Harvests. Claude Moore Fuess, 
and Emory S. Basford. A treasury of 
teaching. Macmillan, 1947. 

The Improvement of Reading: A program 
of Diagnostic and Remedial Methods. 
Arthur Gates. Macmillan, 1947. 

Problems in the 
ing. Constance 


Hill, 1946. 


Improvement of Read- 
McCullough. McGraw- 


The American Language. H. L. Mencken. 
Supplement Two. Alfred A. Knopf, 1948. 

Poetry for You. Cecil Day-Lewis. A book 
for boys and girls on the enjoyment of 
poetry. Oxford, 1947. 

Tales of the South Pacific. James Michener. 
Macmillan, 1947. 

Teaching English Usage. Robert C. D. 
Pooley. Appleton-Century Co., 1947. 
Poetry and the People. Kenneth Richmond. 
London: George Routledge and Sons, 

Ltd., 1947. 

100 American Poems. Selden Rodman. A 
Penguin Signet Book, 1948. 

Tobias Brandywine. Dan Wickenden. Wil- 
liam Morrow and Sons, 1948. 

Who Shall Be Educated? W. Lloyd War- 
ner, Havighurst, Robert J., and Loeb, 
Martin B. Harper and Bros., 1944. 

The Moment and Other Essays. Virginia 
Woolf. London: Hogarth Press, 1948. 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Schools. 
Part I, Reading in the High School and 
College, Part Il. Nelson B. Henry (Edi- 
tor). The Forty-seventh Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 


WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 





PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


pronunciation of oniy abused 
e attenti t high schoo 
tisement = Magazine 

t & Chocolate C pany. 


Greenwich High School, Greenwich, Conn, 


cation. The University of Chicago Press, 


1948. 


Preposition Piling 

Is a preposition a good word to end 
a sentence with? Sir Ernest Gower in 
Plain Words, a Guide to the Use of 
( British 
New York, 1949) relates that Dryden 
invented the rule that prepositions must 
not be used to end a sentence, but that 
no one else of importance has ever ob- 
served it. Sir Ernest recalls the story of 
the nurse who performed the remark- 
able feat of getting four prepositions 
at the end of a sentence by asking her 
charge “What did you choose that book 
to be read to out of for?” He credits 
Morris Bishop as “winning the sport 


English 


(Continued on page 45-T) 


By Hardy Finch 


Information Service, 
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WT 


HE United Nations Educational, Sci- 

entific, and Cultural Organization 

was born only three years ago, in 
oder that a lack of understanding be- 
tween peoples should not lead to fresh 
wars. No one, however, has ever 
thought of entrusting UNESCO alone 
with the task of settling, in the quiet 
amosphere of the library or on the 
shoolroom benches, the economic and 
political problems which governments 
hve not yet been able to solve. 
UNESCO’s task is not to make the 
peace, but to develop, in the minds of 
the younger generation, a will to peace. 
It demands long years of effort and 
education. 

What then is 
translate into 
education? 

In the field of educational reconstruc- 
tion, UNESCO has undertaken wide 
It has published pamphlets 
devastated 
those 


UNESCO doing to 


action its program for 


research. 
describing the needs of 
countries. It has appealed to 
countries with resources to 
come to the aid of peoples victimized 
by the war. It has helped educators 
overcome difficulties arising from the 
absence of technical material in certain 
teaching fields, and it is collaborating 
with the Temporary International Com- 
mittee for Educational Reconstruction. 


available 


The Victims of Peace 

Certain other countries were not dev- 
astated by the last war, but for cen- 
turies they have been victims of peace. 
They fell behind in the rapid march 
of industrialization, and their educa- 
tional systems remined equally out- 
moded. The education department of 
UNESCO is putting into operation a 
fundamental education program for 
these nations. In one phase of the plan 
it already has created an information 
center. Test projects are under way in 
China, Haiti, and West Africa. The de- 
partment also has organized seminars 
and published documents to develop 
and guide adult education. Finally, the 
fundamental education program _ in- 
dudes the task of continually remind- 
ing governments that it is their duty to 
wage an active war against illiteracy. 

The two other questions in which 
the education department of UNESCO 
iS most vitally interested are the im- 
provement of textbooks and the send- 
ing of educational missions to countries 
requesting them. 


On one hand, it is indispensable to 


Bannnnnnnn~ 3) 





You will find inspiring vision and 
Practical realism in this statement 
especially prepared for Scholastic 
Teacher. America welcomes the new 
director general in Cleveland, April 
l, when he addresses the Second 
National Conference of the U. S. 
National Commission for UNESCO. 
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Education in UNESCO 


New Director General Calls for a New Concept of History 


By DR. JAIME TORRES BODET 
of UNESCO 


Director General 


Official Uaioe Nations Photo 
“This bias is responsible for many of the 
psychological barriers between men.” 


improve textbooks from the pedagogic 
and technical viewpoint and to adapt 
them to the state of modern knowledge 
without writing over the head of the 
average pupil. On the other, it is most 
important to proceed on the elimination 
of national prejudices, tactfully but 
with firmness and sincerity. This bias, 
especially in the teaching of history and 
geography, is responsible for many 
psychological barriers, and much dan- 
gerous tension. 


Murderous Brawls 


The presentation of the past as a suc- 
cession of victories and defeats is a 
stubborn tendency. Appearing as a sort 
of referee who decides the rounds in 
giant and murderous brawls between 
peoples, the history book remains the 
principal bastion of nationalism in most 
countries. It is not as easy a task to 
tear down this bastion as some pacifist 
theorists may think. People still cling 
to the national conception of history as 
the only spiritual shield capable of pro- 
tecting them from the menace of a 
world organized by force. Unfortunate- 
ly UNESCO does not yet have behind 
it the international experience needed 
to demonstrate_to all peoples (and es- 
pecially to the weak) that the advan- 
tages of the other system—the one we 
support—have nothing of the abstract. 


On the contrary, they are the most tan- 
gible possible, but here, as in many 
other points of our UNESCO pro- 
gram, the peoples have the last word. 

Despite this obstacle—and without 
thinking for a moment of forcing the 
adoption of a universal textbook—we 
are striving to prepare for history teach- 
ers a manual of general suggestions 
based on a true spirit of human soli- 
darity. We also will work to see that all 
steps are taken toward the writing of 
an international textbook on the = his- 
tory of civilization. Without undermin- 
ing the conception of national history 
textbooks, these two books will supply 
a valuable corrective to certain biased 
or too narrow viewpoints. 

They will teach him that civilization 
is a sum to which all peoples and all 


races have contributed and _ that all 
men have the common duty of defend- 
ing it. 


Although educational missions were 
envisaged as early as 1945, when 
UNESCO’s constitution was drafted in 
London, it was not until 1948 that we 
were able to undertake this activity. I 
am happy to state that in 1949 several 
missions will go to countries requesting 
this type of assistance. One already has 
begun its work in the Philippine 
Islands. Another is on its way to Bang- 
kok; a third will leave shortly for Af- 
ghanistan, and we hope that a fourth 
will be sent to Syria. It is an excellent 
augury when countries open their fron- 
tiers to technical research by all nations. 
I hope this admirable example will be 
followed by others who have the will 
to use education for peace. 

In my own country, Mexico, I have 
been both Minister of Education and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. While oc- 
cupying these posts, I became fully 
aware that no clear-cut line can be 
drawn between the duties of educator 
and the obligations of the statesman. If 
the former brings up new generations 
to believe in intolerance and any inhu- 
man form of nationalism, then the 
statesman will, find himself compelled 
to pursue a policy of aggression and 
to use tactics dictated by spite and 
envy. UNESCO owes its creation to the 
belief that “wars begin in the minds of 
men.” It is the formation of these minds 
which is the tremendous responsibility 
borne by UNESCO and the educators. 
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Evangeline at Grand Pre. Many 
of her fellow Acadians walked 
back the long way from Boston. 


S ONE old lady indignantly said, 
“But I came all the way from Michi- 
gan to see where she lived, and now 

you sav she wasn’t real! That’s a statue 
of her, isn’t it?” 

Though Evangeline lived, 
though Longfellow never saw Grand 
Pre and the Annapolis Valley, the Aca- 
dians were a very real people; and a 
visit to Nova Scotia made them come 
alive for me. That reality, through pic- 
tures and memories, will always make 
the poem a more enjoyable piece of 
literature, read or taught. 

At Grand Pre as I looked out over 
the dyked meadows which gave the 
place its name (for Grand Pre means 
“the great meadow’), it was inevitable 
to quote. 


never 


In the Acadian land. on the shores of the 
Basin of Minas, 

Distant, secluded, still, the little village of 
Grand Pre 

Lay in the fruitful valley. Vast meadows 
stretched to the eastward, 

Giving the village its name. . 


The Evangeline National Park, on 
the site of the village, is a well-kept 
memorial to the people who settled 
there so.long ago. Before the replica of 
the Acadian church of St. Charles 
stands the statue of Evangeline in sim- 
ple peasant dress, wistfully looking 
backward. An early well is designated 
as “Evangeline’s Well.” All the signs 
are in both English and French, not as 
one finds them in Quebec because that 
is so largely a French-speaking prov- 
ince, but as a reminder of the Acadians’ 
own tongue, 

Most impressive are the 
planted by the Acadians themselves; 
some of the trees are gnarled ancients 
which have witnessed more than his- 
tory books ever tell. 

The early Acadians who came here 
in the first decades of the seventeenth 
century, twelve vears after the Pilgrims 
came ashore in Massachusetts, built 
dykes like those of the marshes in the 
part of France which had been their 
home. Some of these dykes may be seen, 
and much of the fertility of the land 
goes back to these earliest endeavors. 


Many Walked Back 


Even following the 1755 deportation, 
many Acadians remained; others made 
their way back during the next century. 
In the summer of 1768 more than 350 
families made _ their back from 
Boston, walking the entire distance. 
And so in Digby County, along St. 


willows, 


way 


Mary’s Bay, live true descendants of 
Evangeline’s people. Among them the 
old tongue and the old customs still 
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Bureau of Information, Nova Scotia 


Look on the 
HAPPY VALLEY 


And Like Longfellow’s Acadians 
You Will Grow Fond of 
Nova Scotia 


survive. Comeauville, Belliveau’s Cove, 
Lower Saulnierville are some of the 
small hamlets perpetuating the names 
of early Acadian settlers. 

At Annapolis Royal the Fort Anne 
Museum incorporates a digest of Nova 
Scotian history in its various rooms. The 
Acadian Room, with its white ceiling 
and walls, blue woodwork, and yellow 
floor, its old beams and wide boards, 
was transferred bodily from an old Aca- 
dian homestead. The cradle, the fire- 
place with its crane and utensils, the 
spinning wheel, the flintlock muskets— 
all are authentic. 

For as long as one cares to wander 
through the rooms at the reconstructed 
Port Royal Habitation, at Lower Gran- 
ville, one can come close in imagination 
to the earliest days of white men on 
this continent. Antedating Grand Pre, 
this is a replica of the 1605 settlement 
under de Monts; Samuel de Champlain 
lived two years in the original structure. 
From the moment one enters the gate- 
way, passing beneath the arms of France 
and Navarre, one has moved back more 








By MURIEL S. KENDRICK 
English teacher, Waltham, Mass, 


than three centuries in time. The black. . 
smith shop, kitchen, bake shop, artisans’ § 
quarters, chapel, priests’ dwelling, and 
trading room encompass the activities 
within the walls. The cannon platforms 
and the palisade recall the desperately 
small hold these men had on this new 
land. 

One who lived in the gentlemen's 
dwellings was Marc Lescarbot, who 
wrote some of the earliest history of the 
New World. Lescarbot also wrote the 
first drama performed on the continent 
north of the Snanish settlements. It is 
good for a teacher who assumes that 
American literature stops at the Cana- 
dian border to think of Lescarbot’s 
masque, The Theater of Neptune, being 
staged on the waters opposite the fort 
on November 14, 1606! 
















































Nova Scotia’s Williamsburg 


Indeed, entertainment was of great 
importance to these men so far from 
home. It was at the Habitation in the 
winter of 1606-7 that Champlain 
founded the Order of the Good Time, 
of which I, too, am now a member. It 
helps to bring those times closer when, 
after seven or more days in Nova Scotia, 
the tourist hands in his registration card 
and forthwith receives a handsome cer- 
tificate to attest his membership in the 
oldest social order in North America. 

At the Habitation the grandest dwell- 
ing is, of course, the Governor’s House. 
Here Champlain lived, worked on his 
charts and maps, and wrote of his 
vovages. 

The rooms all form a square about 
a small plot of green grass, in the cen- 
ter of which is the original well. The 
weathered buildings with their blue 
doors completely shut out the twentieth 
century. Though the Habitation is a far 
crv from luxurious Williamsburg, it cre 
ates an illusion of the same quality. 

Perhaps most vivid in my memories 
of Acadia will remain the view from 
the Lookoff on Cape Blomidon as I 
gazed down upon the whole ordered 
valley below. That wonderful pateh- 
work of green and brown, orchard and 
field, feather-stiched by dykes and roads 
as old as Evangeline and Gabriel. Under) 
some of those willows Basil walked thatga 
Sunday morning— \ 
EXPLORE the 
laces” of Car 
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tains give easy 






Sea-fogs pitched their tents, and mists 
from the mighty Atlantic 

Looked on the happy valley, but nee! 
from their station descended. 


Whenever I catch the glinting lights 
in the piece of amethyst quartz ! 
brought home from Blomidon to use as 
a paperweight, I see again that view: 
and to me Evangeline’s country is very 
real. 
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ENJOY the best that Canada offers. Play in the of her Eastern Cities: Toronto, Ottawa, Montreal. 
mountain-and-sea setting of the glorious West Quebec, Halifax... You go in comfort by Canadian 
Coast (Vancouver harbor, above), or see the sights National, the railway to everywhere in Canada 
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roads BE THE GUEST of the largest railway system in North America 


Inder : © sic ... travelling happy-go-lazy to choice vacation areas... stopping 
| that a rt aie at Canadian National resorts and big-city hotels of distinction. To 





California and anywhere West, to New York and anywhere East 
Merhod ae y , 
go Canadian National. “We'll tell you where and take you there!” 





mists H XPLORE the snug harbors, the historic towns, the “picture 


laces” of Canada’s Maritime Provinces. (Above, deep-sea CANADIAN 
neer @ Shing craft at Lunenburg, Nova Scotia). The Ocean Limited, = 

the International Limited and other Canadian National “name” } 

Tans give easy access to all Eastern Canada. ‘ sgl 
lights 


*Here they are the 10 T. Vacat as revealed i 1948 rey of 
tz 18. ' eC, ene op Vacations as revealed in a survey 0 
aia US. travel preferences: Alaska Cruise e British Columbia e Canadian THE RAILWAY TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 
ise Ks Rockies » Cross-Canada Rail Tour e Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
view fespé and the Saguenay e Lake of the Woods e Maritime Provinces 


ver ghlands of Ontario « W innipeg and Hudson Bay. Choose your vacation 
~then | 





Canadian National offices in U.S.—Boston, Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Detroit, 
Duluth, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Portland, Me., San Francisco, Seattle,” St. Louis, Washington, D.C. in Canada, 360 
ve your nearest Canadian National office plan it for you. McGill St., Montreal. No passports required of U.S. citizens. 











Travel Tips 


Do you think it should cost 15 per 
cent more to travel in this country than 
abroad? That's the situation due to the 
hangover war tax on travel. No tax on 
tickets abroad; “plus 15 per cent” in 
U.S. Now is your opportunity to ask 
Congress to drop that levy. 


List to the Tale of Three Tubs 
Numerous student tour groups scan the 
horizon toward Washington hoping 
that three old transports will carry them 
to Europe. On March | President Tru- 
man transferred them from the Maritime 
Commission to the Army. Can the Army 
carry students? Some 6,000 have ap- 
plied for 3,000 spaces. Senator Flanders 
with seven colleagues offered a resolu- 
tion requesting President Truman to 
provide round-trip passage at $250. 
The Council on Student Travel (45 
organizations and agencies) presses for 
action. Best advice: sit tight and hope. 
Only other student ship is the Dutch 
Volendam scheduled for 
Most space on regular liners has been 
sold. 


TRIANGLE TRIP BARGAIN 


For a remarkable travel bargain con- 
sider this triangle tour offered by three 
airlines—-New York, Miami, five West 
Indies countries, and back to New York 
—for only $198 plus tax. On this round- 
robin tour you can board the Eastern 
Airlines at one of 28 stops; National 
Airlines at 8 airports; or Pan American 
World Airways at New York or Miami. 
You can pause any place that pleases 
you so long as you return home within 
90 days. If you choose to fly direct 


one crossing. 
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from Miami to San Juan, P. R., the 
ticket cost is only $180. 

Full of know-how from our camera 
article (p. 36-T), you'll enjoy ten days 
of photographic activities in the Cana- 
dian Rockies with the Jasper National 
Park Camera Tour. Details from Cana- 


dian Nat'l Railwavs (630 Fifth Ave., 
N. Y.). Also ask for new booklet on 
tourist accommodations all over Can- 


ada. 
. 


Drop in at your nearest travel agent 
for the new South American Air Cruise 
Itineraries kit put out by Pan American- 
Grace Airways. Al] the facts on what 
to see, do, wear, eat—and how much 
you'll need in your pocketbook. 


Brush up on your knowledge of Lux- 
embourg with two free leaflets (General 
Information and Hotels), available from 
the Luxembourg Chamber of Commerce 
in U. S., 441 Lexington Ave., New York 
7. NY. 

e 

Vienna moves to Belgium for two 
weeks come June 15 when the Vienna 
State Opera with choir, ballet, and the 
Wienner Philarmonicker arrive in Brus- 
sels to present a full musical testival. 

* 


There’s welcome news from the West. 
Beginning this year all travelers can 
enjov the “engineer’s seat” in all Vista 
Dome _ trains’ over Burlington-Rio 
Grande-Western Pacific rails, Until you 
zoom through the Rockies in one of 
these B-29 like plastic bubbles atop air- 
cooled coaches vou have no idea how 
satisfving sight-seeing can be. 


* 
Minimum cruise fare is down to 
$184.48 on the new luxury Alaska 


cruise ship, Princess Kathleen, with ten 
ports of call between Vancouver, B. C., 
and Skagway, Alaska. 


[f you're looking for a low-cost so- 
journ in any of 27 
the “Home Visits Abroad” plan organ- 
ized by World Study Tours (Columbia 
University Travel Service). Arrange- 
ments have been made for groups of 3 
to 7 to live in homes of students from 
foreign lands who have been studying 
in U.S. Total costs $250 (Mexico) up- 
ward; visits set up any time of year. 


countries, consider 


Booklet on plan; 23 other tours fra 
World Study Tours (Columbia U 
N.. ¥.3. ; 






Allez-vous en France? It so, you 
want the new booklet describing al] 
France’s main events for 1949—frg 
bull fights to gastronomic fairs. Writ 
French National 
221, New York 10 

° 


More on Old Sturbridge Village, Mass, 
This copy of a typical 19th century 
town recommended in our historic house 
list was built by Albert and Cheney 
Wells because their collection of an- 
tiques grew too big. It now includes 28 
buildings on a 500-acre tract, including 
a blackmith shop, general store, grist 
mill, and a church. 


It the attractive Vacations Unlimited 
booklet put out by the Canadian Govt. 
Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada, doesn’t 





$$$ for Travel Stories 


Again in 1949-50 Scholastic 
Teacher offers nine $25 awards for 
the best travel stories submitted by 
teachers, principals or supervisors 
Again prize stories will be pub. 
lished in successive issues. Length: 
750 words approx. Accompanying 
photographs welcomed. Manuscripts 
invited beginning Sept. 1. Final 
date for entries Feb. 1, 1950. 











make you head for the north, we'll miss 
seeing you there. 
. 
With a choice of over 100 side trips, 
one can circle the world for only $1,700, 
announces Northwest Airlines. 


A trip to Europe, scholarships and 
cash are among awards in the 28rd 
annual high school contest of the Am 
Assn. for the U.N 

° 


Going to California or New York City 
this summer? Why not plan your trp 
with either of these two guidebooks: 
Penguin Guide to California or How to 
Know and Enjoy New York. (35 cents 
each.) You can order them through 
Scholastic Book Service. 


As we go to press... beginning April 
Ist American Airlines offers a 20 pet 
cent reduction for student-teacher group 
travel. Ten or more students and teach 
ers may fly via American to any point 
within U.S. and Mexico. Group must 
“take-off” together, on same flight, but 
are allowed individual stop-over on 1 
turn flight. 







Tourist Office, Boge 
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= just four blocks of Niagara Falis! 
ripts 
as Something new to do every r : 
— hour...when you step off at the | | 
heart of this exciting vacation- | eR Ee i | 
I] miss erp err" Re eral may 020 | e | 
and. Special sight-seeing taxis 
meet you...and low-cost bus | NIAGARA FALLS | 
tours start nearby, with stop- | Booklet or “Vacation | 
» trips overs at all famous spots. You’re | Guide” to New Eng- 
1,700, close to Niagara’s many hotels — a aoe hon 
SO iy eae te Adirondacks, e 
that cater to i budget. } Great Lakes, Canada and the Western | 
| Wonderlands. Send coupon to New | 
s and {| York Central, Room 1334-X, 466 Lex- | 
23rd Fill your memory with won- | __ ington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. l 
e Am ders! Sail on the “Maid of the | | 
Mist” to the foot of the Falls. [| — Pjease send me booklet on tito a 
Explore the Cave of the Winds | | 
behind Niagara’s watery curtain. | | 
k City Swing above Whirlpool Rapids [| YOUR NAME | 
ir trip in a thrilling Aerocar. And by | | 
books: night, see the mighty cataract |  (ppress | 
low : ablaze under powerful, colorful | | 
cents spotlights. 
rough — | CITY 
- . | | 
Free side trip from through trains. Most of Central’s long dis- | STATE | 
tance tickets let you stop off at Buffalo between trains for a free side | | 
April trip to the Falls. So Niagara is really “on your way to everywhere” =} | 
0 per on New York Central. \ ! 
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By MAX HERZBERG 


American Literature 


Discovered 


April’s Questions—Portraits Etched in Acid 


NEW N.C.T.E. publication will in- 

terest many teachers. It is the re- 
port of an able committee, headed by 
Prof. William G. Crane, chairman of 
the English Department, College of 
the City of New York. Called American 
Literature in the College Curriculum, 
the report indicates that teachers in- 
terested in introducing the study of 
American classics and American lit- 
erary trends in college courses (and 
the same holds true, in somewhat les- 
ser degree, in secondary schools) have 
had an uphill fight, inasmuch as the 
traditions of English teaching have 
laid invariable emphasis on classics 
produced in England. This practice 
had merit, the report makes clear, un- 
til American literature® itself came of 
age. 

For copies write to the National 
Council of Teachers of English, 211 
West 68th St., Chicago 21 (65 cents). 


® The list of American literature classics 
available from Scholastic Book Service 
(see p. 21-T) runs to 40 titles. 


Acid Portraits 
Writers sometimes draw acid-etched 
portraits of their fellow authors. Your 
students may find these amusing. 
Charles Lamb: Not genius, but di- 
luted insanity. —THomMas CARLYLE 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Carlyle: It 
was very good of God to let Carlvle 
and Mrs. Carlyle marry one another 
and so make only two people miserable 
instead of four, besides being very 
amusing. —SAMUEL BUTLER 
Edward Bulwer-Lytton: A woman 
of genius enclosed in a man’s form. 
—HARRIET MARTINEAU 
George Moore: Very tall and very 
blond, with a long colorless face that 
looked like a codfish crossed by a 
satvr. —GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
These examples come from a book 
that you will enjoy vourself and will 
often find amusing to share with your 
classes: Holbrook Jackson’s Bookman’s 
Pleasure—A Recreation for Booklovers 
(Farrar, Straus & Co., 1947), an an- 
thology of bookish interests. 





Discussion Topics 
for April Selections 


Peggy Covers the News 

Is a book of this kind a good way 
of giving you information about a ca- 
reer? Does Miss Bugbee make news- 
paper work too glamorous? Before de- 
ciding to try for a newspaper job, 
what other information about news- 
papers would you need? Ought you 
also to read about other possible ca- 
reers? 


Genghis Khan 

What other 
tory compare 
it correct to 


great conquerors of his- 
with Genghis Khan? Is 
call him “the greatest 
conqueror of all times”? What form 
of government is least likely to de- 
velop such scourges of mankind as 
Genghis Khan? Ww hy? 


David Harum 

Would you be willing to say that 
David Harum is an altogether ad- 
mirable character? Make a list of his 
good and his not-so-good traits. 


What 


are some especially amusing passages 
in this story? Quote some of David’s 
shrewd and amusing sayings. Do you 
know what is meant by the statement 
that David is a “crackerbarrel philoso- 
pher”? Have you ever met anyone like 
him? 
The Captain from Connecticut 

This is the only novel by the famous 
British storyteller, C. S. Forester, laid 
n American scenes. Does he, in your 
judgment, show any partiality to the 
British in his account of the War of 
1812, or any prejudice against the 
United States? What was the outcome 
of this war? Does Forester’s story of 
sea battles make you want to read 
other books by him? You will not be 
disappointed if you read his great se- 
ries of novels about Captain Horn- 
blower. His admirers ask for more and 
more. 


Bill Stern’s Favorite Baseball Stories 

Have any players that Stern men- 
tions been in the news lately? Have 
many of them changed teams since 
last season? Why? What are some re- 
cent developments in baseball? 





They Build Home Libraries 


Mrs. Elsie P. Cummings, who 
teaches ninth and tenth grade students 
at Greenwich (Conn.) High School, 
finds the Teen Age Book Club an ex. 
cellent way to stimulate reading. “Not 
only do my students like the se lection 
but they exchange books with each 
other,” Mrs. Cummings declares. 

There are other dividends in the 
conducting of a T-A-B CLUB, too. “4 
feel that every English teacher should 
encourage boys and girls to build up 
their own libraries,” hive. Cummings 
points out. “If I can start the students 
in my classes on the road to owning 
good books of their own, I am sure 
that a number of them will continue 
to buy books for their libraries long 
after they have left high school. 

“The high point in our month’s ac- 
tivities is the day that the new T-AB 
CLUB books are distributed. At the 
beginning of the class period the stu- 
dents crowd around me, anxious to te- 
ceive their new selections and to begin 
their reading. All other assignments 
are put aside, and we spend the entire 
period with the books. Occasionally 
we interrupt the reading to present an 
interesting paragraph or to tell an uv- 
usual happening that we have discov- 
ered. Usually we devote the last five 
or ten minutes of class time to the ex- 
change of ideas on the latest T-A-B 
CLUB arrivals.” 


IF YOU HAVE A T-A-B CLUB 


Ask your students to: 

(1) Read over descriptions of this month's 
T-A-B CLUB books in their Scholastic Magazines. 

(2) Check on the coupon the ones they wish 
to purchase 

(3) Hand the coupon, along with 25¢ for 
each book wanted, to your T-A-B CLUB secre- 
tary. 


If you don’t have a T-A-B CLUB 


Ask your students if they would like to secure 
good books for summer reading. If the answer 
is Yes—clip the coupon, fill in, and mail today. 


TEEN AGE BOOK CLUB 


7 East 12 Street 

New York 3, N. Y. 

Please send me a T-A-B order blank. My students 
are not T-A-B CLUB members, but they w 
like to purchase T-A-B CLUB books for summer 
reading. 


Nome... 
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the black blocks these men 
are moving represent thousands 
of tons of coal—and they’re lay- 
ing out the machinery that will 
move it from the heart of a 
mountain. Today’s mines are 
planned for years ahead by 
mining engineers like these. 
Through advanced geological 
surveys, they engineer around 
faults” in coal seam formation, 
plan transport, ventilation and 
pumping systems, design en- 
tries and haulage ways. In short, 
they're the designers of Amer- 
ica’s modern coal producing 
factories’ —whole cities, under- 


ground. 
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Want to know more fascinating facts about coal? 
There are so many of them, you'll enjoy adding to 
your knowledge. To help your classes learn them 
easily, we've prepared an interesting booklet, Per- 
tinent Facts About Coal. Mail the coupon today for 
your free copies. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL CoAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 
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Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. ST 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 
Please send me _____ free copies of 

PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 

(PLEASE PRINT) 

Name 

| Street 

| City Zone en 
! 


Name of School 





bitTu 
MINOUS COAL ... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 




















x Plan for Fall 
k Onder your 25¢-S5¢ books “Today 


Scholastic Book Service supplies you 99°%, of the Scholastic Book Service titles 
with good 25¢ and 35¢ titles recommended = appear in six valuable book lists: 
for classroom use from the lists of the three By Way of Introduction, published by the 
a J Se . eS ; American Library Association. 
leading publishers in the field: Pocket seaec ide tla, eae Was dealin, aattied 
Books, Inc., Bantam Books, Inc., and New by The National Council of Teachers of English. 
American Library of World Literature, Catalogue for High School Libraries, 1947 
Inc edition, published by H. W. Wilson Company. 
; Good Reading, prepared by the Committee 
on College Reading, sponsored by The National 
Titles have been selected and arranged Council of Teachers of English. 
to help teachers find, easily, those books Recommended Readings, prepared by the 
: : : . Sisters of Charity, Mount St. Vincent-on-Hudson, 
which will be most valuable in their various N.Y. ¢. 
teaching patterns. Selection and arrange- 
wd P d le at ; f ee Other titles included here were submitted too late 
ment were made witn the assistance oF the for review and appear upon the recommendation of 


Scholastic Editorial Board. 








Ah! Perhaps gay, colorful 25¢ 
good books on hand for them 
next fall would help stop their 
dreaming about summertime. 














It will keep them inter- 
ested while you are F 
making those new — 
charts and records. 





the Scholastic Editorial Board or the publisher. 











































































































Order Here Books Listed Opposite Page DETACH AND MAIL Order Here Books Listed Opposit 
Scholastic Book Service MRS. / MISS /MR. —" 
7 East 12th St., New York 3,N. Y. SCHOOL — 
Gentlemen: ADDRESS —_— 
se (state date shipment desired) 
the books | have listed, and for which | have enclosed .. . CITY ZONE STAT ee 
() CHECK (] MONEY ORDER SCHOOL pangeyorda SCHEDULE FOR QUANTITY ORDERS: 
ia SCHOOL BOARD ORDER to 10 books—25¢ each 1 to 10 books—35¢ 
Payment must accompany requisition, unless 25¢ Books: 10\fo 100 books 22<"sach | 35¢ Books: 100 90. 1000 books- 
this is a School Board Order. 1000 books or more—19¢ each 1000 books or more 
UANTITY BOOK NUMBER QUANTITY 
BOOK NUMBER QUANTITY BOOK NUMBER QUAN TOTAL NUMBEt 
BOOKS ORDE 
— 
TOTAL REMIT! 
FIGURED AT S¢ 
DISCOUNT: 
$. 
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ABRAHAM 
ALMAYER’ 
ANYTHING 


AUTOBIOC 
FRANKL 


BABBITT, L 
BABE RUTH 
BABE RUTI 


BILL STERN 
STORIES 


BRING ‘EM 
CABBAGES 
CAPTAINS 
CAPTAIN F 


CHRISTIAN 
Scarlett, 


CIMARRON 
COLD JOU 
CONCEIVE 
CONNECTI: 
COVERED | 


DAISY MILI 
EPISODE 
DAVID HAI 
ECONOMIC 
FOUR COM 
Shakesps 
FOUR TRAC 
Shakespe 
GENGHIS | 
GOODBYE 
GOOD EAR 
GREAT IMP 
Oppenhe 
GREAT STO 
EVENING 
GREAT SOP 
GREAT TAL 
GREEN MAI 
GUADALCA 
HOME RAN 
HOUSE OF 
HOW GREE 
Lewellyn 
HOW TO W 
INPLUEN( 
HUMAN CC 
JOAN OF A 
JUNIOR Mi: 
KICK OFF! | 
LAND BELO 
LANTERN I! 
UFE ON TH 
LIVES OF A 
Yeats-Bro 
LONG, LON 
LOOK HOM 
LOST HORI 


= 





25¢ BOOKS 


Title and Author 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN, Charnwood 
ALMAYER’S FOLLY, Conrad 
ANYTHING CAN HAPPEN, Papashvily 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN 
FRANKLIN, The, Franklin 
BABBITT, Lewis 
BABE RUTH, Meany 
BABE RUTH STORY, The, Considine 
BILL STERN’S FAVORITE BASEBALL 
STORIES, Stern 


BRING ‘EM BACK ALIVE, Buck 
AY CABBAGES AND KINGS, O. Henry 
CAPTAINS COURAGEOUS, Kipling 


CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT, Forester 


CHRISTIANITY TAKES A STAND, 
Scarlett, Ed. 


CIMARRON, Ferber 

COLD JOURNEY, Vance 

CONCEIVED IN LIBERTY, Fast 

CONNECTICUT YANKEE, Twain 

COVERED WAGON, The, Hough 

DAISY MILLER and AN INTERNATIONAL 
EPISODE, H. James 

DAVID HARUM, Westcott 

ECONOMICS IN ONE LESSON, Hazlitt 

FOUR COMEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Shakespeare 

FOUR TRAGEDIES OF SHAKESPEARE, 
Shakespeare 

GENGHIS KHAN, Lamb 

GOODBYE MR. CHIPS, Hilton 

GOOD EARTH, The, Buck 

GREAT IMPERSONATION, The, 
Oppenheim 

GREAT STORIES FROM THE SATURDAY 





Opposit _ EVENING POST, Hibbs, Ed. 
PPOs] GREAT SON, Ferber 
GREAT TALES AND POEMS OF POE, Poe 
___] GREEN MANSIONS, Hudson 


GUADALCANAL DIARY, Tregaskis 
—_——f HOME RANCH, W. James 
HOUSE OF SEVEN GABLES, Hawthorne 


———}__ HOW GREEN WAS MY VALLEY, 
_ ie Llewellyn 

HOW TO WIN FRIENDS AND 
2DERS: INFLUENCE PEOPLE, Carnegie 
seks 256 4 HUMAN COMEDY, The, Saroyan 
books—% JOAN OF ARC, Winwar 
10 books-2I w 
wa NIOR MISS, Benson 


KICK OFF! Fitzgerald, Ed. 
———}__|AND BELOW THE WIND, Keith 
IUMBENE LANTERN IN HER HAND, Aldrich 
= FE ON THE MISSISSIPPI, Twain 
LIVES OF A BENGAL LANCER, 
Yeats-Brown 

LONG, LONG AGO, Woollcott 
EMITIM took HOMEWARD, ANGEL, Wolfe 
LOST HORIZON, Hilton 








Book 
Number 


P.19 
A.619 
P.556 


P.23 
B.22 
B.505 
P.562 


P.572 
P.47 
A.595 
B.58 
B.40 


A.612 
A.605 
B.44 

A.569 
P.497 
P.410 


A.625 
B.41 
P.553 


P.533 


P.532 
B.516 
P.93 
P.11 


P.224 


B.116 
A.633 
P.39 
B.63 
BS.220 
B.47 
P.52 


P.462 


P.68 
P.282 
B.459 
P.332 
B.504 
P.267 
P.470 
B.1 


B.43 
B.39 
A.697 





Title and Author 
LUCKY TO BE A YANKEE, Di Maggio 
MADAME CURIE, E. Curie 
MAJOR BARBARA, B. Shaw 
MAMA’S BANK ACCOUNT, Forbes 
MARTIN EDEN, London 
MEET ME IN ST. LOUIS, Benson 
MEN AGAINST THE SEA, Nordhoff & Hall 
MESSER MARCO POLO, Byrne 
MUTINY ON THE BOUNTY, 

Nordhoff & Hall 
MY FAVORITE SPORT STORIES, Stern 


MY GREATEST DAY IN BASEBALL 
Carmichael, Ed. 


MY NAME IS ARAM, Saroyan 
MY TEN YEARS IN A QUANDARY, 


Benchley 


NEW QUIZ BOOK, The, 
Morehead & Mott-Smith 


NIGHT FLIGHT, St. Exupery 

NO PLACE TO HIDE, Bradley 
O’HALLORAN’S LUCK, S. V. Benet 

OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA, Hobart 
OLIVER TWIST, Dickens 

ONE HUNDRED AMERICAN POEMS, 


Rodman, Ed. 


ONLY YESTERDAY, Allen 

OUR HEARTS WERE YOUNG AND GAY, 
Skinner & Kimbrough 

PASSAGE TO INDIA, Forster 

PEARL, The, Steinbeck 

POCKET BOOK OF AMERICAN POEMS, 
Untermeyer, Ed. 

POCKET BOOK OF DOG STORIES, 


Berman, Ed. 


POCKET BOOK OF O. HENRY, 


Hansen, Ed. 


POCKET BOOK OF ROBERT FROST'S 
POEMS, Untermeyer, Ed. 
POCKET BOOK OF SCIENCE-FICTION, 
Wollheim, Ed. 
POCKET BOOK OF STORY POEMS, 
Untermeyer, Ed. 
POCKET BOOK OF VERSE, Speare, Ed. 
PORGY, Heyward 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE, Austen 
PUZZLES, QUIZZES and GAMES, 
Fraser & Young 
RED PONY, The, J. Steinbeck 
RETURN OF THE NATIVE, Hardy 
ROGET'S POCKET THESAURUS, Roget 
ROGUE MALE, Household 
SAGA OF BILLY THE KID, The, Burns 
SAKI SAMPLER, Munro 
SCARAMOUCHE, Sabatini 
SCARLET LETTER, The, Hawthorne 
SHORT HISTORY OF THE ARMY 
AND NAVY, Pratt 


Book 
Number 


B.506 
P.400 
A.608 
B.135 
A.587 
B.15 

P.358 
A611 


P.216 
P.494 


6.500 
A.540 


P.449 


A.652 
A.568 
B.421 
A.546 
B.20 
P.519 


A.660 
B.27 


B.105 
A.574 
B.131 


P.529 


P.187 


P.510 


P.374 


P.214 


P.342 
P.62 
A.558 
P.63 


B.81 
B.402 
P.20 
P.383 
B.9 
A.520 
BM.656 
B.5 
P.551 


BS.224 


Pocket-sized Books to Onder Mow 


—shipped on date you specify 


* A complete library of all 136 titles costs only $28.90. 


Title and Author 

SHOW BOAT, Ferber 
SILAS MARNER, Eliot 
SO BIG, Ferber 
STEPHEN VINCENT BENET POCKET 


BOOK, Benet 


STORY OF THE BROOKLYN DODGERS, 


Fitzgerald, Ed. 


STRIKEOUT STORY, Feller 

SUMMING UP, The, Maugham 

TALE OF TWO CITIES, A. Dickens 

THEY WERE EXPENDABLE, W. L. White 
THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO, Lawson 
THIS IS THE NAVY, Cant, Ed. 

THREE HOSTAGES, Buchan 

THUNDER ON THE LEFT, Morley 

TO HAVE AND TO HOLD, Johnston 
TOMBSTONE, The, Burns 

TREASURE ISLAND, Stevenson 
TREASURY OF FOLK SONGS, S. & J. Kolb 
TURNING WHEELS, Cloete 

TUTT AND MR. TUTT, Train 

TWENTY GRAND SHORT STORIES, 


Taggard, Ed. 


UNVANQUISHED, The, Fast 
VEIN OF IRON, Glasgow 


VOICE OF BUGLE ANN, Kantor 
(also Romance of Rosy Ridge) 


WESTERN ROUNDUP, Hans, Ed. 

WILD ANIMALS | HAVE KNOWN, Seton 
WIND, SAND AND STARS, St. Exupery 
WINESBURG, OHIO, Anderson 
WUTHERING HEIGHTS, Bronte 


35¢ BOOKS 
AMERICA IN PERSPECTIVE, 


Commager, Ed. 


AMERICAN ESSAYS, C. B. Shaw, Ed. 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF AN EX-COLORED 


MAN, Johnson 


BIOGRAPHY OF THE EARTH, Gamow 
EMERSON: THE BASIC WRITINGS OF 
AMERICA’S SAGE, Lindeman, Ed. 
GOOD READINGS, N.C.T.E. Publication 
GREEK WAY TO WESTERN 
CIVILIZATION, Hamilton 

HOW TO KNOW THE BIRDS, Peterson 
INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS, Collier 
INTRODUCING SHAKESPEARE, Harrison 
LAW AND YOU, The, Radin 

MAN IN THE MODERN WORLD, Huxley 
ODYSSEY OF HOMER, The, 

translated by Rieu 

PATTERNS OF CULTURE, Benedict 
PERSONALITY OF ANIMALS, Fox 
SWEDEN, THE MIDDLE WAY, Childs 
WEATHER, The, Kimble & Bush 


Comet Book Titles Cannot Be Ordered Through Scholastic Book Service. 


——— Use the Handy Order Blank..... All Books Shipped Postpaid 






Book 
Number 


A.653 
P.552 
A.639 


P.360 


B.556 
B.501 
A.597 
P.14 
BS.223 
BS.221 
BS.227 
B.31 
A.582 
P.354 
A.514 
B.142 
B.123 
A.573 
B.55 


B.154 
A.588 
A.583 
A.636 


B.256 
B.59 
B.14 
A.585 
P.7 


AM.30 
AM.26 


AM.29 
AM.27 


AP.15 
AP.19 


AM.32 
AM.36 
AM.33 
AP.14 

AM.34 
AM.31 


AP.21 
AM.2 
AP.16 
AP.24 
AP.9 
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Che Capsule News 


VOLUME 5, NUMSER 3 


GEN. IKE CALLS 
ON A TEACHER 


Chicagoan Sent Pay Check 
So He Talks to Her Class 








Alice Brazda on March | re- 
ceived an unexpected caller at 
Harper High School, Chicago. 
Right in the midst of her Amer- 
ican history class who should 
walk in but Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower? 

Miss Brazda liked what Gen. 
Eisenhower said in a letter to 
alumni about Columbia’s “TC” 
and education. So she contrib- 
uted her two-week pay check— 
$130.90—toward a student cen- 
ter. In Chicago for a speech 
Gen. Ike called to thank her. 

To Miss Brazda’s students he 
said: “. . . did you ever stop to 
think of the wonderful bravery, 
the stark courage of those an- 
cestors of ours—those brave 
men and women who landed on 


the coast of this country, where | 


there was not a single thing, not 
a house, not a field. . . . They 
came out of that little ship that 
had been knocked about by the 
waves for so many weeks, a 
ship so unbelievably small that 
we today wouldn't think of tak- 
ing it even to go up and down 
the canals of Illinois. . . . Would 
you who are here today be able 
to do such a thing? . . . I urge 
all of you that you do not for- 
get, above all things, that cour- 
age is one of our rich inherit- 
ances, courage and the love of 
freedom. . . .” 


“Adults” and 
“Cold War” 


To match its history-making 
blue prints for elementary and 
secondary education, the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission 
may put down the keel for a 
new document on Education 
for All American Adults. 

Expect from the Commission 
very soon a statement on the 
kind of world schools must pre- 
pare students for. It will predict 
that the “cold war” will weigh 
heavily on the world for ten 
years or more. 


Teachers play major parts in 
two new novels: If You Lived 
Here (Harper) when the town 
celebrated teacher Lizzie Tem- 
ple’s 50th anniversary and The 
Varsity Story, troubles on the 


campus. 





EDUCATION 


IN BRIEF 








Herald America’ 


Chicago 
Superintendent of Schools Herold 
C. Hunt congratulates two Chi- 
cago Scholastic Art Awards winners. 


High Schools Raise Film 
Tastes, Hollywood Told 


High schools are the hottest 
topic in Hollywood. Eric John- 
ston, pres., Motion Picture Assn. 
of America, has been going 
from studio to studio talking 
about high schools. 

He reminds film makers that 
they have failed to hold adult 
audiences. Why? Because mo- 
tion pictures have not kept in 
step with advancing education. 
He points to high school enroll- 
ment, double since the twen- 
ties. A well-educated people de- 
mands more mature films. Raise 
your sights, he urges producers, 
So if films get better much 
credit goes to the American 
high school teachers. 


Ed. Note: To speed this day | 
film 


teachers can promote 
evaluation among students. 


Cuicaco: Famed world schol- 
ars, including Dr. Albert 
Schweitzer from Africa, will 
take part in the Goethe Convo- 
cation this summer at Aspen, 
Colo. 


NASHVILLE: Minimum start- 
ing salary for teachers with 
bachelor’s degree is now $2,700. 


What did high school stu- 
dents from 17 European coun- 
tries think of U.S. teachers? 
Here are comments made at the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune Forum: 

Miss Landry (French): I 
was struck by the informality 
between student and_ teacher. 
It would seem very unusual in 
France to see a teacher wink 
at a student or to have students 
wave hello to a teacher. 

Miss Haefeli (Swiss): Stu- 
dents argue with their teachers 
exactly as they do with their 
comrades. They look upon them 
as their equals. But there is not 
only no formality, there is often 
no respect. 


| scholarships, 


Scholarships ¢« Awards 
In Pittsburgh 95 art school 
valued at more 
than $35,000, will be awarded 
at the annual National Scho- 
lastic Art Awards judging. 
Works of 1,300 students 
lected from over 100,000 en- 
tries go on display at Car- 
negie Museu. in the National 
High School Art Exhibition 
May 7-31. 
Award-winning 
go on exhibit in 
Center (East River 
Bank) in June. 


se- 


photographs 


Savings 


High school seniors who are 
members of Junior Achievement 
business enterprises may com- 
pete for 65 scholarships. 


Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y., invites applications for 
50 General Electric Science 
Fellowships for teachers. 
and _ students 


submit entries 


Hallmark Art 


Art teachers 
invited to 
the 1949 


are 
for 


Awards ($35,000) for paintings | 


to be used on Hallmark Christ- 
cards. For information 


Dir. 


mas 
write to 
64th 


East St., 


N. Y. 


Labor to Schools 
In many cities local indus- 
tries arrange factory tours for 
high school students. Some 
unions look on this movement 
with disfavor. 


Perhaps the Newark plan will | 


make everyone happier. Some 
410 A.F.L. officials, by pre-ar- 
rangement with school officials, 
talked to senior high classes 
presenting the “unvarnished 
truth about unions.” 


Miss Kapp (German): The 
most amazing thing I have seen 
in American schools was_ this 
relationship between students 
and teachers . . . such friendli- 
ness as I have never known be- 
fore. .. . In our German school 
we and the teachers are in 
more or less open war, and we 
are like cat and dog. 

Miss Haefeli: I attended a 
meeting of a P.T.A. where stu- 
dents were invited. I saw ac- 
tually students and teachers and 
parents cooperating to find out 
the best way of educating the 
students to social understand- 
ing. I wish we had something 
like that in Switzerland. 


Rockefeller | 


APRIL, 1949 





Federal Aid 
— Compromise 


Health and General Aid 
Bill Paired for Voting 


A compromise which may 
push Federal aid to education 
through the balky 81st Con- 
gress is shaping up. 

Unanimous approval by the 
Senate-Labor-Public Welfare 
Committee of school health aid 
for both public and_ private 
schools means that it and the 
N.E.A.-backed general aid bill 
will come to the floor together, 

In the House Rep. Lesinski, 
Labor Committee chairman, in- 
troduced an  AFL-sponsored 
bill combining the main fea- 
tures of the two Senate bills. 
His bill, however, would start 
grants to $400,000,000 rising to 
$1,000,000,000 each year after 
1955. 

Next House step: 
before sub-committee 


by Rep. Barden (N.C.). 


hearings 


headed 


Hallmark Art | 
Award, Wildenstein and Co., 19 | 
New York 21, | 


Other Congressional News 


Sen. Taft objected to unani- 
mous consent for Library Dem- 
onstration Bill. It goes on the 
calendar to await floor action. 

Sen. Morse introduced a bill 
to place the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation under a national bi-parti- 
| san board. This runs counter 
to Hoover Commission ideas. 
As predicted in March Capsule 
News Hoover would leave “edu- 
cation,” but not “health,” un 
der the proposed Dept. of So- 
cial Security and Education. 

Thousands of magazines of 
all kinds would be forced out 
of business if H.R. 2945 be 
comes a law. It would raise 
periodical postal rates about 
300 per cent and hike book 
rates. 


ALBANY: Endless bickering 
between two state boards ot 
education—the Regents and the 
new State University board that 
took over control of 31 state in- 
stitutions including teachers col 
leges—is widely predicted as 
result of Assembly rejection of 
unification 


BELIEVE IT OR NOT 


Middlebury College Library 
welcomed back a book bor 


rowed 127 years ago. 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Especially Recommended For— 

World History: 
“‘Inside’ Soviet Russia,” p. 10. “How 
We Live in Costa Rica,” p. 19. 
‘Death of a River: The Danube,” 
p. 8. “The Trust Territory of the 
Pacific Islands: Uncle Sam’s Pacific 
Wards,” p. 6. 

World Geography, Economic Geography: 


“Death of a River: The Danube,” 
p. 8. “The Trust Territory of the Pa- 


cific Islands: Uncle Sam’s Pacific 
Wards,” p. 6. 
Civies, Citizenship, American History: 


“The Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands: Uncle Sam’s Pacific Wards,” 
p. 6. “U. S. Transportation: A Private 


Business in the Public Interest,” 
p. 20. 

All classes: 

“World News in Review,” p. 12. 


“The April Sky,” p. 18. 


Overseas America (p. 6) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

The total area of the 96 island- 
groups in our trust territory equals 
about half the land area of Rhode Is- 
land, our smallest state. Three-fifths of 
the 60,000 island inhabitants live on 
Saipan, Yap, Truk, Palau, Ponape, and 
Majuro. 

We are responsible to the U. N. Se- 
curity Council and to the Trusteeship 
Council for our government of the ter- 
ritory. We are permitted to fortify the 
islands. The islands are of small value 
for anything but strategic reasons. They 
are governed by U. S. Navy officers. 


Aims 

To tell the story of the newest Amer- 
ican-controlled area: the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands. 


Discussion Questions 

Why did the U. S. move the natives 
from Bikini? What nations have gov- 
emed the Micronesians? Why, after 
World War II, did we wish to keep 
control of the islands formerly under 
mandate to Japan? Why did the U. S. 
request that its trust territory be put 
partly under the supervision of the 


U.N. Trusteeship Council rather than * 


the Security Council? What has the 
U. S. done to help the islanders since 
World War II? Why are the islands 
poor? 


The Danube River (p. 8) 


DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


The Danube, one of the world’s 


greatest rivers, is dead as a major ar- 
tery of trade. The lower three fourths 
of the Danube is under Communist 
control. The rest of the river is Ameri- 
can-controlled, because the upper 
Danube flows through the U. S. occu- 
pation zones of Germany and Austria. 
Of the Danube vessels that survived 
the war, one third (about 800) are in 
American hands but if these vessels 
cross into Communist-held areas, the 
Russians seize them as “war repara- 
tions.” There is no river trade between 
American and Communist areas on the 
Danube. 

The Danube, 1,750 miles long, rises 
near the border of France and flows 
generally eastward to the Black Sea. It 
touches more nations than any other 
river in the world. 

Previous to World War II, the na- 
tions along the Danube and other trad- 
ing nations cooperated to improve 
transportation facilities on the Danube. 
Since highways and railroads aren't 
fully developed in the Danube valley, 
much of the trade of south-central Eu- 
rope moved by river boat on the Dan- 
ube. Since the war the old concept of 
freedom of navigation on the Danube 
has been discarded by the Communist- 
dominated Danubian countries. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To trace briefly the story of the peo- 
ples living in the Danube valley; to 
spotlight the importance of the Danube 
as an artery of trade; and to explain 
why trade on the river is at a standstill 
today. 


Student Activities 

1. Give brief oral or written reports 
on the nations. in the Danube valley 
(emphasize everits since World War I, 
especially in Austria, Hungary, Yugo- 
slavia, Romania, and Bulgaria). See en- 
cyclopedias and history texts in the li- 
brary. 

2. Pretend that you are the Danube 
River, writing your autobiography. De- 
scribe yourself and tell the story of your 
river trade through the years. 


Discussion Questions 


Before World War II what goods 
moved downstream on the Danube? 
Upstream? Why has Danubian trade 
between the West and the East stopped? 
What facts prove that the Danube is 
one of the greatest rivers in the world? 
What international cooperative efforts 
have been made to further transporta- 
tion on the river? 


“Inside” Soviet Russia (p. 10) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


This article is based upon a study of 
Soviet newspapers which enjoy a wide 
circulation among Soyiet youth. The 
editors of these Russian papers are 
fully responsible for following the 
“party line.” Foreign-affairs articles in- 
dicate hostility to countries not in the 
Russian orbit. The newspapers claim 
there is starvation and widespread un- 
employment in the U. S. and allege that 
the Marshall Plan is doing a disservice 
to the peoples of Europe. Other fea- 
tures of these newspapers show the un- 
critical loyalty to Stalin which is 
expected of Soviet youngsters. 

The Soviet press in recent months 
has also taken an extreme nationalist 
tone, which is marked by Soviet claims 
to the invention of wireless, the aero- 
plane, and the steam engine. Even Rus- 
sian heroes under the Czar are praised 
for their contributions to Russian great- 
ness. 

In a Soviet teachers’ magazine Amer- 
ican schools are depicted as centers of 
delinquency where teachers’ lives are 
so menaced as to require police protec- 
tio while classes are in session. 


Aim 
To show what Russian teen-agers are 
reading and thinking about. 


Assignment 

1. Compare the features in World 
Week with features in Pionerskaya 
Pravda. 


2. What ideas about the U. S. are 
Russian students gaining from their 
newspapers? 

3. How is Russian nationalism being 
demonstrated in the fields of (a) inven- 
tion; (b) history? 


Discussion Questions 

1. Why is every Soviet periodical ex- 
amined by Government censors? How 
does this practice compare with the re- 
lationship between press and govern- 
ment in the United States? 

2. If you were a Soviet high school 
student what impressions would you 
have of the U. S.? What connection is 
there between such reports of condi- 
tions in the U. S. and the “cold war”? 

3. Since Soviet periodicals carry 
stories critical of the U. S. and our 
friends in Europe, American period- 
icals should take the same attitude 
toward Russia and her satellites. Do 
you agree? Justify your point of view. 

4. Soviet youngsters who study inter- 
national relations and history are taught 
what to think, not how to think. Ex- 








April 13: 


Japan (world affairs). 


April 20: 


April 27: 
May 4: 


Norway. 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


Should We Keep Japan’s “Island Gateway”? (No. 10 and last of 
“Overseas America” series). 

Community Forests Help “Keep America Green.” 

World Fisheries (economic geography). 

Great Issues: Education. 


Atomic Energy: Where We Stand Today. 
Aviation (transportation series). 








plain. What effect would such a pro- 
gram have on training for citizenship 
in the United States? 


References 

For books which take a friendly view 
of Soviet education, see The Soviet 
Power, by Hewlett Johnson (Dean of 
Canterbury), Book IV, Ch. 2, “New 
Horizons.” Also, Understanding the 
Russians, edited by Bernhard J. Stern 
and Samuel Smith, Ch. 8, “Education 
in the Soviet Union.” 

For critical accounts of Russian edu- 
cation, see Communism in Action, by the 
Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress, Ch. 12, and I 
Want To Be Like Stalin, by George S. 
Counts and Nucia P. Lodge. 


U. S. Transportation (p. 20) 
DIGEST OF THE ARTICLE 


Railroad, bus, truck, and air trans- 
portation companies are essential] to the 
economic life of the country and are 
regulated in the public interest by Fed- 
eral and state Commissions. Changes in 
rates for passengers or freight carried 
by railroads and buslines, for example, 
must be approved by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; and for airlines, 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board. In- 
creased costs of operation, taxes, and 
losses on certain services—a ferry ser- 
vice from New Jersey to Manhattan 
Island, for example—are causing in- 
creasing concern among _privately- 
owned transportation systems in the 
U. S. 

Aim 

To discuss the problems of privately- 
owned means of transportation which 
operate in the public interest in the 


U. S. 


Discussion Questions 

1. What would happen if our rail- 
roads, planes, and bus lines discon- 
tinued operation for a week? 

2. Describe the connection between 
government and the private operation 
of our transportation system. Why is 
such regulation necessary? 

8. Should privately-owned transpor- 
tation companies be required to con- 
tinue operation of a service on which 


they are losing money if other opera- 
tions of the same company show a 
profit? Defend your point of view. 

4. Why does our Government con- 
sider that the railroads, airlines, truck- 
ing outfits, and buslines are important 
units in our system of national defense? 
(In time of war we need a good system 
of transportation in order to transport 
men and goods rapidly to places where 
they are needed.) 


Student Activities 

1. Appoint four student committees 
to investigate some of the problems of 
transportation. One committee investi- 
gates the problems faced by the truck- 
ing industry; another, the railroads; an- 
other, the buslines; and the fourth, the 
airlines. 

a. Ask a large trucking firm about 
state regulations which make it difficult 
to operate efficiently; also about prob- 
lems of using highways. (Some high- 
ways are closed to truckers.) 

b. Ask airport and airlines officials 
about Government inspection and safe- 
ty regulations of airports and_air- 
planes, about the Federal airways with 
markers, beacons, etc.; about the prob- 
lem of rates for passengers and mails. 

c. Ask railroad officials about the 
high cost of replacing rolling stock and 
other equipment, taxes, “loss service” 
such as is provided for some com- 
muters. 

d. Ask busline officials about state 
regulations limiting weight, length, and 
width of buses; taxes. 

2. When each committee completes 
its report to the class, discuss the prob- 
lems of the various units of transporta- 
tion and write on the blackboard your 
recommendations for solving these 
problems. 


References 

Write to the Association of American 
Railroads, Washington 6, D. C., for the 
following free pamphlets and booklets: 
“You and Your Railroads,” “Quiz on 
Railroads and Railroading.” 


Life in Costa Rica (p. 19) 
GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show how young people live in 


Costa Rica and to encourage wor 
friendship. 
Student Activities 

1. Make a brief oral report on 
land and the people of Costa Ri 
(See the library encyclopedias. ) 

2. Draw a map of Costa Rica; 4 
show her neighbors, Nicaragua 
Panama. 

3. As a cooperative project, appa 
a student secretary to write on 
blackboard. Then compose a letter 
Victor Gonzales Esquivel. Tell 
about life at your school and in 
community. (Tell him to pass 
letter to a friend if he’s too busy) 
answer it.) 

4. Inquire at your local airline's { 
fice how much it would cost round 
to fly to Costa Rica; also ask if 
have any free posters of the coun 

5. Write a paragraph on “Treag 
Hunting on Cocos Island.” (If you 
pretend you've organized an expedit 
to hunt for the “Loot of Lima.”) 7 


On the Air (p. 22) 

The radio editor describes the Mé 
dith Wilson Show (ABC, Wednesd 
10:30-11 p.m.) and recommends it 
cause it doesn’t follow a stereo 
pattern as do many variety shows. | 


Note to Teachers 

Most students spend more time 
ening to radio programs than they 
reading or going to movies. 

Here is an opportunity to help th 
have more fun and get more info 
tion from their radio listening. App 
a student committee to take a po 
favorite radio programs. Report the 
sults to the class and list on the bla 
board the names of superior prog 
in the various fields—newscasts, va 
shows, dramatic shows, quiz prog 
etc. 

Ask each student to listen to € 
programs during the next week 
he’s never listened to before. Ene 
age him to listen to those radio 
grams which will give him ad 
knowledge of geography and hi 
(such as “Cavalcade of America,” 
Are There,” etc.). See the radio se¢ 
in your local newspapers for progm 
that most students would be able ta 
on their radios. ) 


Answers to World Week Quiz, p. 

1. The Danube River: 1-F; 2-0; 
4-O; 5-F; 6-O; 7-F; 8-O. 

II. Our Pacific Wards: 5, 1, 3, 2, 4 

III. U. S. Transportation: 1-Inte 
Commerce Commission; 2-Civil Aef 
tics Administration; 3-Civil Aeror 
Board. : 

IV. Inside Soviet Russia: a-1; b-d 
d-1; e-4. 

V. Who Is He? James Forrestal. 


For more Scholastic Teac 
see page 25-T. 












































Hf you’re permitted to pilot the family. 
car, you know how easily it steers. 


And if you dig into the matter, you'll find that 
many of the subjects you take in school helped 
make it so. 


For instance, just look at how mathematics is put 
to work on steering by General Motors engineers. 


They have to set the front wheels to turn exactly as 
you wish, with just the right pressure on the steering 
wheel. These wheels must return to the straightaway 
after you steer them —without wander, “shimmy,” 
or stray. 


GM men also make these wheels move over bumps 
without transferring shock to the steering wheel. 
They mount each front wheel on its own springs— 
then connect them with tie rods to the mechanism 
which the steering wheel controls. 


Now each one of these is a problem in mathematics. In 
each case, a complicated set of angles has to be figured 
out as carefully as you do problems on a final exam. 


Did you know, for example, that the front wheels of 
a car must toe in slightly? That they should come 
closer together at the bottom? 


These are a few of the angles which engineers work 


OLDSMOBILE 
GM DIESEL 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC - 
FRIGIDAIRE GMC TRUCK & COACH + 





How many geometry lessons 
= | steering wheel? 














out for surer steering and stability — better control 
on curves without over- or under-steering — quicker 
directioning — smoother return to straight-ahead. 


There’s a lot more to GM’s steering story, just as 
there is a lot more to each GM car than better steer- 
ing—styling, comfort, performance, riding. Yet each 
of these begins with basic knowledge—much like you 
are gaining today—all carefully developed, worked 
out and applied to give people more and more of 
the things they want in a car. 


It all adds up to this—you can’t beat a GM car for 
all-round dollar value! 


NOW ! HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 


over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 
“MORE AND BETTER THINGS 


GENERAL MOTORS 


Your Key to Greater Value ‘ 
THE KEY TOA GENERAL MOTORS CAR 
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BODY BY FISHER 
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Say What 
/ You Please! 


iN a 


Q 


,.» and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St., New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 


Dear Editor: 

Miss Murtaugh and Miss Donovan, 
(“Say What You Please!” March 9) 
ought to wake up to the truth. Movie 
attendance has not dropped because 
Hollywood is producing too many 
“sexy” movies, but probably because 
they are not putting out enough. Let’s 
not kid ourselves. Most teen-agers en- 
joy the kind of movie Miss Murtaugh 
and Miss Donovan deride. These girls 
are probably two average, modern, 
American teen-agers who would like to 
look old-fashioned in the eves of their 
parents and teachers, but I'll bet their 
interests are the same as those of most 
teen-agers of today. 

Kent Martin 

Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy 
Walworth, Wis. 


od e a 

Dear Editor: 

I read Marie Murtaugh’s letter about 
the movies; I do not agree with her. 

I am not an American; I came from 
Europe less than a year ago, and as an 
outsider I have been observing with 
deep interest the way American boys 
and girls think and act. So far I haven’t 
seen any of the teen-agers I know ab- 


stain from going to a movie because of © 


“the sickening and immoral demonstra- 
tion of sex” in the film; nor have I seen 
them walk out disgusted during the 
course of the movie. Some of them, in- 
stead, stay and see the film twice if 
they have time. 

I do not find anything bad or wrong 
in Hamlet; instead it was highly inter- 
esting and instructive to me. I think 
that anyone who really understood 
Hamlet would not underestimate the 
value of such a film. 

Al Episcopo 
Oliver H. S., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Not to take sides in this battle of 
the sexes, but do you really think 


Hamlet is a fair example of an average 
movie, AlP—Ed 


(Continued on next page) 
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YOU PAY LESS 
“I’ve learned how to 
“stre-e-tch my vacation dol- 
lars,”” says Susan. ‘‘Riding 
the Rock Island Coach saves 
up to 40% or more of travel 
costs. tad when it comes 
to comfort—there’s none 
better!”’ 































YOU GET SO MUCH 
“New streamlined Chair 
“Cars are wonderful! Some 
have full-length leg rests 

. and are reserved in ad- 
vance for the whole trip. 
Pillow service, soft night 
lights, large picture win- 
dows. Take my tip—ride 
at Coach fares and see the 
difference—in your pocket- 
book!” 








A FLEET OF FINE VACATION TRAINS 
Chicago-Southern California 
The Golden State 
The Imperial 
Chicago-Denver-Colorado Springs 
Rocky Mountain Rocket 
Houston - Minneapolis 
Twin Star Rocket 


Memphis-Los Angeles 
The Cherokee 


Mealtime in a spotless Diner is part of the fun of “going Coach.” 
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@ And no wonder! It’s 
his first experience with 
Waterman’s NEW °49 
Crusader. See it verdes A 
and admire the ae ul 
golden-hued cap with 
alternating silver bands. 
Heft its feather-light 
barrel. Try its smooth- 
writing 14 kt. “est ateng 
Fill it with a flip o your 
finger ... marvel at its 
camel-like ink capacity. 
You’re bound to agree 
the Crusader’s a “sweet- 
heart” of a pen... at 

a “sweet” price. 

L. E.Waterman Company, 
New York 13, N.Y. 


“ 
et Matching pencil—$3 


You'll love Waterman's 
NEW Ball Pointer. 
Beautifully styled... 
choice of colors... 


YOUNG WRITERS: 


Stories, poems, 
and essays for 
Scholastic Writing 
Awards—sponsored cortridge. $1.00 
by Waterman’s— 
are being judged. 

_ Watch future 
issues for winners. 


long-lasting ink 
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Say What You Please 

(Continued from page 3) 

Dear Editor: 

There has been a lot of half-hearted 
talk about the matter of immoral films, 
but nothing has been done about it. 
Some movie-goers have decided to take 
action. We shall complain until the 
excellence we demand is given to us. 

There is so much evil in the world 
today. Why should an influential rec- 
reational media wish to add to it? The 
movies nowadays center too much on 
sex. A poor plot is “helped along” by 
the use of scanty costumes or ambigu- 
ous remarks. 

What’s wrong with filming the clas- 
sics—good stories that have stood the 
test of time? Why bother with such 
trash as Tap Roots and June Bride 
which feature prolonged kissing and 
passionate embraces, thus reducing 
man to the status of an animal with no 
control over his passions? 

Genevieve Ulaszek 
St. Joseph H. S., Chicago, Ill. 
o ee 


Dear Editor: 

It’s time someone thanked you for 
your “To Your Good Health” series. 
For the first time a magazine is pub- 
lishing a section showing boys and girls 
the sure way to success, popularity, 
and a good appearance. I am sure that 
many of your readers want to see this 
section every week. 

Tom Zimmerman 

Northwestern Military and 
Naval Academy 

Walworth, Wis. 


te o oO 


Dear Editor: 

In “Sharps and Flats” (Feb. 23), 
you mentioned the fact that there were 
two songs entitled The Streets of La- 
redo—a cowboy ballad and a popular 
song. I am curious about the cowboy 
ballad. Was it ever recorded? If so, on 
what label, and by what artist? 

Helen Knuckel 
Sqn Bernardino (Calif.) H. S. 


We recommend two versions, Helen 
—Burl Ives on the Decca label and 
Tom Glazer on the Disc label. (The 
Glazer version, incidentally, is titled 
Cowboy's Lament.)—Ed. 

o e o 
Dear Editor: 

In reference to your editorial on 
comic .books (Feb. 2), I feel that it is 
harmful for children to read mystery 
comics. If, instead of murders, comic 
books would picture events in Ameri- 
can history, sports, or the lives of fa- 
mous musicians, both children and 
adults would profit by reading the ma- 
terial. 

Helen Kind 

Eastern District H. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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KEYS TO CLEAR THINKING: 3 


Don't Take Anything 


for Granted 


end of the Spanish-American War, the city of 

Havana was a pesthole where thousands died 
yearly of yellow fever. Medical theory of the time held 
that the germs of yellow fever were carried by material 
from infected patients on clothing or bedding. 

A young American army surgeon, Dr. Walter Reed, 
was suspicious of these ideas. He built a small one-room 
house with no ventilation, and supplied it with con- 
taminated sheets, pillows, and blankets, that had been 
used by yellow fever sufferers. Thsee volunteer soldiers 
then lived in the room for a month. None of them fell 
ill, and Reed correctly concluded that yellow fever is 
not carried by so-called infectious material. 

Reed said to his friends: “We've been taking it for 
granted that fever germs can only be transmitted by 
direct patient-to-patient contact. But have you ever no- 
ticed that these epidemics always start in low, wet res 
gions where mosquitoes flourish? And the epidemics 
always end when mosquito-killing frosts arrive. In my 
opinion, the mosquito is the real criminal.” 

Acting on this assumption, Reed had a troop of sol- 
diers assigned to a building carefully screened to keep 
out all mosquitoes. Thirteen of these men were then 
exposed to bites by a certain type of mosquitoes which 
had previously bitten yellow fever patients. Ten of the 
13 developed fever, but no other men in the camp be- 
came ill. 

As a result of all these experiments, Reed and his co- 
workers proved that yellow fever is transmitted solely 
by a bite from an Aedes mosquito which has previously 
bitten an infectious patient. Armed with this knowl- 
edge, General Gorgas exterminated mosquitoes and 
wiped out yellow fever from Havana. 

This familiar story shows that in attacking any prob- 
lem, people make assumptions. An assumption is sim- 
ply an opinion, guess, or theory the truth of which re- 
mains to be determined. Whether an assumption is true 
or false can only be settled by gathering enough sound 
evidence, as we have said before. 

There is nothing wrong with making assumptions, 
provided we realize clearly what we are doing. Scien- 


W ena. the United States took over Cuba at the 











OUR FRONT COVER: The Danube—river of romance! At Budapest, 
Hungary’s lovely Parliament building dreams in ‘the moonlight. 
But the river does not sleep. Two barges glide by. Once hundreds 
of these barges plied the river. Today most of them are idle. 
Why? See page 8. Photo from European. 
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Adapted by permission from Seven Rules of Clear Thinking, by Roy C. Bryan, Western 
State High School, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


tists like Walter Reed regularly introduce assumptions 
into their experiments. They do so deliberately with the 
intention of testing out this tentative guess. Such an 
assumption is called a “hypothesis,” and most of the 
world’s greatest discoveries could not have been made 
without them. 

But there are other kinds of assumptions which peo- 
ple frequently make without realizing it. These might 
be called “unstated assumptions,” and they are danger- 
ous because a person who holds them is blissfully un- 
aware of them. A young mother saw a well-groomed 
man carrying a professional looking satchel go by her 
door every morning. One day she called him in, showed * 
him her little boy’s swollen ankle, and asked his advice. 
“This looks serious,” he said; “you had better call a 
physician.” “What!” she exclaimed, “aren’t you a doc- 
tor?” “No madam,” he replied. “I am a piano tuner.” 

It is not always so easy to identify unstated assump- 
tions, and the overlooking of them sometimes leads to 
serious damage and injustice. For example, a thought- 
less gossip may observe an automobile collision at a 
street corner, and see a certain woman he dislikes 
emerge from the wreckage. “Ah-ha,” he cries, “wouldn't 
you know it? Women always are poor drivers.” What 
unstated assumptions has he made? 

Some assumptions are necessary and desirable. You 
can’t carry on the most elementary activities without 
them. When you take a prescription to the druggist, 
you have a right to assume that he will fill it the way 
the physician intended. In other cases, though, people 
make certain unconscious assumptions because of prej- 
udice, or downright ignorance. 

The only sure rule, then, is always to try to identify 
all our assumptions, and take nothing for granted. 


K. M. G. 






LANGI is a boy of about your 
age. 

Until three years ago he lived 
like any other lad of the Marshall Is- 
lands. His tiny island was his whole 
world. 

He shinnied up the coconut palms to 
pick coconuts. He learned to sail an 
outrigger canoe on the blue-green 
waters of his island’s lageon. He dug 
in the ashes of the community cooking 
fires for morsels of baked fruit. In the 
midday heat he loafed in his leaf-roofed 
hut. He helped his parents gather the 
smal] tribute* of fish and fruit that was 
always given to Juda, the local chief. 
On Sunday he went to church, for most 
of his people are Christians. Their min- 
ister, Jibaj, held services regularly. 


Enter—the Atom Bomb 


This calm and simple life might 
mever have changed—except for the 
atomic bomb. 

In 1946 the U. S. Government 
picked Ulangi’s -island—Bikini—to test 
the atomic bomb (see “I Saw the 
Bombs Go Off.” World Week, Sept. 16, 
1946). 

Ulangi and the 160 others who lived 
on Bikini had to move. First they went 
to Rongerik Island, 125 miles away. 
Rongerik was too smal]. There wasn’t 
enough to eat or enough fresh water. 

The Navy brought the hungry and 
discouraged settlers to Kwajalein Atoll, 
farther south. Last fall they moved 
again. This time they traveled still 
farther south to Kili, a mile-long island 
500 miles from Bikini. 

Kili has plenty of fresh water, bread- 
fruit trees, and coconuts. But it is not 
Bikini. Many of the people are home- 





% Means word is defined on page 26. 


International News photo 


Bikini‘s “atomic exiles’ go ashore 
at their new home, Kili (see below). 


The Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands 


Uncle Sam’s 
Pacifie Wards 


sick. They cannot understand why they 
can never go back to their old homes. 
It is hard to explain to them about the 
deadly radiations left by the atomic 
explosions. Their simple vocabularies 
simply have no words for “nuclear fis- 
sion” or “radioactivity.” 

The simple, gentle, bewildered peo- 
ple of Bikini are typical examples of 
Uncle Sam’s newest wards: the 60,000 
inhabitants of our “Trust Territory of 
the Pacific Islands” (see map). 

Like the people of Bikini all these 
islanders make their homes on tiny dots 
of land, sometimes a hundred miles or 
more from the nearest neighboring is- 
land. Like the people of Bikini, they 
live mostly by fishing, growing coco- 
nuts, and raising a few vegetable crops. 

Like the people of Bikini, too, their 
way of life has often been uprooted by 
forces beyond their control. Sometimes 
these are forces of nature. Often a hur- 
ricane has devastated an island and 
driven the survivors to seek shelter and 
food ‘on some other island. Still more 
often their way of life has been upset 
by men from distant nations, who came 
to the islands as conquerors or rulers. 

We call these islanders Micronesians. 
Where did they come from? That is a 


mystery that puzzles scientists. They 
seem to be a mixture of several peoples. 
Probably their ancestors crossed the 
seas many hundreds of years ago from 
southeast Asia and from islands off the 
coast of Asia. When first seen by white 
men, all the islanders lived primitive* 
lives. Yet the remote island of Ponape 
contains ruins of a great stone city with 
waterways like the canals of Venice. 

More than 400 years ago European 
explorers met the Micronesians for the 
first time. In the early 16th century 
sailors from Spain, the Netherlands, 
Germany, Portugal, and Britain stopped 
at various islands. Spain began to plant 
settlements in the Marianas Islands in 
1668 (see “Guam,” March 23 World 
Week). Spain and Germany both 
claimed possession of the Carolines and 
Marshalls. 

In the past half-century the Micro- 
nesians have lived under the rule of 
four different nations. 

Spain, first nation to develop colonies 
in these islands, gave up all her Pacific 
islands after her defeat in the Spanish- 
American War. The United States kept 
Guam. In 1899 Spain sold the Marianas 
and Carolines to Germany. Germany 


already occupied the Marshall Islands. 
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a When the first World War broke out 


© in 1914, Japan grabbed all the German 


islands of Micronesia. After the war the 
League of Nations let Japan keep the 
islands as a mandate*. The mandate 
forbade Japan to fortify the islands. 
The Japanese paid no attention. They 
built mighty war bases in the mandated 
islands. During World War II the 
United States had to smash its way 
through these bases at great expense 
and at a cost of 6,267 American lives. 

When World War II ended, the 
United States was in control of nearly 
all the islands in the Pacific Ocean 
north of the equator. Some of these is- 
lands belonged to us before the war 
(see previous articles in “Overseas 
America” series). Others, occupied dur- 
ing the war, seemed so important to 
the future safety of the United States 
that we wished to keep them. Among 
these islands which our Government 
decided to be necessary to our national 
security were the former Japanese man- 
dated islands of Micronesia. Nobody 
else wanted these islands. They have 
few natural resources and little trade. 


A “Strategic Area” 


So, when we asked the United Na- 
tions to allow us to manage the islands 
as a U. N. trusteeship*, there was little 
opposition. Just two years ago (April 2, 
1947, to be exact) the U. N. Security 
Council granted our request. 

The Trust Territory of the Pacific 
-Islands is different from all other U. N. 
trusteeships. The Security Council de- 
cided that the Micronesian islands are 
a “strategic area”; that is, they are 
valuable for military purposes, and we 
have permission to fortify them. Forti- 
fication of all other trust territories is 
forbidden. 

“Strategic area” trusteeships are un- 
der the general supervision of the Se- 
curity Council. All other trusteeships 
are under the U. N. General Assembly 
and Trusteeship Council. 


Last month an important change was 
made in the U. N. supervision of our 
Pacific trust territory. The Security 
Council decided to turn over most of 
its responsibilities for the Trust Terri- 
tory of the Pacific Islands to the Trus- 
teeship Council. The Security Council 
kept only the responsibility for check- 
ing on use of the islands for military 
purposes. 

The United States requested this 
change. Why? Apparently because, in 
the Security Council, each of the “Big 
Five” nations, including Russia, has the 
power of “veto.” By voting “no,” any 
one of the “Big Five” can defeat any 
important proposal. Probably the U. S. 
feared that Russia might use her “veto” 
to block plans that might be proposed 
for political or economic changes in 
our trust territory. In the Trusteeship 
Council there is no “veto.” Action is 
taken by majority vote and no nation 
has a “vetg.” 

What’s going on in our Pacific trust 
territory? 

Naturally, the Government doesn’t 
say much about its plans for military 
use of the islands. Kwajalein Atoll, it 
is reported, has become the U. S. 
Navy’s most important anchorage west 
of Pearl Harbor. Bikini and nearby 
Eniwetok were taken by the Govern- 
ment for testing atomic weapons. On 
the other hand, we have abandoned 
some of our wartime bases on the 
islands. 

There is no secret about our non- 
military activities. In a 165-page report 
to the U. N. recently, we told of our 
efforts to teach the islanders to grow 
new food plants, of our work in rebuild- 
ing wartime destruction, and of our en- 
couraging progress in fighting disease. 
We have helped set up small businesses 
and cooperative stores. A Government 
corporation, the Island Trading Com- 
pany, has been formed to buy the copra 
and other products of the islands and 
sell them in the United States. There 
are 140 free public schools with about 
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9,000 students. More than 250 islanders 
are training to be teachers. In local 
government, the islanders are taking 
more and more responsibility. 

Like most of our more remote Pacific 
islands (see World Week March 9-16- 
23), our Pacific trusteeship is governed 
by the Navy.” President Truman or- 
dered the Navy Department to take 
charge until permanent arrangements 
are made for the islands’ future. The 
chief governing official is the High 
Commissioner, who is Vice Admiral 
DeWitt C. Ramsey, commander in chief 
of the U. S. Pacific fleet. His headquar- 
ters are in Hawaii. The on-the-spot 
work of government is handled by 
Navy officers’ in the trust territory, un- 
der the direction of a Deputy High 
Commissioner at Guam. 


Why the Islands Are Poor 


There are many problems to be 
solved before the islands can prosper. 
Many of the islands suffered great war- 
time damage. Most of the islands are 
so small that there is little room to grow 
food. The total area (687 square miles) 
of the 96 island-groups in the trustee- 
ship is only half the size of Rhode Is- 
land, our smallest state. The soil is not 
very fertile. On some islands there are 
occasional droughts. The only mineral 
resources of any importance are small 
deposits of bauxite (used for makin 
aluminum), manganese (used in nell 
making), and phosphate (for ferti- 
lizer). 

Insect pests are a problem. The Japa- 
nese added a new one. To provide food 
for Japanese settlers in the Marianas, 
the Japanese planted colonies of the 
giant African snail. It grows to a length 
of nine inches, and its young feeds on 
vegetables and other crops. This snail 
has spread to Guam and the Palau Is- 
lands, and does much damage. Recent- 
ly it appeared in California. Probably 
its eggs were picked up by tires of our 
military vehicles during the war. 


Left, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands. Three fifths of the people live 
on six island-groups: Saipan, Yap, Truk, 
Palau, Ponape, Majuro. Guam, seat of 
government, is not part of trust terri- 
tory. Below, general map of Pacific. 


Maps by Eva Mizerek for World Week 




























THE DANUBE (see maps below) is one 

of the world’s greatest rivers. It flows 
eastward for 1,750 miles. It is longer 
than any river of Europe except the 
Volga in Russia. 

No river in the world touches so many 
eountries. Rising near the border of 
France, the Danube tumbles out of 
Germany’s Black Forest to form a broad 
water highway through Austria, Hun- 
gary, Yugoslavia, and Romania. It flows 

‘along the border of Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, and southwestern Russia. 

Seagoing vessels can come upriver 
from the Black Sea for 150 miles. 
River boats can sail along the Danube 
for 1,500 miles. Canals link the Danube 
to the Rhine and other great waterways. 
Poland and Czechoslovakia are now 
building a canal between the Danube 
and the Oder River. 

Colored area on small map shows 
_ part of the Danube controlled by 

ist-dominated nations. Larger 

008 shows mountain ring enclosing the 

great fertile plain of Hungary. The 

Danube flows through this plain. Just 

* east of Belgrade the Danube breaks 

through the mountain ring by way of a 
gorge called the “Iron Gate.” 





















































Death of a River: 


The Danube 


HE Danube is a dead river. 
f Once the Danube was one of 
Europe’s busiest waterways. 
Downstream came barges loaded with 
chemivals, textiles, metals, and ma- 
chinery from the factories of Western 
Europe. Upstream moved, in far larger 
amounts, food and raw materials from 
agricultural Eastern Europe. 

Today the Danube is dead. It is dead 
as a major artery of trade. It is dead as 
a bond between Eastern and Western 
Europe. Many people fear that free- 
dom, as we know it in democratic coun- 
tries, is dying there, too. Since the end 
of World War II all the lower three 
fourths of the Danube has been under 
Communist control. 

Geography seems to have designed 
the Danube as a “workhorse river.” It 
always has water enough to carry com- 































mercial shipping. It takes a vacation 
only in the two winter months when it 
freezes. Mountains bar south-central 
Europe from the Adriatic and the Medi- 
terranean. So the Danube is the only 
easy outlet to the sea for the nations 
of south-central Europe. 

What useful chores this giant river 
could do for all these countries! But 
the Danube is a giant in chains. Its 
chains are the rivalries among nations 
in its valley—Russia’s efforts to control 
all southeast Europe- the postwar quar- 
rels between East and West. 

Other chains, forged by nature, crip- 
ple the Danube as a servant of man. 

In the great plain of Hungary and 
Yugoslavia, the river is shallow and 
sluggish. Sand bars form. 

Entering Romania, the Danube rushes 
through the “Iron Gate,” a 50-mile 
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portant in world trade to many nations, 


thian Mountains. Here the current is 
swift. Obstructions formerly filled and 
partly blocked the channel. 


The Muddy Danube 


The Danube meets the Black Sea 
through several outlets that worm their 
way through the swampy wilderness of 
the Danube delta. The muddy river 
drops 3,000 cubic feet of sediment 
every minute at its mouths. Choked by 
silt, the channels were originally too 
shallow for ocean-going vessels. 

Many improvements were needed to 
make the Danube fit for commerce: 
dredging and marking channels, plac- 
ing lights for night navigation, improv- 
ing ports. 

Nations along the river never were 
eager to make these improvements. 
Sometimes they eould not afford the 
cost. They are mostly poor farming 
nations. Besides, each feared that some 
other nation would reap the benefit of 
improvements made. These countries 
have always been suspicious of one an- 
other. To hinder other nations from 
using the Danube, some countries have 
deliberately let channels fill with silt, 
or have kept foreign vessels out of 
ports, or have made foreign shippers 
pay special taxes. 

How could the Danube be freed of 
its chains in order to serve the world’s 
commerce? Perhaps it could be done by 
joint action of all nations concerned. 

That sounds like A-B-C today. But 
we are talking about the year 1856. 
That was long before the world had 
dreamed of such international projects 
as a United Nations or an Organization 
of American States or a European Re- 
covery Plan. At that time international 
cooperation for economic progress was 
something new. 


The International Commissions 


In 1856 a treaty created the four- 
nation European Commission of the 
Danube. Its job was to keep the lower 
Danube open to the ships of all nations. 
It broke the river’s natural chains, by 
dredging deep channels through the 
delta. It broke the river’s political 
chains, by preventing any nation from 
keeping other nations from free use of 
the river. 

In 1921, international cooperation 
was expanded ‘to include the upper 
Danube. Twelve nations formed the 
International Commission of the Dan- 
ube. It improved the upper part of the 
Danube and made sure that all coun- 
tries had equal rights to trade along 
the river. 

Nations along the river paid part of 
the cost of the two commissions’ work. 
The rest was paid by certain other na- 
tions of Europe. The Danube was im- 











Somerville in the Denver Post 





COLOR PROBLEM: In the Strauss waltz it’s ‘The Beautiful Blue Danube’’—but 
it rises in the Black Forest, empties into the Black Sea, looks muddy brown, and 
is mostly under Red Communist rule. Here Stalin of Russia “‘calls the tune.” 


Nations located outside the Danube 
Valley did most of the trading through 
the Danube delta. 

The commissions never solved all 
problems of Danube navigation. Ship- 
ping on the Danube usually cost more 
than on other rivers. The Rhine, less 
than half as long as the Danube, car- 
ried several times as much commerce. 
The muscle-bound Danube never quite 
became a champion in world trade. 
This is partly because most of the na- 
tions along the river never developed 
into rich or industrial countries. 

Yet the river was vital to the pros- 
perity of several nations. More than a 
quarter of all the pre-war foreign trade 
of Yugoslavia, Romania, and Hungary, 
for example, was carried on the Dan- 
ube. Like the settlers of our own Mis- 
sissippi Valley before the days of rail- 
roads and good roads, the Danube 
valley people must ship a large share 
of their goods by river. Their highway 
and railroad systems are not well de- 
veloped. 

In 1936, the peak year, the Danube 
fleet of 3,500 vessels carried about 
8,000,000 tons of goods. This busy 
river trade probably would have been 
impossible without the projects of the 





two Danube international commissions. 

Now the international system is dead 
—and Danube trade is a small fraction 
of its pre-war total. 

The Nazis abolished the international 
commissions in_1940. At that time Hit- 
ler was boss of the Danube-valley coun- 
tries. 

World War II left a trail of ruin 
along the Danube. At the end of the 
war most of the valley was in Russia’s 
hands. The rest of the river was Ameri- 
can-controlled. The upper valley is 
entirely in the U. S. occupation zones 
of Germany and Austria. Of the Dan- 
ube vessels that survived the war, one 
third (about 800) are in American 
hands. There is almost no river trade 
between the U. S.-occupied and the 
Communist-held areas. The Russians 
seize any barge crossing the boundary 
line as “war reparations.” Angered by 
this Russian blockade, our Government 
bars Russian barges from trading in 
our zone. 

The peace treaties for Hungary, Ro- 
mania, and Bulgaria contain a pledge 
that the Danube will be kept free for 
the trade of all nations. The Foreigg 
Ministers of the “Big Four” nations 
(Continued on page 15) 












HAVE just returned from Soviet 

Russia. I got through the Iron Cur- 

tain without a passport, without a 
visa, completely unnoticed by the So- 
viet secret police. 

In fact, I did all that without leaving 
our offices. Mine is, perhaps, the first 
and only armchair visit to Stalinland. 
How I did it is no state secret. I shall 
readily “confess” it at any Soviet trial. 

To make a short story long and in- 
triguing, it all started one revolutionary 
morning in January. With the mail 
dumped on my desk—press releases, 
catalogues, orchids and brickbats from 
readers—was a mysterious letter bearing 
a Moscow postmark. 

“Dear Editor,” it said. “Your maga- 
zine has come to our attention and we 
should like to be placed on your ex- 
change list. We, in turn, shall send you 
copies of the Pionerskaya Pravda and 
the Komsomolskaya Pravda.” The letter 
was on the stationery of the “Soviet 
Anti-Fascist Youth League.” 

To this “cultural” swap, we readily 
assented. And ever since then the vol- 
ume of mail between the USA and the 
USSR has taken a sizeable jump. We 
have been getting stacks of copies of 
the Komsomolskaya Pravda and the 
Pionerskaya Pravda. 

Both of these publications are the 
official “organs” of the Komsomol—the 
Young Communist League of Soviet 
Russia. Pravda is Russian for “truth.” 


Nothing But the “Truth’’! 


Komsomolskaya Pravda, a four-page 
daily, with a reported circulation of 
more than a million, is the mouthpiece 
of the young Communists up to 25 
years of age. Pionerskaya Pravda speaks 
for the youngest Communists (ages 10 
to 16). 

The Pioneers of Soviet Russia have 
been likened to the Boy and Girl Scouts 
in the non-Soviet countries. The resem- 
blance is most remote. Actually, the 
Pioneer movement is a government- 
sponsored and controlled organization 
for the indoctrination of Soviet youth 
with Communist ideology. 

Since Pionerskaya Pravda is addressed 
to a reading audience of the same age 
level as our own Scholastic Magazines, 
I spent several painstaking hours perus- 
ing its pages. Fortunately I am able to 
read Russian fluently. 

It was like a trip to the Soviet Union. 

If you want to learn first-hand what 

_the life of Soviet youngsters is like, I 
strongly recommend the reading of this 





By Irving DeW. Talmadge 


Foreign Affairs Editor, Schol 9 





official youth publication. Here reflected 
in its columns is the Soviet pattern for 
regimenting young minds—the teaching 
of half-truths, the distortion of facts 
about conditions in non-Communist 
lands, ‘the uncritical praise of every- 
thing Soviet. All this in a publication 
brazenly calling itself Pravda (“The 
Truth”)! 

Yes, reading the Pionerskaya Pravda 
was, indeed, like a visit to Soviet Rus- 
sia. For, as a matter of fact—and I hope 
I am not betraying any professional 
secret—that is al! foreign correspondents 
in Moscow are able to do. With-sources 
of news barred to them by government 
authorities, they have to depend almost 
exclusively upon the Soviet press for 
their material. 


The “‘Line’’—or Else! 


No less than 99 per cent of all dis- 
patches filed from Moscow are based 
on stories which had appeared in So- 
viet newspapers. Soviet censors will not 
approve a dispatch unless the hard- 
pressed foreign correspondent can prove 
to him that the story was culled from 
either the Izvestia, Pravda, or some 
other Soviet publication. 

Now, with you looking over my 
shoulder, I'll leaf through the copies of 
the Pionerskaya Pravda. (To spare our 
typesetter, I shall refer to this journal 
hereafter as PP.) It is a four-page tab- 
loid, with five narrow columns on each 
page. 

PP is published twice a week (on 
Tuesdays and Fridays), and sells for 10 
kopecks (roughly, two cents) a copy. 
The only name appearing on the mast- 
head is that of the “Responsible Editor,” 
V. I. Semyonov. Under the Soviet sys- 
tem, the “responsible editor” is indeed 
responsible. He is responsible for any 
straying from the “party line” in his 
journal. Until recently all Soviet publi- 
cations had to list the code number of 
its Glavlit (censor). This listing has re- 
cently been abolished. 

All “responsible editors” are, of 
course, Communist party members. But 
every article in a Soviet periodical is 
also carefully screened by a government 
censor for ideological “boners.” If such 
boners appear in the print, the censor, 
the responsible editor, and the author 
of the article are all held accountable— 
and, occasionally, all three are “purged.” 


“Inside” Soviet Russia 


On the front page, over the logotype, 
“Pionerskaya Pravda,” are two slogans: 
“Workers of the world, unite!” and “Be 
ready to struggle for the cause of Lenin 
and Stalin!” Under the name of the 
publication is the legend, “Organ of the 
Central and Moscow Committees of the 
Komsomol.” To the left is a reproduction 
of the badge of the Pioneer member. 

So much for the physical appearance 
of the sheet. Now let’s examine its con- 
tents. (I'll provide the translations, as 
we go along.) Before us are the first 
nine issues of PP for this year. 

Issue 1, the New Year’s issue, is a gay 
affair (see reproduction of first page). 
A headline across the first page pro- 
claims, “Ours Are Happy Vacations.” 
Under it are photographs of youngsters 
skating on the frozen river in Pushkino, 
near Moscow. There is a brief story by 
Liuba Kukhticheva, a girl student of 
School No. 624 in Moscow, entitled “At 
the New Year's Tree.” (By Soviet edict, 
Christmas trees must be called, “New 
Year's trees.”) Liuba’s story describes a 
celebration at the Moscow club house 
of the Pioneers. 


Martha Lee’s ‘Fate’ 


In the inside pages, there is an article 
under the heading, “The Might of Our 
Fatherland Is Growing.” It tells of the 
reports submitted to Stalin by the coal 
and steel industries stating that they 
had fulfilled their 1948 programs ahead 
of time. Another article describes a visit 
to the Lenin Museum and repeats Sta- 
lin’s advice to “Remember, love, and 
study Lenin.” This article is continued 
in subsequent issues. The back page is 
devoted to puzzles and riddles by 
“Grandfather Frost” (the Russian equiv- 
alent of Santa Claus). 

All told, a cheerful, gay issue—except, 
except for one story, the only foreign 
news item in that issue. It is called 
“The Fate of Martha Lee Funderburk.” 
It reads: 

“On the eve of the New Year, on 
December 31, 1948, in the American 
city of Baltimore, a young Negro girl, 
Martha Lee Funderburk, died. She had 
been starving for a long time and then 
contracted pneumonia. Martha’s parents, 
impoverished sharecroppers, had ap- 
plied at various hospitals for several 
days, but none of them would admit a 
Negro girl. 

“The New Year brought no happi- 
ness to millions of other American chil- 
dren. . . . Newspapers report daily that 
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The gay front page of the special New Year's Day edition of Pionerskaya Pravda. 


owners of large plants and factories are 
continuing to dismiss workers. The chil- 
dren of the discharged will live in the 
New Year even worse, even poorer, 
than they had lived heretofore. But 
even for the children whose parents are 
still employed, the New Year—the pa- 
pers say—holds no promise of happi- 
ness.” 

(We looked into the case of Martha 
Lee Funderburk. We checked the facts 
with Editor-in-Chief Hamilton Owens 
of the Baltimore Sun. He replied, “There 
is no truth in the statement that no hos- 
pital would admit a Negro girl. The 
sister of the child in question had been 
in the City Hospital for two months.” 
Mr. Owens enclosed a clipping from his 
newspaper giving the ungarbled version 
of what had happened. 
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As will be seen in the other examples 
mentioned, it is characteristic of Soviet 
propaganda methods to build their 
yarns on a minor element of truth. This 
grain of truth, they amplify, exaggerate, 
and distort beyond recognition, to serve 
their own purposes.) 

What else are Soviet students taught 
about foreign countries? In the issue of 
January 18, there is a “news” story 
headlined, “Every Seventh American Is 
Starving.” Here is the story in its full 
version: 

“The number of unemployed in the 
United States is continuing to grow. 
For example, in the state of New York, 
the number of jobless increased by two 
thirds during the last three months. 

“Recently a census was taken in a 
number of American cities and it was 





established that during the last year 
every seventh person starved.” 

Or take this item from the January 
28 issue, “Children On Sale In Japan”: 

“The Japanese newspaper, Asahi, re- 
ports that 2,500 children from various 
villages have been sold to slave-owners 
in the province of Yamagata.” 

Belgium? In this “little capitalist 
country,” according to another news 
item in PP, there are “hundreds of thou- 
sands” of unemployed. As “explained” 
by the Communist editor, “The number 
of jobless is rapidly rising because under 
the Marshall Plan many industrial prod- 
ucts are no longer manufactured in 
Belgium but are imported from the 
United States: As a consequence, a se- 
ries of Belgian plants and factories are 
either curtailing production or shutting 
down completely.” 


U. S. “Dreaming of New Wars” 


One more item from the Soviet class- 
room publication: “English Students 
Hiss Assistant Minister Mayhew.” Ac- 
cording *to this story, British Under- 
Secretary for State Christopher R. May- 
hew was booed by London students 
when he dared to suggest in a lecture 
before them that the strained world re- 
lations may be the fault of the Soviet__ 
Union. 

My esteemed colleague, the foreign 
affairs editor of PP, has a comparatively 
soft job. In all the nine issues, there is 
a total of only ten foreign news stories. 
In addition to those already listed, there 
are two attacking the “rebirth of fas- 
cism” in Italy; ditto Western Germany 
(“American capitalists are dreaming of 
new aggressive wars”); another prais- 
ing the “people’s government” of Po- 
land while attacking the “capitalist 
regime” in France; and, finally, a story 
hailing the victory of the Communist 
“liberators” in China. 

What makes up the rest of the con- 
tents of PP? There are no comics, no 
jokes. But there is an abundance of 
puzzles and games and, occasionally, 
what the Russians call a Krossvord 
(which is just a transliteration of our 
“capitalist” crossword puzzle). Also, in 
the lighter vein, there is a serial called 
“The Unusual Adventures of Thaddeus 
Balakirev.” Balakirev is somewhat of a 
Baron Munchausen. The idea is to have 
readers send in letters putting him 
straight on geographic and historic mis- 
takes in his tall tales. Those scoring 
highest get their names printed in the 
paper. 

Now and then, the pages of PP are 
“brightened” with poems. Here is an 
excerpt from one: 

“We follow Stalin to our goal; 

Lenin-Stalin-Victory—are the 

three words 
We proudly carry on our banner.” 


(Concluded on page 15) 
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ASSEMBLY MEETS. This week 
the United Nations General As- 
sembly returns to its “home 
grounds”, at Flushing Meadows, 
New York. 


It takes up from where it left off in 
Paris last December. This meeting, 
which opens on April 5, is “the second 
part of the third regular session” of the 
General Assembly. 

The Paris session toiled for 82 days. 
But it did not talk itself out. There was 
still a considerable amount of “unfin- 
ished business” left over when the ex- 
hausted delegates from the 58 member 
countries voted to adjourn until this 
month. 

Here are some of the major issues 
inherited by this session from the Paris 
meeting: 

The relationship of Spain to the 

e United Nations. Franco Spain had 
been barred in the past from admission 
to the world organizations. Some delega- 
tions fee] that this decision should be 
reconsidered, Other delegations want 
the U.N. to enforce more effectively 
its earlier resolution to have member 
countries keep the heads of their diplo- 
matic missions away from Madrid. 

The curtailment of the Big Power 

e veto. Many delegates are con- 
cerned with the abuse of the veto power 
by Russia in the Security Council and 
would like to see that power either 
abolished or modified. 

Italy’s pre-war colonies. Since the 

e Big Four could not agree on the 
disposition of these colonies, the deci- 
sion must be made—according to the 
terms of the Italian peace treaty—by 
the United Nations. 

Freedom of information. A report 

e is to be submitted to the Assem- 
bly by the Economic and Social Council. 

Repatriation, resettlement, and im- 

e@ migration of refugees and dis- 
placed persons. This is another report 
scheduled by ECOSOC. 

In addition to these, there are several 
items of “new business”. One of these 
is the outgrowth of the recent conviction 
of Joseph Cardinal Mindszenty in Hun- 
gary and of Protestant ministers in 
Bulgaria. Australia has asked the Gen- 
eral Assembly to examine these cases as 
violations of human rights in the two 
Soviet satellite states. 

The Australian delegation maintains 
that the imprisonment of the clergymen 
on trumped-up charges is a violation of 
civil liberties and religious freedom pro- 
tected by the U. N. Charter, and of the 
peace treaties with Hungary and Bul- 


Another item certain to come up is 
the admission of Israel as the fifty-ninth 

































deme 
Sen. Tom Connally, Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee chairman, studies North Atlantic Treaty. 


member of the U. N. Her application for 
membership was approved by the Se- 
curity Council on March 4, and passed 
to the Assembly for final action, 

Finally, there is a possibility that 
Russia may protest the North Atlantic 
Defense Pact charging it as a violation 
‘of the U. N. Charter. If she does, there 
is little likelihood that she will be sup- 
ported by any country outside her 
control, 


ADMIRAL WITH’”OLIVE 
BRANCH. Chester W. Nimitz led 
our Pacific fleet to victory over 
Japan. Now he’s fighting an im- 
portant “battle” for peace. 


The United Nations chose Admiral Nim- 
itz to supervise a plebiscite to decide 
whether Kashmir will become part of 
Pakistan or the Dominion of India. 

For more than a year India and Pak- 
istan fought an undeclared war over 
Kashmir, which lies between the two 
nations. Most Kashmiri are Moslems, 
like the majority people of Pakistan. 
But Kashmir’s Hindu ruler applied to 
have his state join India, 

Recently the U.N. persuaded India 
and Pakistan to let the Kashmiri people 
vote to decide which nation they should 
join (see Jan. 12 issue). 





U. $. AND THE WORLD 


HISTORIC EVENT. All the Fs 
have been dotted and all the T’s 
have been crossed in the North 
Atlantic Defense Pact. 


This historic document has been readied 
for signing in Washington, D.C., on 
Monday, April 4. 

The originating seven members—the 
United States, Canada, Britain, France, 
Belgium, The Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg—will be joined in the signing cere- 
monies by three more countries: Nor- 
way, Denmark, and Italy. Others likely 
to join up soon are Iceland and Portugal. 

The North Atlantic Pact (see major 
article in March 2 issue) binds the par- 
ticipating countries to an “all-for-one, 
one-for-all” defense agreement, It is to 

elast for 20 years and comes in to effect 
after it is ratified by the countries in- 
volved, é 

In the United States ratification re- 
quires a two-thirds vote of the Senate. 
Administration spokesmen predict that 
the pact will be approved in the Senate 
by a substantial majority, Both Repub- 
lican and Democratic leaders in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
have expressed their satisfaction of the 
pact, They were, in fact, consulted. on 
its wording in advance, 

The North Atlantic Defense Pact 
marks an important departure in Ameri- 
ca’s foreign policy, This is the first 
time that the United States has ever 
entered into a peacetime alliance with 
nations of Europe. 

The heart of the North Atlantic treaty 
is contained in the first paragraph of 
Article 5 of the text: 

“The Parties agree that an armed 
attack against one or more of them in 
Europe or North America shall be con- 
sidered an attack against all; and con- 
sequently they agree that, if such an 
armed attack occurs, each of them, im 
exercise of the right of individual or 
collective self-defense recognized by 
Article 51 of the Charter of the United 
Nations, will assist the party or parties 
so attacked by taking forthwith, indi- 
vidually and in concert with the other 
parties, such action as it deems neces- 
sary, including the use of armed force, 
to restore and maintain the security 
the North Atlantic area.” 
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4 Another important provision is Arti- 
' ele 3 which states that “in order more 


effectively to achieve the objectives of 
this Treaty, the Parties, separately and 
jointly, by means of continuous and ef- 
fective self-help and mutual aid, will 
maintain and develop their individual 
and collective capacity to resist armed 
attack.” 

It will, therefore, be up to the United 
States, as the strongest and richest mem- 
ber of the alliance, to supply the other 
countries with arms, A mutual-aid arms 
program is now being worked out and 
is expected to be submitted soon to 
Congress. 


“WEEK-END AT THE WAL- 
DORF”. Spring is the season of 
circuses. Preceding the Ringling 
Bros. by ten days, another “cir- 
cus” pitched its tent in New York. 


It was the self-styled “Cultural and Sci- 
entific Conference for World Peace.” 
The State Department called it a 
“sounding board” for Soviet propa- 
ganda. 


The conference was called by the, 


National Council of the Arts, Sciences 
and Professions, an organization which 
has been critical of America’s but not 
Russia’s foreign policy. There were del- 
egations from many countries, includ- 


ATOM. CITY INTO OPEN CITY 


ing Russia, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland. 

As expected, the Soviet delegates to 
the conference attacked the North At- 
lantic Defense Pact, the Marshall Plan, 
and America’s foreign policy in general. 

The three-day sessions at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel were picketed by several 
thousand members of anti-Communist 
organizations, A rival rally was held by 
the Americans for Intellectual Freedom, 
at which American cultural leaders de- 
nounced the persecution of scientists 
and artists in Soyiet Russia. 

The Soviet delegates included Dmitri 
Shostakovich, who has won world re- 
nown as a composer. 

What’s Behind It: The “Peace con- 
ference” at the Waldorf was regarded 
by mast observers as an attempt to sow 
confusion in the minds of Americans. 
While some participants were no doubt 
sincerely seeking ways to peace, the re- 
action of the American public for the 
most part was a “cold shoulder.” 


CONGRESS AT WORK 


RENT CONTROL CONTINUES. 
Top limits on rents will remain in 
force another 15 months. 


This appeared certain last week as Con- 
gress moved to approve the recommen- 
dations of a joint House-Senate confer- 





Internationa] News Photo 


Oak Ridge, Tennessee, is the city that 
cradled the first atomic bombs. 


Since its 


construction during the war by Uncle Sam, the atom city has been surrounded by 
secrecy. Last month the Atomic Energy Commission threw open the gates of Oak 
Ridge, inviting the public to enter. At ceremonies marking the event, a ribbon 
across Elza Gate was set aflame (above) by an atomic pile fifteen miles away. 
The public is still not permitted to see the atomic energy laboratories, but is 


free to explore the community and a new atomic energy museum. 











ence committee. President Truman’s ap- 
proval of the bill was forecast. 

The bill, a compromise between 
House and Senate versions, includes 
these new provisions: 

1. Individual states may remove rent 
controls in all or part of the state. Local 
communities also may decontrol rents 
in their area, if they receive approval 
from their governor, 

2. Rents should be set at a level to 
assure landlords a “faiy net operating 
income.” It was not clear immediately 
just what this would mean. Presumably, 
it would permit certain landlords to 
raise rents if they show that they can- 
not make a reasonable profit under 
present ceilings, (A slightly weaker 
“hardship” clause was already in the 
former rent law.) 

3. The Housing Expediter (the Fed- 
eral official in charge of rent control) 
gets certain additional powers. These 
include putting controls back on hotel 
apartments in New York City and Chi- 
cago, and on trailer camps. 

President Truman had asked Con- 
gress to renew rent control for a two- 
year period and to make this control 
stiffer than in the past. 

What's Behind It: Controls on rents 
were started in 1941 by the Office of 
Price Administration. These controls are 
almost the only wartime regulations 
still in force which affect the average 
American, Many areas of the nation 
have been released from controls, be- 
cause adequate housing is available, In 
other areas a low-priced apartment or 
house is still as scarce as a hen’s tooth. 
About one-third of our citizens live in 
rent controlled areas, 

Those opposed to rent control be- 
lieve that landlords and real estate 
owners are no longer getting a fair 
return, because operating expenses have 
increased so tremendously, These peo- 
ple also believe that the end of controls 
would greatly encourage the construc- 
tion of new houses for rent. 

Those favoring control believe that 
rent ceilings are necessary so long as 
there is a housing shortage. Without con- 
trols, they predict, rents would take a 
sudden jump, raising the cost of living 
for many wage earners and renewing 
the threat of runaway inflation, 


SENATE’S NEW RULE. In the 
March 23 issue we reported the 
Senate’s action on limiting its 
right to debate. Here’s how the 
new Senate rule works: 


Debate on any motion, measure, or 
other pending matter before the Senate 
may be shut off by a vote of at least 
64 Senators (two-thirds of the total 
membership). Once this cloture is im- 





| NEWS | (Continued) 


posed, a vote must be taken after a 
specified time. 

To this there is only one exception: 
Any proposal to change to Senate rules 
again is not subject to cloture, That is, 
there can be no limit placed on debate 
concerning such rules changes. 

Senators are divided in their opinion 
of the new procedure. Some approve it, 
pointing out that a filibuster (endless 
talking to kill a bill) can now be stopped 
by 64 Senators. This could prevent a 
handful of Senators from obstructing 
progress on legislation vital to the na- 

Other Senators are disappointed in 
the change. They point out that in most 
cases it will be impossible to get as many 
as 64 Senators to agree to cut off un- 
limited debate. For the immediate 
future these Senators see little likeli- 
hood of invoking cloture on debate con- 
cerning civil rights legislation, bitterly 
opposed by almost all southern Senators. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT 


GETTING BACK OF REFORM. 
A national citizens’ committee 
will lend its weight to recommen- 
dations of the Hoover Commis- 
sion. 





The committee hopes to create enough 
active public support to influence Con- 
gress to follow through on the Hoover 
proposals. 

The Hoover Commission (see March 
2 issue) has now submitted all of its 18 
reports to Congress, recommending 
sweeping changes in every Department 
and Agency of the Executive Branch. 
In most instances, however, Congress 
must take action to put the reforms 
into effect. There is already opposition, 
both in and out of Congress, from per- 
sons or groups whose position might 
suffer. 

Dr. Robert L. Johnson, president of 
Temple University, is expected to head 
the citizens’ committee, It will concen- 
trate on explaining to the nation’s tax- 
payers how much of their money can be 
saved by a more efficient Government. 


TENTH DEPARTMENT. A new 
Department of Welfare and Edu- 
cation should be added to the 
present nine Departments in the 
President's Cabinet. 


This is one of the Hoover Commission’s 
latest proposals. To the new Depart- 
ment would be transferred most of the 
branches of the present Federal Se- 
curity Agency, as well as the Bureau of 





Indian Affairs, now under the Interior 
Department. 

Included in the FSA at present are 
Governmental activities in education, 
social security, regulation of food and 
drug labeling, and many others, How- 
ever, the Commission recommends that 
the U.S. Public Health Service, now 
under the FSA, be transferred to a new 


United Medical Administration. 


The proposed UMA would unite 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Veterans 
Administration hospitals with all other 
Federal health services. 


ADVANCING SCIENCE 


ANOTHER “WONDER DRUG”? 
Neomycin is a promising rookie 
on that great germ-fighting team 
derived from the soil molds. 


Like its cousins, penicillin and strepto- 
mycin, neomycin is an antibiotic, An 
antibiotic doesn’t kill germs outright, 
but prevents them from growing, and 
reproducing themselves, 

Dr. Selman A. Waksman, of Rutgers 
University, discovered neomycin. He 
also discovered streptomycin, the only 
drug ever used with some success in 
fighting tuberculosis on a world-wide 
scale. In the test tube, neomycin is 
more deadly to tuberculosis germs than 
streptomycin, There is not yet enough 
neomycin in existence for a thorough 
test on tubercular animals. 

A related “wonder drug” is chloro- 
mycetin. It fights typhus, typhoid fever, 
and other diseases, Parke, Davis & Co., 
has now learned how to mass-produce 
chloromycetin artificially. 

To make any of the mold-family 
drugs, it has always been necessary to 
grow mold and extract the drug. This 
takes a good deal of time, even with 
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art of the Team for Security 


the wartime “speed-up” perfected for 


the making of penicillin. 

Soon it may be possible to turn out 
cheap and plentiful supplies of the 
mold-derived drugs, if the success with 
chloromycetin can be extended to other 
drugs. 


BRITISH COMMONWEALTH 


“TRIAL BY NEWSPAPER.” The 
London Daily Mirror thought it 
was a good murder story. The 
Lord Chief Justice thought it was 
too good. 


Recently John George Haigh was ar- 
rested on charge of murder, Two days 
later The Mirror (which sells more 
copies than any daily newspaper in the 
world—4,000,000 a day) printed all 
the gory details. The newspaper's sto- 
ries described a series of murders and 
other offenses committed by “the vam- 
pire.” 

The Lord Chief Justice of England 
was enraged. He said the stories hinted 
that Haigh was “the vampire.” 

That wasn’t fair, the judge said, be- 
cause Haigh had not even been brought 
to trial, Under British (and American) 
law, it is up to the courts alone to say 
whether or not a man is guilty of a 
crime. 

The Lord Chief Justice fined The 
Mirror $40,000 and sent the editor to 
jail for three months. 

British judges are often stern in 
punishing “trial by newspaper”; that is, 
publication of crime stories that might 
plant in the mind of a reader (or jury- 
man) the belief that a person on trial 
is guilty or innocent, American judges 
generally have been less strict. 

A few weeks ago three Baltimore 
radio stations were fined for broadcast- 
ing certain news about a murder case, 
contrary to a Maryland law (see Feb- 
ruary 9 issue). 


FOLLOW-UPS 


NORTH CAROLINA’S NEW SENA- 
TOR is Dr, Frank P. Graham, president 
of the University of North Carolina, He 
was appointed to succeed J. Melville 
Broughton, who died March 6 (see 
March 16 issue). 


“AXIS SALLY,” was fined $10,000 
and sent to prison for 10 to 30 years. 
An American, she was convicted of 
treason for broadcasting for the Nazis 
(see March 23 issue). 


A “SHARE-THE-WHEAT” TREATY 
has been signed by 42 nations. Five 
wheat exporting nations agreed to sup- 
ply nearly half a billion bushels of 
wheat yearly to 37 importing nations 
(see February 16 issue). 
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(Continued from page 9) 


agreed in 1946 to hold a conference to 
work out a new plan for international 
control of the Danube. 


The Danube Conference 

That conference took place last sum- 
mer at Belgrade, Yugoslavia. Ten na- 
tions took part. Russia and six Danube- 
valley countries with Communist gov- 
ernments lined up against the United 
States, Great Britain, and France. 

What happened? We give you one 
guess. The Communist countries sim- 
ply ignored the three Western nations 
and “wrote their own ticket.” They set 
up a new “international commission” 
composed only of the Communist- 
dominated countries of the lower Dan- 
ube valley. All plans for trading on the 


‘river must be made with a group of 


trading companies. Each company is 
owned 50 per cent by the Russians and 
50 per cent by one of the Communist- 
controlled Danube-valley nations. 

In other words, the Russians have 
posted a sign on the Danube: “Keep 
Out.” East-West trade, the river’s life, 
is gone while the “cold war” lasts. And 
a new page is writen in the trouble- 
stained history of the Danube. 


A Troubled History 

If rivers could talk, what stories the 
Danube could tell! It might say: 

“I was the moat that held back the 
barbarians from Imperial Rome. I was 
the gateway by which Asia invaded 
Europe—the Huns, and the Mongols, 
and after them the Turks. Crusaders 
passed this way toward Palestine. 

“How many traders, conquerors, and 
migrating peoples have used my valley 
for a highway! The rich farmlands of 
my plains tempted many of them to 
settle down. Fragments of a dozen peo- 


ples are scattered through my valley. . 


There are Romanians, claiming descent 
from the ancient Romans. There are 
the Magyars, whose ancestors were the 
Huns of Attila’s time. Higher up the 
river are Austrians and Germans. There 
are “pockets” of Germans in the lower 
valley, too. There are some Turkish 
peoples. Sprinkled along the valley are 
Slavs of every kind: Czechs, Slovenes, 
Slovaks, Croats, Serbs, Bulgars, Ukrain- 
ians. Nowhere on earth, I suppose, 


have so many peoples mixed without 
melting together. 
After many years each people 


wanted its own nation. In building their 
nations, they ended the Turks’ 400-year 
tule over my lower valley. They helped 
destroy the Hapsburg empire in my 
upper valley. 

“Thirty-five years ago a World War 
began in my valley. Only four years 
ago great battles of another World 





peace?” 

That question is hard to answer. The 
Danube in 1949 is one of Europe’s fes- 
tering sores. There the rival Commu- 
nist forces of Marshal Stalin and Mar- 
shal Tito wage a war of words and trade. 
There Communists, having smashed all 
opposition parties, have turned to the 
harder task of forcing peasants into col- 
lective farms. Hungary, a nation where 
more than two thirds of the people are 
Catholic, has sent a Catholic Cardinal 
to jail for life. Bulgaria has imprisoned 
Protestant ministers. Armed police ruth- 
lessly carry out the orders of Commu- 
nist leaders in the lower valley. Up- 
stream, Russia and the Western nations 
continue to disagree on terms of peace 
for occupied Austria. 


“Danubian Federation” 


Yet the hope survives that somehow, 
sometime, the Danube region can be 
knitted together as on® great peaceful 
community. This vision was born a cen- 
tury ago. In the famous revolutionary 
year of 1848 a parliament of liberal 
men met in Austria. They tried to re- 
build the Hapsburg empire. They 
wanted to replace the military, auto- 
cratic Austrian state with a loose union 
of free peoples. 

Counter-revolution drove out the lib- 
erals the next year. But the ideal of 
“Danubian federation” lived on. 

After World War I the Habsburg 
empire disappeared. It was broken into 
a half-dozen separate countries. Each 
distrusted the others. Trade barriers 
were raised. Many leaders in these 
countries worked for federation, or at 


Wide World 


Russia's “trademark” on the Danube: 
“peace monument” erected at Budapest, 
Hungary, at the end of World War Il. 





War raged here. When will I find’ 






least for a customs union. (A customs 
union is an arrangement for abolishing 
tariffs and other trade barriers between 
two or more countries.) If the Danube 
countries could unite in some way, the 
union would have enough industry and 
enough agriculture to sypply nearly all 
the needs of the region. 

The project never got very far. Now 
most of the Danube is firmly ruled by 
Communists. But some Danubians who 
have fled their native lands are still 
campaigning for a fedetal union of free 
peoples along the river. Perhaps, some- 
day, this great idea will bring lasting 
peace to the Danube. 





“Inside” Soviet Russia 
(Concluded from page 11) 


And another, with the repeating re- 
frain, “Hold sacred, my son, the name 
of Stalin.” 

Most articles express a strong Russian 
(not just Soviet) nationalism, which is 
a comparatively recent development in 
this presumably “internationalist soci- 
ety.” There is even a lengthy essay 
praising the career of the Czarist hero, 
Admiral S$. O. Makarov, who perished 
in the Russo-Japanese War of 1904. 

This stressing of Russian superiority 
is carried to ridiculous extremes. The 
readers of the PP are taught that it was 
not “the Englishman” James Watt who 
invented the steam engine but “the 
Russian,” Ivan Ivanovich Polzunov. The 
radio was invented not by Marconi but 
by A. S. Popov; the electric bulb 
not by Edison but by A. N. Ladygin; 
the first airplane was built not by the 
Wright Brothers but by A. +«F. Moz- 
haisky, etc., etc. 

What about Soviet teachers? What 
sort of “information” are they fed? The 
answer is supplied by Joseph Newman, 
Moscow correspondent of the New York 
Herald Tribune. In a dispatch, dated 
February 12, he quotes from an article 
written by one Sergei Kozelski in the 
Soviet Teachers’ Gazette. 

“If you visit a New York school,” 
writes Tovarich Kozelski, “you will see 


. two policemen there. They peep into 


every corner of the school. During re- 
cess periods these policemen go to the 
playground to watch the children. They 
are present at this school because ~ 
crime is reigning there. There is a spe- 
‘cial policeman for the examination in 
arithmetic, because the children send 
anonymous letters to the teacher threat- 
ening to cut off her fingers or put her 
eyes out in the event she gives them a 
bad mark for the exam.” 

Will all American teachers who have 
had their fingers cut off by their pupils 
please send us their names and ad- 
dresses? We are sure we can get Pio- 
nerskaya Pravda to furnish them with 
new, Soviet-invented fingers. 
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«Some of My Best Friends 
Are Families” 


I'VE DECIDED to let my kid brother “Tiger” live. I admit 
this sounds fantastically broad-minded, after he removed the 
spark plugs from my chariot on the evening when Mary Jane 
Simmons had asked me if I'd chauffeur her to our T-A-B 
Club meeting. 

Mary Jane was swell about the whole thing—said she 
didn’t mind walking a bit. I didn’t, either —with her. In fact, 
I was feeling so good on the way home that I didn’t even 
blow my top when she said she thought Tiger was cute. 
I merely pointed out politely that it was obvious that she 
hadn’t had any first-hand encounters with that terrifying 
species known as a kid brother. 

Whereupon, M. J. turns her violet eyes upon me and stops 
me cold with the announcement, “But I have! Why only last 
week when Tiger was coming down our street on his paper 
route, I crashed right into him on my bike. It was all my 
fault, but Tiger was a lamb about it and helped me pick up 
my books as if he were Sir Walter Lancelot.” 

“My kid brother?” I croaked. “And I think you mean 
Raleigh, not Lancelot.” 

“Anyway, it was Tiger,” M. J. insisted. “And we had a fine 
talk. That was when he told me you'd been dying to take 
_ me out — but didn’t have the nerve to ask me. And that was 
when I decided that I might just suggest . . .” 

“. . . That I take you to T-A-B Club tonight,” I finished 
weakly. Which goes to prove — well, I don’t know what. At 
any rate M. J. and I had quite a talk about families. 

Mary Jane said she used to think families were just some- 
thing you had to put up with until you came of age. 

“And then one day, Nick,” she said, “I made a startling 
discovery —that some of my best friends are families— 
families that I’ve met in books. About a dozen books on my 
list of favorites are family stories, You know — books like 


The Yearling, Life with Father, and Mama’s Bank Account. 
And I was crazy about Seventeen and Meet Me in St. Louis, 
two of last month’s T-A-B selections. And then there’s Hilde- 
garde Dolson’s We Shook the Family Tree and Gretchen 
Finletter’s From the Top of the Stairs.” 

. . . and Cornelia Otis Skinner’s Family Circle and 
Cheaper by the Dozen by Frank Gilbreth and his sister,” 
I put in to prove I'd read one or two books in my time. 

“Exactly,” M. J. said. “I decided that the charm of these 
books was that they were stories in which parents and chil- 
dren, or brothers and sisters, enjoyed each other. Sure, they 
had their spats occasionally, but there was a basic loyalty 
that carried them through everything.” 

“But the families that get written about are exceptional 
families,” I argued. 

“Naturally, we can’t all have Walter Damrosch for a 
father, as Gretchen Finletter did,” M. J. objected, “but I 
think the most ordinary families can have the feeling that 
made these famous families click. Take the family in Cath- 
erine Turlington’s Three to Make Ready —a lot of the things 
that happen to the teen-aged girls in that book have hap- 
pened to me and my sister Suzie in our dealings with Mom 
and Pop. In Catherine Turlington’s story, those things added 
up to a family having a hilarious time together. 

“And so,” M. J. finished philosophically, “when Suzie lend- 
leases my best sweater nowadays, I try to count ten and 
remember that she offered to do the dishes for me when I 
had an important date last week.” 

“Kid sisters aren’t quite so hard to handle as kid brothers,” 
I agreed, as I dropped my lady at her door.” 

“Nuts to you — and give my love to Tiger,” was the lady's 
parting word. 

Don’t blame me if I swipe Frank Stockton’s title to write 
a piercing little classic on family relationships. And don't be 
surprised if a future T-A-B Club selection happens to be The 
Lady and the “Tiger” by .. . 


Wield Wonk 


x * * 


Tub, Scrub, and Broadcast 


Back in the 1920s, a dark, good-looking 
young man with a magnetic voice set out to land 
his name on top of the announcing world. Even 
as a boy, he pretended to broadcast football 
games as he tubbed and scrubbed. 

Today that man, Bill Stern, is an outstanding 
member of the exclusive fraternity of the men 
behind the mike. Director of Sports for NBC 





and commentator for M-G-M’s News of the Day, 
the Motion Picture Daily has just voted him the 
Best Sportscaster in the U. S. for the 11th com 
secutive year —an all-time record! 

To aspiring announcers, Bill says: “Learn t 
read, speak, and write the English language with 
the greatest fluency —for your familiarity with 
words will be your stock in trade.” 
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BOOKS FOR APRIL 


|, PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS Emma Bugbee 


Ever want to be a newspaper reporter? Meet Peggy 
Foster, who covers her college for a New York newspaper. 
Watch her struggle with her first news story and go on her 
first interview. Thrill as she gets her first front-page by-line. 
Meet Peter, who covers aviation for the same newspaper. 
Peggy likes her job and likes Peter, too. Thanks to a way 
with words and a couple of miracles, Peggy does all right. 


7. DAVID HARUM Edward W. Westcott 


You never will forget country banker David Harum, a droll fellow who 
really knew the answers, although he had little “book learning.” His 
favorite pastime—horse trading—and his rough ways amused his wealthy 
young assistant, John Lennox, at first. Later John came to admire his 
sterling character—especially when David's advice helped John win 
lovely Mary Blake. 


3, CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT C. S. FORESTER 


If you like a sea story—packed with adventure—with no long speeches 
or flowery descriptions, this one is for you. And, along with all the ex- 
citement, you will learn a lot about our War of 1812. Captain Peabody 
ran the blockade from New York in a blinding snowstorm, to join 
forces with two Baltimore ships. In the Caribbean he caused much 
damage among British vessels until he was finally trapped. 


4, BILL STERN'S FAVORITE BASEBALL STORIES 
Bill Stern 


How is your baseball I.Q.? What disappointed 
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ball player became President of the U. S.? Name 
the “$100 outfielder who amassed a $7,000,000 
fortune.” Who demanded that Rube Waddell be 
forbidden by contract to eat animal crackers in 
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All Aboard 


There’s an old saying that April 
showers bring May flowers. But this 
particular April is bringing something 
besides showers and flowers to all 
T-A-B CLUB members. 

This month you can go places and 
do things with Captain Peabody—the 
Captain from Connecticut, Genghis 
Khan, and John Lennox--David Harum’s 
handsome assistant. Between the three 
of them, you'll see New York and Balti- 
more, the Caribbean, Tibet, Afghanis- 
tan, Persia, Turkestan, Russia, Poland, 
England and .. . . well, we guess that’s 
as far as anyone can go for 75c. 

If you have a T-A-B CLUB in your 
school, you-can get ready to start your 
travels right away, and simpler prepa- 
rations were never made for such an 
extensive trip. Just read over the de- 
scriptions of this month’s T-A-B CLUB 
books on this page. Check on the cou- 
pon, below, the ones you wish to pur- 
chase and hand the coupon, along with 
25c for each book, to your T-A-B CLUB 
secretary. 

Now you're ready to roll. When your 
T-A-B CLUB books arrive—you depart. 
And remember, next month is Dividend 
Month, the time to select one free book 
for every four you’ve bought this term! 

If you don’t have a T-A-B CLUB in 
your school, that doesn’t mean you can’t 
join the safari. Although it’s too late to 
start a T-A-B CLUB in your school this 
term, you can ask your teacher to send 
in the coupon in her copy of Scholastic 
Teacher for a T-A-B CLUB order blank. 
You can use this blank to order any of 
the T-A-B CLUB titles offered this 
term, 

By doing this, you'll be making sure 
that you have a supply of good books 
on hand for thuse warm summer days 
when turning a page will be about the 
only thing you'll have the energy to 
do. ; 


Age Book Club April Titles 





bed? (Rube’s roommate claimed he didn’t mind 


PEGGY COVERS THE NEWS 





the flat ones, but couldn’t stand those with horns.) 
Basebali’s deathless heroes and some of its mar- 


DAVID HARUM 





velous screwballs are all inside this book. 


CAPTAIN FROM CONNECTICUT 
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5. GENGHIS KHAN Harold Lamb 


GENGHIS KHAN 








There is fascination, color, humor, and terror in 
this story of the rise of one of the great generals 
of all time. Genghis Khan marched his army 
across Tibet, over the Pamirs, through Afghanis- 
tan, and Persia, across Russia, and into Poland. 
This extraordinary march has been acclaimed the 
greatest military feat in history. 


4 Check titles wanted above 
then hand in with 2 5c for each book ordered 
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*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 
CLUB secretary. 












The sun always causes the earth 
moon to cast shadows. But only at cen 
tain times does the earth’s shadow fall 
on the moon and cause a lunar eclipse, © 
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Diagram from ‘‘Sun, Moon and Stars,”’ 


A lunar eclipse does not occur ev- 
_ ery month. There are times when a 
year passes without one lunar 


by Skilling and Richardson, 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, Inc., New York 


all the world to see. 


* Means word is defined on page 26. 





If you face south and scan the sky 
overhead, you can see the two Bears. 
Between them winds Draco, the 
Dragon. 


sunrise. 





Look for Jupiter in the constelaa FY 


tion of Capricornus, the Sea Goat. 












There are many stories about the 
- dragon. I believe this Greek legend 
~ is the most famous: By 
Draco, a sleepless and fierce mon- LI 
ster, lived on an enchanted island. H 
‘ é 
There, a magic tree bore golden ap- dia 
ples which belonged to Hera, wife of Rin 
By CATHARINE E. BARRY Zeus. With the Hesperides, daugh- city 
Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, New York ters of heaven-carrying Atlas, Draco up in 
guarded the folden apples. = 00k 
Hercules, a great Greek hero, was of a 
N THE night of April 12 the eclipse. Sometimes, though, there assigned 12 tasks by/Zeus. The elev- 1797. 
0 moon will pass into the earth’s are three lunar eclipses in one year. enth task was to get by Draco and 1 | 
shadow and bé eclipsed. During Also on April 12, at about 9:00 bring back one of the golden apples ters. 
part of that night the earth will be P-™. Eastern Standard Time you Of the Hesperides. Zeus wanted My 
directly between the sun and the will be able to see many of our proof that Hercules had the strength Gonz 
moon. The earth will cut off the sun- _ brightest stars. and intelligence of a great hero. Rica 
light that makes the moon shine. To the east you'll see Spica, called Hercules asked Atlas to help him. Th 
When the moon is completely shad- the “star of prosperity” in ancient Atlas agreed to visit his daughters redia. 
owed, it will appear as a dull red times. Spica is a pure white star in and bring back the golden apples. we gi 
isk. the constellation Virgo. Also in the And Hercules agreed to carry the excep 
Such an eclipse is called a lunar ast you will sight Arcturus, our heavens on his shoulders until Atlas city r 
eclipse. It is not so exciting as a solar fourth brightest star. Arcturus is in returned. Ma 
=. caused when the moon “ yee ea . ory ’ ATLAS PICKS THE APPLES “oe 
ses directly between the sun and n te southwest,’ the red star . 
fa earth. But a lunar eclipse is well Betelgeuse brightens the horizon. Prey . wld oa — Pe giant that tables 
worth seeing. Betelgeuse is near the shoulder of ee ne ag oe so ‘te's a draw1 
Anyone observing the sky from Orion, the Giant. Orion’s belt will be ‘ 7 i ge a cee ie “a hed solid 
the dark (night) side of the earth just above the horizon. The belt will arp an bse fal "1 eek vr , cart, 1 
will be able to see the lunar eclipse— point to the brightest star in the sky, ee Bia i . be wa h, — . hed with | 
if the weather is clear. The total Sirius, the blue-white dog star. a. sSanggge a xsi oe a oe 
eclipse, from the time the moon en- In the northwest, Aldebaran, the aed 66 q —o Las oe "i  ! 
ters the earth’s shadow until it fiery eye of Taurus the Bull, winks a issn de y hav. the 1 
Seves. will take over five hours. one last time before disappearing _ ZUS Punished Draco for oe te marke 
The moon will enter the earth’s below the horizon. The pentagon '™8 guarded the golden apples. He Mai 
shadow at 8:31 p.m. Eastern Stand- (five-sided) figure of Auriga is near yet - = ee by pe! ae 
ard Time. As the moon disappears, Aldebaran. The brightest. star in ae re — o3 “— bs : d se 
it will show the curvature of the Auriga is Capella, which means “she ef: y y: en yap Rage 7 — 
earth’s shadow. This curved shadow at.” " Fa \ gx: Ali : » re oe — 
offers good proof that our earth is Here is the legend I promised to _ ee ti tog oan aiion i 
round. The moon will be out of the tell you about Capella: ane TI gan "1 es > il ae The 
earth’s shadow on April 13 at 1:50 ae — believed Capella yon ro enatentr risen: ny 
. Eastern Standard Time. saved the life of Zeus, King of ; ce all : 
nA lunar eclipse occurs at night Olympus. When Zeus was born, = mooted ay a app oew 
and only when the moon is ful], jealous enemies wanted to kill him peo “ a dames - : ia a pode : Presid 
When the moon is full. it is on the before he could become king. His ra oe 1s Santer Seaee Tae Oe ery 
tte side of the earth from the other, Rhea, hid Zeus in a cave. 201Z0n at sunset. 
—- * : . Saturn is still in our sky as an eve- But 
sun. It is in position to pass through She placed the goat Capella with sates. We te hai te tern becaus 
the earth’s shadow. The shadow of him. The infant kept strong by tag pa y eer oe pirates 
any object is always opposite the diaking Capeie'’s milk. ; ju it = is stil in the morning sky 
source of light that makes the shad- After he became King of Olym- Th rs wgeher ar 
e e giant planet is visible in the 
ow. (See diagram above.) pus, Zeus rewarded the goat. He h f cote hese we 
transported Capella to the sky for S0utheast for a tew hours 
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Victor 


By Victor Gonzalez Esquivel 


LIVE in the Costa Rican city of 
| Heredia (heh-RAY-dee-ah). Here- 
dia, which is a few miles away 
from the capital, San Jose, is an old 
city. Many of its buildings were put 
up in the days when Costa Rica was 
a colony of Spain. My house is back 
of a cathedral which was built in 
1797. 

I have two brothers and two sis- 
ters. I am 10 and the second oldest. 

My father’s brother is Alfredo 
Gonzalez Flores, president of Costa 
Rica in 1917. 

There are not many stores in He- 
redia.*We are so near San Jose that 
we go there for everything we need 
except food. We buy our food at the 
city market in Heredia. 

Market day is great fun in our 
town. 

The farmers bring fruits and vege- 
tables to the city in wooden carts 
drawn by oxen. The cart wheels are 
solid circles of wood. The whole 
cart, including the wheels, is painted 
with pictures in bright colors. Once 
a year, the government holds con- 
tests among the farmers to pick out 
the most handsome cart at each 
market. 

Many schools in my country are 
named after other American coun- 
tries. I go to the Argentine Republic 
School. 

History is my favorite subject. 
Costa Rican history is full of exciting 
stories. 

There is a little island near the 
Pacific coast of Costa Rica. It is 
called Cocos Island. Fishermen like 
to fish in the waters there. Your 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt 
went fishing there several times. 

But Cocos Island is famous mainly 
because it used to be a hideout for 
pirates. People say that pirates 
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buried their treasure on Cocos Is- 
land. 

Once, when a revolution was stir- 
ring in Peru, the Peruvian govern- 
ment placed much of the city’s gold 
and jewels on a ship resting at an- 
chor in Lima harbor. That night the 
crew mutinied and sailed away with 
Lima’s riches. The ship was wrecked 
near Cocos Island. The sailors got 
their booty ashore and buried it, but 
no one knows where. This buried 
treasure is called the “Loot of Lima.” 

’ People from all over the world are 
always asking our government for 
permission to dig for buried treas- 
ure. 

Our government lets people go to 
Cocos Island if they agree to give 
Costa Rica half of whatever they 
find. There have been more than 400 
treasure-hunting expeditions to the 
island. 

So far no one has found any treas- 
ure. But just last month a U. S. ex- 
pedition reported that by using a 





mine detector it had located metal 
on the island. They believe this 
metal may turn out to be the “Loot 
of Lima.” 

Of course, we do not learn only 
about pirates in school. Besides Cos- 
ta Rican history, I study Spanish, 
arithmetic, music, drawing, religion, 
games, and shop. 

School mornings my mother calls 
us at six. After we bathe and dress, 
we have breakfast. We have an 
orange or banana, bread and butter, 
and coffee. I leave for school at sev- 
en o'clock. 

At 11 am. I come home from 
school for lunch. Lunch is usually 
meat, rice, black or red beans, bread 
or tortillas (tawr-TEE-yahs), fried 
ripe banana, and coffee. (Tortillas 
are made of ground corn.) 

My brothers and sisters and I 
would like to write to boys and girls 
in the U. S. Our address is Casa 
Ruben Gonzalez Flores, Apartado 
66, Heredia, Costa Rica. 


Ewing Galloway 
Gasoline drums, fiown from plantations to be refilled, are unloaded. 













New York Central System 
Thousands of commuters depend on railroads, 
but the service loses money. 


6 OVE to ride the ferry,” was a 
nit tune a couple of years ago. 
Hundreds of thousands of people 

Saug the catchy lines but in real life 

fewer and fewer people were riding the 

ferry—the ferry between Weehawken, 

N. J., and West 42nd St., New York 

City, that is. The number of commuters 

has fallen off in recent years, according 

to the West Shore Railroad, the opera- 
tor of the ferry. 

Former commuters were using buses 
or their own cars on the new tunnels 
and bridge between New Jersey and 
New York City and ferry-boat revenues 
were declining. At the same time the 
cost of operating the ferry service was 
mounting—increased cost of labor, of 
equipment, etc. In 1947 fares for com- 
muters on the West Shore line were 
raised slightly after having remained 
almost the same for 27 years, But in 
1949 you still paid only five cents for a 
one-way trip from Weehawken to lower 
Manhattan. 

For the first six months of 1948 the 
railroad lost $832,832 on its ferry-boat 
service, nearly as much as the entire 
revenue from all passengers on the West 
Shore line, the New York Central said. 

If you were the board of directors of 
the New York Central, what would you 
do to solve such a problem? 

If you own a supermarket and your 
vegetable department operates at a 
heavy loss, you can discontinue the de- 

t. Or you can raise the price 
of your vegetables. The problem isn’t so 
simple when you operate a railroad, an 
air or bus line, or a steamship service. 

‘True, the railroad or bus line is a 





private business, owned by thousands 
of stockholders. But any major system 
of transportation is so important to the 
welfare of the public, that our Govern- 
ment has a great deal to say about how 
the business shall be operated. Rail- 
roads must get Government permission 
to change the rates they charge for 
fares and freight. They also must have 
Government permission to discontinue 
unprofitable services. 

Naturally railroads do not want to 
operate any of their services at a loss. 
Nor do they see why the profits from 
one part of their business—say the long- 
haul passenger service from Chicago to 
New York—should be used to make up 
the losses of other services—say the 
commuter services to and from the 
larger cities. 

Many railroads are faced with this 
problem of operating services at a loss. 
The Long Island Railroad is an out- 
standing example of a railroad which 
loses money on its short-haul commuter 
passengers. 


Help! Help! 


In many instances, as in the case of 
the ferry-boat service to Manhattan, the 
railroads have asked the Government 
for permission to increase the rates 
charged. 

States were the first units of govern- 
ment to create commissions to super- 
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Pan American World Airways System 


Directing plane landings, LaGuardia Airport, owned by Port of New York Authority. 


vise the rates and services of railroads, 
but their authority wasn’t enough be- 
cause most railroad traffic crosses state 
lines. States cannot regulate interstate 
commerce. Therefore, the Federal Gov- 
ernment created the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (ICC) in 1887. 
Later laws broadened and strengthened 
the powers of the ICC so that today 
the eleven commissioners exercise wide 
authority over railroads, bus and truck 
lines, express firms, etc. 

It is to the ICC that railroads appeal 
for rate changes if they deal with goods 
or passengers in interstate commerce. 
Frequently a railroad also appeals to 
state commissions. to get rate changes 
on traffic moving solely inside state 
boundaries. The Long Island Railroad 
would have to get the New York State 
commission’s okay on any plan to dis- 
continue its commuter service. The rates 
for the ferry-boat service between New 
York City and New Jersey would be a 
problem for the ICC to consider. 

The problem of making ends meet 
for the railroads is much greater than 
one of just deciding what to do about 
losing sideline services. The railroads 
did trojan werk transporting men and 
supplies in World War II. For three 
years now they have striven to replace 
engines, freight cars, coaches, ete, 
which wore out from the strain put on 
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American Trucking Associations, Inc. 


Ohio state police stop and weigh tank truck to see that it isn’t overloaded. 


rials and labor for the replacement of 
equipment is up. 

In addition to these rising costs, rail- 
toads have a huge tax problem. Rail- 
roads own their own depots and rights 
of way. (Airports often are owned by 
various branches of the government. 
Buses and trucks travel on highways 
built by state and other governments. ) 
Railroads must pay large taxes on their 
land, rolling stock, and other equip- 
ment. The railroads’ total tax bill in 
1947 was $936,000,000. 

This tax money doesn’t go to mod- 
ermnize or build railroad roadways or 
stations. It goes to support public 
schools, public health, build streets and 
highways, and to provide numerous 
other public services. 

The railroads are finding it difficult— 
even with the current large traffic—to 
find funds for modernizing their equip- 
ment, meeting rising payrolls, and pay- 
ing the taxes. They, therefore, are par- 
ticularly concerned with any branch of 
the railroad industry—commuter ser- 
vices, for example—which loses money. 

Income to railroads is regulated by 
the Government and income hasn’t kept 
pace with expenses. Railroads particu- 
larly feel that they have been unfairly 
treated in comparison with other modes 
of transportation. They want more pay 
for carrying mail. 


But the airlines are having their 


problems, too! Like the railroads, the 
airlines are so important to our national 
welfare and defense that they are reg- 
ulated by the Government. Congress 
created the Civil Aeronautics Authority 
in 1938 to help develop our air trans- 
portation system. The Civil Aeronautics 
Authority has two branches—the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration (CAA) and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB). 

The CAA has built and operates the 
system of navigational aids known as 
Federal Airways. The alert inspectors 
of the CAA’s Safety Regulation Divi- 
sion enforce the rules of the sky-roads. 
They examine civil aircraft for air- 
worthiness and pilots for proficiency. 

Over 35,000 miles of civil airways in 
the U.S. are linked together in the 
Federal Airways system. These airways 
are marked with visual aids, including 
over 2,000 beacons. 

The Civil Aeronautics Board (CAB) 
is responsible for the economic and 
safety regulations of all U. S. civil avia- 
tion. The CAB passes on the applica- 
tions of all airlines for routes and rates. 

Airlines are faced with many of the 
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problems faced by the railroads—re- 
placing equipment at higher costs, 
meeting high payrolls, paying taxes. 
Also like the railroads, the airlines must 
apply to a Government agency (CAB) 
for any changes in the price of fares. 

During World War II the Govern- 
ment passed a 15 per cent transporta- 
tion tax. If you buy a $10 ticket on any 
form of transportation, you also must 
pay $1.50 in taxes. The purpose of this 
tax on people was to discourage un- 
necessary travel. But the tax continues 
even though this purpose no longer ex- 
ists. Transportation officials urge the 
repeal of this tax. 


Down the Highway 


The trucking and bus industries, like 
the railroads, are regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, which sets 
up standards for drivers and regulates 
wages and hours of workers who work 
in interstate commerce. The ICC also 
requires financial and other reports of 
the industries. and has numerous other 
regulations. 

In addition, each state has its own 
highway and trucking laws and many 
of these laws make it difficult for inter- 
state trucking firms to operate efficient- 
ly and economically. 

These “road block” laws govern such 
matters as the weight and length of the 
truck or bus, the number of truck tires, 
etc. Worst of all, these regulations dif- 
fer from state to state, making for 
widespread confusion and inefficiency. 

A number of far-sighted state legis- 
latures have begun work to standard- 
ize highway laws as far as is possible. 
Eleven far western states have all 
agreed to permit operation of trucks 
and trailers up to 60 feet overall length 
and 60,000 pounds of gross weight. 
This is a step in the right direction. 

Modern buses are built for fast, safe 
travel and bus firms believe that buses 
should be allowed to travel in the fast 
through traffic lanes. 

Some highways are closed to trucks 
because government officials say that 
the trucks will wear the highways out 
too rapidly. Trucking firms point out 
that truck and buslines often pay as 
much as one-third of the money col- 
lected from all motor vehicles for high- 
way maintenance, Why, say truck offi- 
cials, shouldn’t highways be built 
sturdy enough to stand up under the 
traffic of the companies that pay so 
much of the taxes? 


Next article: May 4th issue, Air 


Transportation. 

















No Format... 
But What Form! 


programs are built on formats. Un- 

less handled with care, the format 
can be a booby-trap for even the most 
dazzling collection of talent. But there’s 
at least one program—the Meredith 
Willson Show (ABC, Wednesdays, 
10:30-11 p.m.)—which brilliantly 
avoids the trap. 

A format is simply an outline of a 
radio script. A variety format might de- 
vote 2 minutes to an introductory num- 
ber, 4 minutes to comedian-stooge ban- 
ter, 3 minutes to commercial, 2% min- 
utes to a vocal, 7 minutes to a skit, and 
so on until the full 30 minutes is ac- 
counted for. At first glance, there’s 
nothing wrong with that. Time is ra- 
dio’s life-blood. The show must come 
out “on the nose”; every minute must 
be accounted for. 

But when a format becomes rigid, it 
begins to get in the way. And it does 
become rigid as soon as the show once 
clicks with the audience. A writing 
team may experiment blithely with the 
format of a new show. But let that 
show once hit a high Hooperating— 
and the experiments stop. The format 
jells at the exact point where the show 
clicked. Thereafter the audience is 
faced, week after week, with the same 
Set-up: the same 2 minutes for intro- 
ductory music, 4 minutes for comedian- 
stooge banter, etc. The program loses 
its element of surprise, and a good 
deal of its showmanship. 


F::: BETTER or for worse, variety 


But surprise and showmanship are 
constant ingredients of the Meredith 
Willson show. And they remain con- 
stant because the format doesn’t. 
Meredith achieves this happy state by 
keeping on tap more acts than he needs 
for any one half-hour show. This means 
that different things happen each week, 
and they happen in different ways and 
at different times. It all adds up to a 
bright, relaxed—but fast-moving—half- 
hour of good light music and good light 
talk. 

In the pivot-place is Willson himself 
as orchestra leader, emcee, commenta- 
tor, and end man. “Comedian” might 
be added to that list, too, for Meredith 
pulls in a goodly number of chuckles in 
the course of a half-hour. But he spe- 
cializes in easy wit rather than in high- 
powered radio humor. 

One of Willson’s best acts is his 
“Long Hairs Are People” department. 
This might come under the heading of 
music appreciation—except that it’s fun. 
Being a fine musician himself, Willson 
occasionally takes a few minutes out 
to prove that serious music is as easy 
to listen to as jive, boogie and be-bop. 
He may do this by dissecting a few 
bars of Tschaikovsky or Beethoven for 
you. Or he may play up the idea that 
you should enjoy music for what you 
get out of it, not for what the com- 
poser put into it. “When you hear a 
symphonic piece,” he'll remark, “let 
your imagination run riot. Don’t try to 


Maestro Meredith Willson plots a novelty 
number 
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with pianist Paul Carter. 








read the composer’s mind. Who do you 
think you are—Gallup?” 

Even commercials are fun on the 
Willson show. Some of them are deliv- 
ered by Meredith’s brain-children, the 
“Talking People.” Sure, all people talk 
—but none of them talk quite like this 
group of three men and two girls who 
do an amazing and hilarious job of 
speaking, sighing, laughing, sneering, 
and snuffling in chorus. 

In the music department, again, is 
Paulena Carter, a pert and personable 
18-year-old who turns in tidy perform- 
ances on the keyboard. Paulena is 
equally at home with a smart arrange- 
ment of a good pop tune, or with a 
novelty number wherein she may imi- 
tate the nerve-wracking practice ses- 
sions of the kid next door who’s just 
beginning piano lessons. 


Folk Songs and Poetry 


Rounding out the music menu on the 
show, there are folk-songs by Josef 
Marais and Miranda. Although the cou- 
ple specializes in songs of Josef’s home- 
land, the South African veld, their song 
bag is loaded with delightful folk-music 
of many lands. 

Poet-laureate of the program is Hay- 
wire Mac. This whacky performer 
stops at nothing when he’s looking for 
subjects for his own peculiar brand of 
poetry. With a great show of boredom, 
he lackadaisically half-sings, half-chants 
his rhymeless wonders on_ unlikely 
topics—“The Ant,” “The Camel,” or 
“diate. 

From his “anything-can-happen-next” 
file Willson frequently pulls such odds 
and ends as: a post-Christmas fanfare 
to “the man who invented Scotch 
tape”; the announcement, set to music, 
of an “astonishing fact” (i.e.: there are 
more cats in New York City than any- 
where else); or imitations of the vari- 
ous imitators of Fred Waring’s famous 
glee club. 

Guest stars? The Willson show has 
those, too. A different guest drops in 
each week—for the sole purpose of de- 
livering a commercial. Recent visitors 
have included singers Margaret Whit- 
ing and Frankie Laine, comedian Abe 
Burrowes, and actor Herbert Marshall. 
High priced talent for simply boosting 
the sponsor’s product? Merely another 
proof of Meredith Willson’s idea that 
commercials can be entertaining, and 
of his determination to bring you 
best in entertainment every Wednesday 





























night. —Lee Learner, Radio Editor. 
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wanted to leap over a six-story house 


Joey felt so wonderful he 


A Small Matter 


HEN Joey went to bed that 
Weiss still thinking about the 

track team tryouts, he was so ex- 
cited he tossed around for two hours. 
First he lay on his right side, then his 
left side, then he rolled over on his 
stomach for a while. Outside it was 
raining and as he stirred uneasily next 
to his older brother Stan he kept imag- 
ining himself running down the home 
stretch, lapping the field, with the 
loud, deep, hoarse roar of a great crowd 
in his ears; the rain falling in the pas- 
sageway below his window made a 
sound like the applause coming from 
thousands of hands. Everybody was 
yelling: “Joey, Joey!”—cheering for the 
winner. It was wonderful being a 
champion athlete! 

When he got up the next morning 
Joey remembered the printed an- 
nouncement on the high school bulle- 
tin board: “Runners and jumpers want- 
ed for citywide field day. Register in 
the gym.” His brother Stan had opened 
the window wide before going to work, 
and the sweet smell of spring came into 
the room. It had stopped raining. Joey 
jumped out of bed and, after doing 
five minutes of bending and stretching 
exercises, started dressing. 

“Oh, boy,” he said aloud. “Oh, boy!” 


: He could hear his older brothers and 


By Albert Halper 


sisters finishing their breakfast before 
going to work, and he smelled the good 


aroma of food coming all the way from 
the kitchen. His mother was saying, 
“Take another roll, Carl. Eat some eggs, 
Mike. You work hard, no? And what's 
the matter, Hilda? No more coffee? 
Eat, eat—” His father and Stan had al- 
ready gone to the railroad shop. 

Joey brushed his teeth, washed his 
hands and face and made his way to 
the kitchen, flexing his muscles and 
walking on his toes like a ballet dancer. 
His older brothers and sisters had left 
the house. His mother was washing the 
pile of dishes they had left behind. 
When she saw him she set down a dish 
of prunes, two soft boiled eggs, three 
slices of toast and coffee. 

“You Joey baby, you lazy bones,” she 
said affectionately. “Did you sleep 
good?” 

“I s-slept like a rock,” he said. “Oh, 
boy.” He had forgotten he had tossed 
around al] night. As he started on the 
prunes he said, “Ma, isn’t r-running 
wonderful?” 

His mother smiled and nodded. 

“I th-think it is!” Joey said. He ate 
hungrily, finishing his breakfast in ten 
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minutes. As he put on his hat and coat 
and gathered up his school books he 
looked thoughtful. His mother, a big 
woman, stood near the sink, worried. 
She feared that expression. 

- “Did you study your lessons good 
last night, Joseph?” Joey hung his head. 
“I di-did, but it makes no difference.” 

His mother gave him his lunch and 
he went out the front way silently, 
gripping his books and his wrapped 
sandwiches under his arm. 

A pleasant damp odor was rising 
‘from the sidewalks; it was the same 
wonderful smell of spring that he had 
inhaled when he had jumped out of bed 
an hour ago. He turned the corner, head- 
ing for a big red high school three- 
quarters of a mile away. When he was 
a block from school he saw a dozen 
students, all big fellows, walking and 
shoving each other roughly and hap- 
pily as they drew near the big dark 
wooden entrance doors on Adams 
Street. They were juniors and seniors. 
He was a sophomore. Reaching the 
doors, the older students whooped a 
bit, then quieted down as they came 
inside. Joey followed them silently, his 
glance wavering. Would he ever be a 
junior, a senior? Inside the school he 
was soon lost in the corridors crowded 
with noisy students. 

His first class was in geometry. He 
sensed he would be called on today. As 
he took his seat he could feel his heart 
pounding so hard he was sure everyone 
could hear it. He was called upon by 
the teacher to prove a complicated 
theorem on the blackboard. He proved 
it, miraculously and satisfactorily. Grip- 
ping the chalk and writing on the 
board had given him confidence, and 
he sat down perspiring, feeling won- 
derful. 

When the bell rang he ran to his 
botany class. In the botany lab he. was 
asked an easy question by the instruc- 
tor. “What are the chief identifying 
characteristics of wild thyme?” Stand- 
ing at his seat, he answered the ques- 
tion slowly, breathing deeply, taking 
his time. His heart was pounding as he 
finished and his face was fiery red. As 
he sat down he felt like singing be- 
cause a dark-haired girl on the other 
side of the room gave him a warm, 
flashing smile. He hardly ever spoke to 
her and yet he felt somehow that she 
was the most sympathetic person in the 
whole school. Her name was Grace 
Ayres. 

When the bell rang, releasing the 
students from the botany period, Joey 
walked slowly from the lab. The next 
class terrified him. In the corridor he 
took a long drink of cold water at the 
fountain, though he was not thirsty. 

He shuffled into 2-A Latin five sec- 
onds before the bell. He took a back 
seat, hiding behind the big form of Sid 
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Bittel, hoping he wouldn’t be called on 
today. The class was reading Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars and though he had pre- 
pared his lesson he hoped with all his 
heart Miss Roth would not call out his 
name. Crouched behind Bittel, he be- 
gan perspiring. 

“Mr. Kusick.” 

Joey started. The wide back of his 
classmate hadn’t saved him after all. 
Miss Roth was not calling pupils from 
sight this morning but was reading 
from her little black book. Her voice 
sent a cold spear down his spine. 

“Mr. Kusick. Will vou please rise and 
read and translate paragraph two, page 
forty-five? Begin please.” 

Joey rose. As he held his book his 
hands were trembling. His face had 
slowly turned beet-red. He opened his 
mouth twice but no words came out. 
When he tried a third time a strange 
croak issued from his throat. 

“Mr. Kusick, please read. You've 
cleared your throat long enough. Have 
you a cold?” The near-sighted teacher 
peered at him impatiently. “There are 
many more pupils to be called on be- 
fore the end of this period, you know.” 

Again Joey tried to read. Four or 
five classmates turned to look at him. 
“He can’t talk again,” one of them 
whispered. On the other side of the 
room Grace Ayres, who was in his 
Latin class as well as in his botany pe- 
riod, stared at him, her eyes full of 
pain. With a great effort Joey man- 
aged to unlock his throat, stuttering 
terribly. 

He struggled through the entire 
Latin paragraph, his pulses pounding 
as though his veins would burst. Sit- 
ting before the crowded class, ‘the 
teacher, who put down Joey’s faulty 
reading to lack of preparatory study 
for the day’s lesson, became impatient 


again. 

“All right, we finally strangled our 
way through that. Now translate, 
please.” 


But Joey couldn’t. Though he knew 
the translation forwards and_back- 
wards, he was unable to project the 
first words past his teeth. His throat, 
his spine, the small of his back and his 


legs were in the grip of an unnameable 
/ 


and terrifying vise. In front of hig 
Bittel was looking down at his desk, 


whispering the first phrase to Joey over ™ 


and over. “Hardly had Caesar's troops 

. hardly had Caesar’s troops .. .” 

“Mr. Kusick, we hhaven’t any more 
time to waste today. Do you know the 
lesson? Answer. yes or no.” 

“No.” The saving word had come out 
easily enough. 

Sitting down in confusion, Joey was 
glad the torture was over; his forehead 
was wet. Through a haze he heard 
Miss Roth’s voice. 

“Miss Colton, will you try the same 
paragraph?” 

Forty minutes later, after eleven 
pupils had risen in turn and had trans- 
lated their lines of Latin, the corridor 
bells rang. The period was over. The 
students picked up their books and 
after reaching the door rushed upstairs 
to the lunchroom, like healthy hungry 
animals. They pounded up the old 
staircases toward the fourth floor. At 
the door Joey hesitated, then, taking a 
deep breath, he bounded up after the 
others. One of the fastest runners in 
the school, he was first to reach the top 
of the building. A 2-A Latin classmate 
wheezed behind him. 

“Gee, Joey,” he gasped, awed, “you 
set a world’s record that time.” 

“Th-that was n-n-nothing!” Joey said 
proudly. “I can r-run even faster than 
that!” 

After lunch Joey struggled through a 
reading of Macbeth in 2-A English. 
When the period ended his heart 
soared like a bird. He made his way 
down to the gymnasium in the base- 
ment, his legs and arms feeling as light 
as cotton. His Latin and English teach- 
ers would never have recognized him. 
He looked like a different person. He 
went to his locker and changed into his 
gym shoes. Before the roll was called, 
he ran happily around the track to get 
warmed up, then headed for the hori- 
zontal bar where he executed some 
difficult stunts. 

“Line up,” the gym instructor called 
out. The boys quieted down while the 
instructor called the roll. Afterwards 
the instructor made an announcement. 

“I want to call attention again to the 
track events in the city-wide field day 
which will be held this year on May 
fifteenth. In the past, Marshall High 
hasn’t shone too brilliantly in this de- 
partment. I don’t know the reason for 
this. We ought to have a few good 
runners and jumpers among us.” (Here 
Joey trembled with anticipation.) 
“Maybe we lack a little of that fighting 
spirit. Let’s find out. Okay, let’s go.” 

The boys broke ranks and the in- 
structor began asking students to try 
out for the hop-step-and-jump, the 
dashes, and the jumping events. In five 

(Continued on page 36) 
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FOR MOST CARS the correct 
answer is “FROM THE TURNING OF THE 
CAR WHEELS.” 

As the train moves, the wheels 
turn. As they revolve, they drive 
either a belt or a shaft geared to the 
axle. This device, in turn, drives a 
generator which makes the electric 
current —so long as the train is mov- 
ing. Storage batteries keep the cur- 
rent constant and supply electricity 
when the car is not in motion. 

This is but one of the many effi- 
cient devices and methods which 
have been developed in the course 








RAILROAD PASSENGER CARS 
USE A LOT OF ELECTRICITY... 


Where do they 
get the Juice’? 


FROM THE TURNING OF THE CAR WHEELS? 


Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR, presenting the 
> 4 musical shows. Every Monday evening over the ABC Network, 
8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain, and Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 


of the railroad industry's program of 
research and improvement which 
goes on constantly. Last year they 
spent over a billion dollars on new 
and better cars and locomotives, on 
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FROM CURRENT 
IN THE TRACKS? 
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FROM SUB-STATIONS ALONG THE ROUTE? 


improved tracks, terminals, signals 
and other things which make for 
better, more comfortable travel and 
dependable, low-cost freight trans- 
portation. 

There is only one way in which 
railroads can keep on making invest- 
ments of this kind. This is through 
earnings in line with today’s higher 
level of costs. This is the best kind 
of insurance that American people 
and American business will continue 
to have the most efficient, most eco- 
nomical, most dependable rail trans- 
portation in the world. 


world’s great 























i. THE DANUBE RIVER 


Place an F in front of each of the 
following statements if it’s a fact; an 
O if it’s an opinion. Each counts 5. 


Total 40. 


__l. The Danube is the second 
longest river in Europe. 

__2. The Danube nations need 
canals to the Mediterranean Sea. 

__3. No river in the world touches 
sO many countries as does the Dan- 
ube. 

__4. All nations in the world 
should have free use of the Danube 
River. 

__5. The United States controls 
the upper part of the Danube. 

__6. The Danube countries should 
develop their railroads instead of 
their river traffic. 

__7. There is practically no river 
commerce between the U. S. and 
Russian zones of Austria. 

__8. The World Court should or- 
der Russia to open the Danube to 
world trade. 

My score 


il. OUR PACIFIC WARDS 


Using the numbers | to 5 place the 
following events in chronological or- 
der. Each counts 3. Total 15. 

—__The United Nations created the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands. 

__Spain began colonization of the 
Marianas. 

__The League of Nations allowed 
Japan to take charge of former Ger- 
man islands in Micronesia. 


STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition 


__Germany bought the Caroline 
Islands. 
__Japan surrendered, ending 
World War II. 
My score 


ill, U. S$. TRANSPORTATION 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions, write the 
correct answer. Each counts 5. Total 
15. 

rd. What is the 
name of the Federal agency which 
regulates the railroads, bus, and truck 
lines? 

be 2. What Federal 
agency operates the system of naviga- 
tional aids known as Federal Airways? 

3. What is the 
name of the Federal agency to which 
airlines must apply for a change in 
rates? 








My score 


IV. INSIDE SOVIET RUSSIA 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements, write the 
number preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 4. Total 20. 


__a. The “Pioneer” movement in So- 
viet Russia is sponsored by 
1. the government 
2. The United Nations 
3. private organizations 
4. International Workers of the 

World 

__b. All of the following describe 
Pionerskaya Pravda, the news- 
paper for young Russians, except 
1. four-page tabloid 
2. many illustrations 





3. full page of comics 

4. five narrow columns per page 

Soviet publications encourage 

loyalty to 

1. Lenin and Stalin 

2. friends and family 

8. Hitler and Mussolini 

4. the idea of private profit 

d. According to one of the early 
1949 issues of PP, the paper for 


young Russians, the United 

States is 

1. experiencing great unemploy- 
ment 


2. the backbone of the move- 
ment for world peace 
3. a land of happiness and sun- 
shine 
4. Russia’s closest ally 
__e. The foreign articles in the early 
1949 issues of PP were devoted 
to all of the following, except 
1. rebirth of fascism in Italy 
and Western Germany 
2. praise for the “people’s gov- 
ernment” of Poland 
3. attack on the “capitalist re- 
gime” in France 
4. hope that the Marshall Plan 
would help reconstruction of 
Europe, 
My score 


V. WHO IS HE? 


He has just left 
Government ser- 
vice after eight 
years in high posi- 
tions. He was the 
first U.S. Secre- 
tary of Defense. 
Write his name on 
the line below. An- 
swer counts 10. 





My score_ My total score 








My name___ 


CQ for issue of April 6, 1949 
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tribute—A noun. As used in the arti- 
cle, a tribute is a payment which, by cus- 
tom, many native tribes make to their 
chiefs or rulers. In the ancient world a 
conqueror often forced nations he de- 
feated to give him a tribute of money or 
goods. Sometimes, to show that they re- 
mained in submission to their conqueror, 
the defeated nation had to keep on pay- 
ing tribute at recular intervals. 





primitive—An adjective that means 
“early.” A primitive people is one that 
has not yet learned the ways of civiliza- 
tion and is considered to be in an early 
stage of development. 

mandate—A noun. Mandate was a term 
used by the League of Nations (which 
is now dead). A League mandate was an 
order directing a member-nation of the 
League to set up and administer a gov- 
ernment in certain parts of the former 
German and Turkish empires. These re- 
gions, most of which were once colonies 
of Imperial Germany, were taken away 





from their former rulers at the end of 
World War I. 

trusteeship—A noun. Many of the areas 
to which League mandates formerly ap- 
plied are now United Nations trustee- 
ships. By order of the U. N., member- 
nations of the U. N. administer the areas. 
Each administering nation agrees to obey 
certain U. N. rules. For instance, the ad- 
ministering nation promises to manage 
the area in the best interests of the native 
people. 

radiate—A verb. To radiate means to 
give off rays, such as rays of light or heat. 
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ALBERT EINSTEIN, by Elma Ehrlich Lev- 
inger. Messner. 1949. $2.75. 


Any reader—girls, boys, and adults— 
should be interested in this short, sim- 
ple biography of Einstein. It explains 
dearly and simply, so that everyone 
can understand, some of the ideas Ein- 
sein has contributed to the world. 

This biography isn’t however, as 
good as it might have been. You'd like 
to know what Einstein was like as a 
boy; you'd like to know how he hap- 
pened to become interested in science; 
you'd like to know something about 
the personality of this great man. But 
the author herself doesn’t seem to know 
this side of Einstein. So she has stuck 
to presenting the main facts of his 
career. But she has made these facts 
so readable and interesting that many 
of you won’t want to miss her book. 


SWEEPER IN THE SKY, The Life of Maria 
Mitchell, by Helen Wright. Macmillan. 
1949. $4. 


America’s first woman astronomer 
was Maria Mitchell (1818-1889) who 
grew up in a whaling family on the island 
of Nantucket off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts. Like other youth from sea- 
going families, she learned to find her 
way around at night by the stars almost 
as soon as she could read, and she never 
lost her interest in the stars. 

This biography is well-written and 
readable, although it has little conver- 
sation. It’s for readers who are looking 
for a well-rounded, sensitive portrait 
of a remarkable person. 


GIANT BOOK OF SPORTS. Edited by 
Gene Schoor. Garden City. 1948. 
$2.50. 


Whether you are an active athlete or 
just a fan, whether you stick to one 
sport or like ’em all, you'll find a moun- 
tain of interesting information in this 
book. It gives you all the essential facts 
about six major sports—baseball, foot- 
ball, basketball, boxing, tennis, and 

wling. 

In addition to outlining the history, 
basic rules, Hall of Fame, and records 
for each game, the book shows you 
exactly how to play each sport—position 
by position, skill by skill. 


(Continued on page 33) 





How Skinny saved 
the big game! 


“PICK POCKET” 

















OL’ SKINNY 
IS REALLY HOT 
. THIS SEASON! 







LAST YEAR HE 
MUFFED ‘EM ALL. 
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GOLDSMITH “PICK POCKET” 





























YOu'LL PLAY 
A BETTER 

GAME WITH A 
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Tell your Dad about the “PICK POCKET” 
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Parting 
Shots 


q LEASE forgive me for not blowing 
Phe p:: top about baseball this week. 
4 I've been a red-hot ball fan since I 
learned’ to walk—about a century or 
two ago. But I don’t start getting ex- 
cited until April 18 when the big league 
races get underway. 

All this spring training hoopla leaves 
me cold. I don’t give a hoot about Joe 
Blow’s ailing hangnail, the million and 
one rookies who “can’t miss,” “Lefty” 
Bonehead’s vow that his arm, which has 
been dead for five years, is now as 
“good as new” and that he'll “win 20 
sure”; etc. 

This kind of stuff is spieled spring 
after spring. And like Christmas carols 
on July 4th, it doesn’t mean a thing. 
You can always bet your last bobby 
sock that Joe Blow’s hangnail will be 
o.k. by April 18th, that a million of 
those “can’t miss” rookies will be back 
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in the bush leagues, and that Bonehead’s 
“new” arm will be just as dead as the 
old. 

So look, guys, let’s keep off the grass 
for another week or so. Once the sea- 
son opens, we'll really have something 
to gab about. 

Before the hoop sport becomes just 
a dull memory, I'd like to relay a real 
super team to you. Take a look at the 
chart on this page. As you can see, I 
took the five best All-American teams, 
laid ’em side by side, and counted 
noses. The players who received the 
most votes (“Final Winners”) became 
the super team. 

According to the. people who know 
their dribbles best, Ed Macauley, the 
St. Louis 6-ft.-8-in. stringbean, was the 
brightest star in the game last season. 
“Easy Ed” was the only player to make 
every team. 





Twenty-second of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 





Brace up, chum, and take the bit by the teeth. 


Don’t be ashamed of your braces. Don’t slip ‘em off on the 


sly or stiffen your lips. Adopt a ‘’so what” attitude. Remem- 
the braces will give you straighter, healthier teeth. 


Hear 








Tony Lavelli, who broke the all-time 
college scoring record, and Alex Groza, 
Kentucky’s great center, received four 
out of five ballots; while Ralph Beard, 
Kentucky’s swift midget, and Vince 
Boryla, Denver’s pivot-shot artist, cap- 
tured three out of five votes. 

Note that I didn’t break the teams 
down by positions—forwards, guards, 
and center. Position play is something 
of a joke these days. Once the ball is 
tossed up at center, practically every- 
body becomes a forward. 

Look at the* super team. Three of 
them—Groza, Macauley, and Boryla- 
were centers, and a fourth—Lavelli- 
played center on and off the past four 
years. 

If you'll check back to my Decem- 
ber 15th column, you'll see that I 
guessed right on three of the five All 
Americans (Groza, Macauley, and 
Beard). One of my other first-team 
choices—Bob Cousy, of Holy Cross— 
made most of the second teams. 

Mye fifth pick—Kevin O’Shea, of 
Notre Dame—was the hard-luck star 
of the year. After playing All-American 
ball in 1947-48, O’Shea came down 
with a bad ankle this season and was 
unable to play regularly. 

Although Lavelli set an all-time scor- 
ing record last season, there was at 
least one high school player he did not 
out-shoot. I refer to Ken Alessi, the 
5-ft.-7-in.-145-lb. hot-shot from York- 
ville (Chio) High. In 29 games last 
season, this pocket-sized superman sank 
1,050 points—for a fantastic average of 
36 points a game! 

On four occasions, Ken outscored the 
entire opposition, and in one game 
tallied 70 points—believed to be an alk 
time Ohio record. 

The miracle midget is also a great 
football and baseball player, and the 
college scouts are milling around on his 
doorstep. 

Nine hoop fans from Northeast Hi 
(Philadelphia) — James Dolge, J 
Ceili, William Dahn, Richard Bradley, 
Art Korotkin, Herb Finkelstein, Sandy 
Silver, George Rittersbach, and Staf 
Bergman—accuse me of being unfair 
labor—the labor of Joe Fulks. 

They're mad at me for claiming 
Fulks isn’t as good as George Mikait 
and for saying that Fulks roams the 
court like a “hungry giraffe.” “Well” 
they say, “Mikan is just five inches of 
giraffe taller. Does Mikan ever fight for 
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S ball? Can he dribble? NO!” They 


Wile playing” and merely gets by on 
jis height. 

Look, men, I admitted that Fulks is 
ggreat ball player. But he never was 
md never will be as good as Mikan. I 
wish I could do as “absurdly little play- 
ing” as Mikan. I'd be making $3,000 a 
week instead of just $2,750. 

In my recent column on sports an- 
souncers, I made no mention of Ted 
fusing. And Cadet Lt. Robert A. 
Weithorn, of Stratford (N. J.) Military 
Academy—a Husing fan—wants to know 
what I think of him. 

I think sport fans owe a debt of 
gatitude to Ted. He was the guy who 
paved the way for the Sterns, Allens, 
and Barbers. But I don’t think he rates 
my more. He seems to be all voice and 
no substance. Ted does more disc- 
jockeying than sports announcing these 
days, and I for one won't argue with 
his choice. 

Here’s how Cadet Weithorn rates the 
sportscasters: (1) Ted Husing, (2) 
Mel Allen, (3) Marty Glickman, (4) 
Red Barber, (5) Stan Lomax, (6) Russ 
Hodges, (7) Steve Ellis, (8) Bill 
Corum, (9) Dizzy Dean, and (10) Bill 
Slater. 

I disagree with Nos. 1, 7, and 8. Oth- 
erwise the list is fine and dandy. Inci- 
dentally, I forgot all about Dizzy Dean 
in my original column. To me, Diz is 
thsolutely tops as a baseball announc- 
et. He doesn’t know a verb from a 
trombone, but he has a swell voice, a 
nice sense of humor, a thorough know]- 
edge of the game, and—most important 
of all—he isn’t afraid to call a spade a 


spade. 


—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 



























NOW REMEMBER ALL 
IVE TOLD you, FROSH! 

















KEEP BOTH EYES OPEN 






























GOLLY, BILL, I'M 
MORE NERVOUS 
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PTS is ae eee 










ATTA BOY, HERES YOUR 
LAST SHOT! MAKE IT GOOD 


CREEPERS ! 
WELL, HERE 


YOUNG FELLOW! 






















FELLOWS! Being able to shoot straight is a lot of 
fun. And the right equipment to help you enjoy 
this keen sport is a Remington Model 513T target 
rifle and Remington ammunition. They're an un- 
beatable combination. Remington Arms Com- 
pany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


equipped with heavy — 

barrel, target stock, 

sling strap, peep 
ond 





THAT WAS FINE SHOOTING, 
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VOCALS 

###Mr. Sears and Mr. Roebuck 
(Columbia). Dorothy Shay. We thought 
Dorothy’s material was running a little 
thin in her last album (Coming ’Round 
the Mountain), but this is the cutest 
trick she’s pulled for a long time. Taking 
her pen and Sears-Roebuck catalogue in 
hand, the gal gives the mail-order peo- 
ple her male-order in sauciest Shay 
style. The backing, #You Broke Your 
Promise, is a waste of space. 


##Underneath the Linden Tree 
(Columbia). Ken Carson with Ray 
Noble orch. Saucy whistling and a 


bouncy beat brighten up and set off 
“mediocre lyrics to advantage. The No- 
blemen join Ken on the flip—# #The 
Streets of Laredo. 


# Good. 


# Save Your Money. 


# # # Portrait of Jennie and An Old 
Piano Plays the Blues (Capitol). King 
Cole Trio with string orch. Jennie is a 
slow ballad which Nat’s soft voice treats 
most delicately. The old piano»on the 
flip is Nat’s, and the tune is a wistful 
blues ballad. 


# #Comme Ci, Comme Ca and While 
the Angelus Was Ringing (Columbia) 
Frank Sinatra; Comme Ci, Comme Ca 
and Great Guns (Capitol) Margaret 
Whiting; Comme Ci, Comme Ca and 
The Bells in Her Earrings (RCA Vic- 
tor) Tony Martin. There’s not much to 
choose between these three versions of 
C.C.C.C., although we'd say Sinatra’s 
comes off the smoothest. The lyrics to 
this continental ballad may have sound- 
ed more inspired in French, but for the 


tune’s U.S. Aebut, everything but § : 


title line has been translated into 


dull English. The song has a nice mood 
though, and Sinatra can teach our 
French class any day he wants. 


SHAKESPEARE A LA PORTER 
# #Kiss Me, Kate (Columbia). AL 


fred Drake, Patricia Morison, Lisa Kirk,- 


and Harold Lang with the original 
Broadway cast. It’s time we said a con- 
sidered word about the new Cole Por- 
ter score. As we commented a few 
weeks back, this is the best Cole Porter 
we've heard in a long time. But after 
listening to the whole score several 
times, we're inclined to think that the 
total effect, though pleasant, is no mile- 
stone in music. 

On the lyrics end, Porter is most suc- 
cessful when he’s spiking his 20th cen- 
tury idioms with a few Shakespearean 
turns of speech—“Where is the Life 
That Late I Led?” or “I’ve Come to 
Wive it Wealthily in Padua.” These im- 
pudent constructions remind us fre- 
quently of Gilbert and Sullivan—al- 
though Porter is less witty and less 

(Continued on next page) 








Mi“ Worthwhile. 


VY Tops, don't miss. 
“Save Your Money. 


WYTHE RED PONY (Republic. Pro- 
duced and directed by Lewis Mile- 
stone. Screenplay by John Steinbeck.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Lewis 
Milestone’s The Red Pony as their 
Movie-of-the-Month for April. The film 
is based on John Steinbeck’s sensitive 
story about life on a small California 
ranch. 

A perennially popular theme—that of 
a boy’s love for a horse—is the main 
concern of this story. But the film, like 
The Yearling, is also a study of a boy 
(Peter Miles) growing up and of the 
human relationships that shape his life. 

The first half of the film concerns the 
efforts of young Tom Tiflin (he was 
named Jody in the book) to break and 
train his red pony under the watchful 
eye_of cowhand Billy Buck. These 
scenes have a leisurely pastoral quality. 
When Tom’s pony escapes from the 
stable in a storm and catches a severe 
cold, the tension mounts, and the film’s 
most dramatic moments follow as Tom 
and Billy Buck struggle to save the 
pony’s life. 

-The scenes between Tom and the 


cowhand have grace and conviction and 
catch the bewilderment and shock of a 
boy discovering that nature can be 
cruel, and that human beings are not 
infallible. The part of the cowhand is 
plaved by Robert Mitchum with sym- 
pathy and sincerity. 

Those scenes of the film that involve 
Tom’s mother and father are less con- 
vincing. Myrna Loy looks and acts more 
like “the wife of the Thin Man” than 
the wife of a rancher. Shepperd Strud- 
wick, as the father, is handicapped by 
fuzzy character definition in the screen- 
play itself. 

In adapting his story to the screen, 
Mr. Steinbeck has added an element to 
the father’s character. Fred Tiflin is 
supposed to be a city man who doesn’t 
take to ranching, and this makes him 
unhappy in his marriage and gruff with 
his son. But this problem is suggested 

so sketchily and 


EAMO\TEOFTHEWONTHEZ resolved so hastily 
= Scholastic = Ss ie it ~ con- 
= v4 = uses the main 
= AzInES = meaning of the 
= 1). , wo Story. 
= Moe te = We havea hunch 
= No th = that the characteri- 
EAWOVIEOF THE WON THE zation you will re- 
Movie-of-the-Month ™ember longest is 
Seal for April is the one turned in 
awarded to Republic by Louis Calhern 
for The Red Pony. who plays Tom’s 
grandfather. The 


grandfather in his youth had led a band 
of pioneers across the mountains to 
open up the west. In his old age, he 
can only tell and retell the stories of 





those expeditions when there was a 
spirit of “westering” in the people. It is 
in Calhern’s speeches that the flavor of 
Steinbeck’s prose is best revealed. 

One of the film’s chief virtues is a 
wonderful score by Aaron Copland. 
This background music takes up the 
sounds of ranch life and weaves them 
into colorful themes that have a drama 
of their own and do much to underscore 
and point up the emotional values ina 


scene. 





Peter Miles, in his first movie role, 
portrays Tom Tiflin in The Red Pony. 
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Sharps and Flats 


(Continued) 


abtle than these masters. Cole’s melo- 
dies also seem to profit by the injection 
of a Shakespearean phrase, as he is 
sbliged to cut away from conventional 
mpos to accommodate an unfamiliar 
phrasing. 

On the whole he shows the greatest 
giginality in his storytelling songs— 
those that were particularly designed 
for his Taming of the Shrew theme. 
And we're still susceptible to breezy 
patter songs like “Tom, Dick, and Har- 
v’ or “Always True to You.” 

While such conventional romantic 
ballads as “So in Love” or “Why Can’t 
You Behave?” show a practiced hand at 
this sort of thing, we suspect they'll be 
lst in the shuffle of love songs and 
laments in another six months. Mean- 
time, of course, they'll be among the 
most-recorded and requested numbers 
of the score. 

This recording by the original cast is 
robust and spirited, and we were sud- 
denly struck that a lot of these crooners 
and canaries who do most of their sing- 
ing to.a mike are getting a little effete 
and namby-pamby. It’s a real relief to 
hear some folk’ who are used to pro- 
jecting to a full house and who use all 
of their voice boxes in singing. Reminds 
us that singing is supposed to be fun. 

We did think Patricia Morison’s con- 
tributions were a little labored, but Lisa 
Kirk is dandy, and Drake and Lang 
who take the masculine solos are fine. 

By the way, in case you live 500 or 
5,000 miles from Broadway, this is one 
of the few musical comedy albums we 
know that gives you the feeling of the 
story behind the songs and interplay of 
characters in the show. 


FOR DANCING 

# # Tangos for Two (M-G-M). Harry 
Horlick and orch. A sprightly collection 
of eight of the most frequently heard 
and most danceable tangos. Album 
Notes claim these are the recordings 
being used in tango classes at Fred 


Astaire’s Dance Studios. And guess 
what we found inside our album—a 
complimentary ticket, good for one 


dance lesson at any of Mr. Astaire’s 30 
studios. Good-bye record reviewing— 
Ginger Rogers, here we come! 


CLASSICAL 

# # #Beethoven’s Sonata No. 3 in A 
(RCA Victor). Pierre Fournier, “cellist, 
and Artur Schnabel, pianist. This is a 
Majestic, spacious creation with a wide 
emotional range. It was our introduc- 
ion to a splendid French ’cellist who 
suffers only by comparison to the bril- 
liance of Schnabel who's just about tops 


48 a Beethoven interpreter. Beautifully 
recorded», 
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Striding across the Nation like the 
legendary giant in 7-League Boots, 
trucks are performing a daily 
miracle, 


Your food, clothes, furniture~every- 
thing you eat, wear, use or buy — is 
brought to you with the speed, flexi- 
bility and economy unmatched by 
any other transportation system. 


Trucks have always held the line 
against higher prices. And they’re 
in there right now, fighting harder 









... that are 
OVERTAKING YOUR 





~ HIGH COST OF LIVING! 


than ever helping you to overtake 
your high cost of living. Creating 
new wealth. New industries. Higher 
standards of living. 


You benefit when trucks roll because 
trucks help all business economize. 
So remember: as your cost of living 
turns the corner... and you’re pay- 
ing Jess for your necessities of life 
-»-you might well give the next 
truck driver you pass a nod. For bis 
“J-League Boots” are making your 
dollars go a long, long way. 


FREE! Send today for the trucking industry's new exciting 16mm. motion picture 


“HORIZONS UNLIMITED”’— available now for group showings at no cost. 


rune AMERICAN TRUCKING woustey 


AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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BOY dates GIRL 


FEW COLUMNS back, we threw 
a bone at the wolves who howl, 
“Kiss me, Kate,” to every girl 
they date. Here’s hoping our aim was 
good enough to discourage a few of 
those ferocious characters who main- 
tain that every invitation ought to 
pay off in a little or a lot of necking. 
Now, the question is—what do you 
do about the characters you don’t 
want to discourage—the Harry, Dick, 
or Tom you really like a lot? When 
youre “so in love” (or think you 
are), what are the rules? When is a 
kiss a kiss, and when is it that dread- 
ful thing called necking? 


Q. Everyone says that a girl who 
allows a boy to kiss her the first time 
he tries is considered “cheap.” Ive 
spoken to some boys on this subject, 
and they haven't adopted this attitude. 
What is your opinion? 

A. We think it depends on who the 
boy is and why you're kissing him. 

If the object of your affection is a boy 
whom you've known for some time, 
whom you like and admire, there may 
come a time when a good-night kiss 
will seem to you the most natural spon- 
taneous thing in the world. When a kiss 
really means something in terms of 
affection and understanding, it will be 
a sweet and solemn affair, and it won't 
even occur to you to wonder whether 





When you come to the end of a perfect 
date—to kiss or not to kiss??? 


your expression of emotion is “cheap.” 

But any time when a kiss does not 
seem completely natural—this is when 
you re aware that a boy is trying to kiss 
you and you have to stop and consider 
whether he ought to kiss you—you can 
be pretty sure that the emotions in- 
volved are not exactly spun gold. 

If you’re an average teen-aged girl, 
chances are that four out of five passes 
that come your way are the sort that 
make you consider. They’re often made 
by a bov you haven’t known very long, 
sometimes on your first or second date 
with him. You can’t possibly know his 
feelings for you. Nor can you be certain 
of your feelings for him. 

Oh, sure, he says he likes you, and 
you've had a wonderful time on your 
date. You laughed at the same Bob 
Hope gags. You discovered that vou 


. . 
shared a madness for Woody Herman, 


Sherlock Holmes, and huckleberry pie 
a la mode. In other words, you clicked 
—at least on the surface. And you hope 
he'll call again. Maybe a good-night kiss 
would cinch matters. What’s a little 
kiss anyway, you ask yourself? 

But if that the kiss did cinch things, 
how could you be sure why he was 
asking you for another date? Would it 
be because of the “click” or the clinch?? 
Would he be coming back because he 
liked you—or your kisses??? 

If you do kiss the boys good-night, 
you're running the risk of having your- 
self footnoted as an “easy number.” And 
if you think that corner-drugstore hud+ 
dle or the boys’ locker-room gang are 
discussing the cold war, vou’d better do 
some second thinking! ‘You may not be 
their most-talked-of subject, on the ba- 
sis of a first-date kiss, but that’s the 
way to get your name on the list for 
future reference. What sort of a reputa- 
tion do you want? Now is the time to 
decide—not later when it will be pretty 
tough to prove you aren't the “hot 
cookie” rumor says you are. 

Any girl who thinks that lasting ro- 
mances are built on physical attraction 
is only kidding herself—perhaps even 
excusing herself, for not having devel- 


fy fay teed 


oped enough personality to att t 
boy on an honest basis. 4 
If you think it over, we think you] 


agree that a girl who passes out he §” 


kisses like candy is putting a pretty low 
price tag on her affections. Never mind 
what the gentlemen who are angling 
for your kisses say—they won’t have ay 
exactly impartial opinion on the subject, 

And if you're worried about losing 
your man, you might reflect on the fae 
that more lads have been known to fly 
the coop because a girl was an easy 
conquest—than because she kept "em 
guessing. That’s one of the perversities 
of human nature—we always want 
what’s hard to get. 


Q. If you don’t want to kiss a fellow, 
how can you refuse without making him 
mad? 

A. The answer here is more in what 
you do than what you say. If you don't 
want your man in a mellow mood, then 
don’t make with the moonlight. Don't 
stand at the door for 15 minutes gig 
gling or shivering or giving him a starry- 
eyed stare. Don’t fumble with the door 
key or take five minutes finding it in 
your hand bag. Sign off with a breezy, 
“I had a (good, lovely, terrific—what- 
ever you call it) time.” If you'd like to 
have another date with him, say, ‘4 
hope you'll drop around again some 
time.” Words are a much more effective 
method of putting across your ideas 
than fluttering your eyelids. 

On the other hand, there’s no need 
to use your doorstep as a soapbox. This 
is neither the time nor the place for a 
lecture. Sign off brightly and politely- 
and scram. 

Even the head of the wolfpack won't 
persist in affectionate intentions if he 
gets a positively negative response. It’s 
that “maybe” attitude that keeps a wolf 
howling on your doorstep. If you're sure 
that the answer is “No!,” he'll be sure, 


too. 





Don’t use your doorstep as a soapbox! 


You can say no brightly and politely. 
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Speaking of Books 


(Continued from page 27) 


GAY MELODY, by Martha Gwinn Kiser. 

Longmans. 1949. $2.50. 

At 17, Melody set her heart on be- 
gming teacher of a grammar school— 
wd won her job. School-board mem- 
hers who'd never before appointed a 
woman teacher—this was the 1850s— 
mised eyebrows. But Melody was ab- 
sorbed in her work, became a close 
fiend of Louisa May Alcott and the 
writer Thoreau, and best of all met a 
gecial young man named Philip. This 
sa good story, that most girls will 
enjoy. 


CHEAPER BY THE DOZEN, by Frank B. 
Gilbreth, Jr. and Ernestine Gilbreth 
Carey. Crowell. 1948. $3. 


If you’ve wondered what it would 
be like to have eleven brothers and 
sisters, here’s a book that will amuse 
you. Life in this family of twelve in 
the 1920s was somewhat mad, but al- 
ways lively. Jovial and unpredictable 
Father ruled the roost—until something 
popped up that left him baffled; then 
he turned the reins over to efficient 
Mother. At times, both Father and 
Mother were outvoted by the twelve. 
It was over Father’s protest that the 
family acquired a dog, and that the six 
girls bobbed their hair, wore short 
skirts, and went\out on dates without 
Father coming along. 

This is a gay, spirited book in which 
Father plays the leading role. It’s a life- 
with-father-when-he-has-twelve-on-his- 
hands story, written by two of the 
twelve who are now a newspaper man 
and a business woman. Your parents 
will enjoy it, too. 














Tilustration from ‘‘Cheaper By the Dozen” 








The fiction writer 


all have a common need! 








The prize fighter 





It’s the need for body fuel. 


Every minute of every day —no 
matter what you do—you burn up 
energy. So you have to keep replac- 


ing it constanily. 


And bread—on a cost basis, as 
you can see in the chart below —is 
the best body fuel you can eat! 

Penny for penny, enriched bread 
—the kind a baker bakes—gives 
you more energy than any other 


This chart shows 
how far you can 
run, using the en- 
ergy supplied by 
10c worth of some 
common foods. It 
is based on statis- 
tics provided by 
the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


food you eat at every meal. It gives 
you more protein, more iron, and 
more thiamine, too. 

Cakes, pies, doughnuts, and 
sweet rolls are also wonderful 
sources of energy. 

That’s why you need something 
that a baker makes to make each 
meal complete! 


The Bakers of America 


Bread is your best Body Fuel 
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‘9 ODAY we're going to discuss what 
Dave Roth calls ‘B and B jobs,” 
Dick Varnum announced to the 


Career Clubbers “—outdoor jobs which 
require some brawn and some brain. 

Number one on our program is for- 
estry. If time permits, we'll also con- 
sider careers in nursery and greenhouse 
work, Okay, Dave Roth.” 

Dave faced his friends. “Timber— 
lumber, pulp for paper, Christmas trees 
—has become one of our major crops. 
And qualified foresters are needed to 
work in both government and privately- 
owned forests. Federal, state, county, 
and city governments hire professional 
foresters, as well as less skilled forest 
workers. Private firms which manufac- 
ture goods made from forest products 
often own their own" forests and hire 


foresters. Some trained foresters are in 
business for themselves as tree surgeons, 
nursery or sawmill operators, etc. 

“The number of foresters-needed for 
government and private work,” Dave 
continued, “will grow rapidly—perhaps 
triple—in the next few years. 


Paul Bunyan Goes to College 


“Professional foresters need a four- 
year college education. Students inter- 
ested in forestry should do well in high 





How to fix a tiff in a jiff! 





1. So what if you did forget her birthday? 
That’s no reason for her to go off in a 1947 
Model Huff. See if you care! Anyway, just 
im case you happen to meet the miffed 
little Miss, look your best in a neat Arrow 
Shirt, Tie, and Handkerchief. 


Fe : 
id 4 


. 
ae 


3. Now for the big offensive. Come armed 
with (a) a box of candy, (b) a bouquet of 
flowers, (c) your Arrow outfit. If the candy 
doesn’t get her, the flowers should. If they 
don’t, your face-flattering Arrow Collar 
will turn the trick. 





ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 
Handkerchiefs « Underwear « Sports Shirts 





sa ene va 
2. Brrr! That “how-do-you-do” was cold 
enough to stop a furnace. But don’t give 
up hope. She may have looked daggers at 
you, but she still couldn’t help noticing the 
trim good looks of your Arrow Shirt. (San- 
forized-labeled; shrinkage less than 1%.) 





4. Peace, it’s wonderful! Now that you’ve 
kissed and made up, you'll never argue 
again. Well, hardly ever. MORAL: Don’t 
quarrel. Remember that everyone agrees 
about Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- 
chiefs. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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school math, English, botany, chemis. 
try, and other sciences. 

“To make a good forester,” Dave em- 
phasized, “g man should be interested 
in growing things and he should enjoy 
the outdoors. He should be able to work 
by himself for long periods of time with. 
out getting lonely, but he also should 
be able to work smoothly with other 
men. A forestry job challenges a man 
to give his best, especially in time of 
‘crisis such as during a forest fire. Good 
health and endurance are important 
characteristics. 


Salary Range 

“Beginning pay for college graduates 
in the various forestry jobs ranges from 
$1,800 to $3,000 or more. Experienced 
foresters earn $4,000 and up. Most pro- 
fessional foresters enter the Federal 
forestry service as junior foresters. 
(States have similar jobs for beginners.) 
A forester estimates the amount of stand- 
ing timber in a given area to obtain 
information for fire prevention and con- 
trol. He also investigates problems of 
tree growth, disease, etc. Vacation ex- 
perience as a surveyor or timber cruiser 
is valuable. 

“A range examiner estimates the 
number of livestock and game which a 
range can feed and works on such 
range problems as overgrazing, erosion 
control, and restoration of vegetation.” 

“Aren't there foresters who specialize 
in wildlife?” Vera Barlow asked. 

“You mean a biologist, probably,’ 
Dave answered. “A biologist in the for- 
estry service manages wild animals, 
birds, and fish and assists in selecting 
lands for refuges, hunting grounds, and 
for fish hatcheries. To qualify for ¢ 
Federal job, he must have college credit 
in biology, zoology, and botany. The 
entomologist studies the life histories of 
forest insects, the damage they cause, 
and methods of insect control. The 
pathologist specializes in the study and 
control of tree diseases and of fungi 
(molds and rusts) which attack forest 
products.” ‘ 


Jobs for High School Graduates 


“Are there any jobs open to high 
school graduates?” Ray Celek inquired. 

“There are a number of forestry jobs 
which require only high school trait 
ing,” Dave assured Ray. “The cruiser 
forester is one. 

“A cruiser-forester ‘samples’ a forest 
and calculates the amount of ti 











in a given area from this sample i 
formation. He estimates the number 
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per tree or how many thousand 


"F hoard feet there are per acre. He learns 


his work on the job, and his salary 
ranges (as does the salary for many 
non-college graduates in forestry) from 
$1,800 to $2,700. Scalers, who mark 
and measure timber on logging opera- 
tions and at woodyards and mills, also 
Jearn from on-the-job training. 

“Other forestry jobs for non-college 
gaduates are often of a seasonable 
nature,” Dave pointed out. “Examples 
are pest control workers, towermen, 
{who watch for fires), woods workers 
who cut down trees, peel bark, operate 
bulldozers, etc. Some of these jobs are 
filled in the summertime by forestry 
students.” 


Tree Nurseries 


“Thank you, Dave,” Dick said as 
Dave took his seat. “Pat, will you tell 
us a little about tree-nursery work?” 

“What I really want to do,” Pat Wil- 
liams said, “is to invite you to visit 
Dad’s nursery. If you’re interested in 
nursery work or in greenhouses, that’s 
the best way to get firsthand informa- 
tion. Both nurseries and greenhouses 
hire part-time workers at certain times 
of the year. A part-time job would give 
you a working knowledge of careers 
in these fields. 

“Nursery business—growing fruit 
trees, ornamental shrubs, and other 
plants may expand greatly in the next 
few years,” Pat continued. “Hundreds 
of thousands of new homes are being 
built, and homeowners will buy trees 
and shrubs. We're also sending fruit 
trees abroad in large numbers, and 
we're expanding U.S. orchards. 


An Expanding Field 


nurseries, such as Dad’s, 
own stock and then sell 


“Some 
raise their 


their trees vr shrubs to the public.’ 


Other nurseries buy stock from larger 
growers and retail it. A nurseryman 
who plants and cultivates trees or 
shrubs is really a special type of farm- 
er. The nursery laborer fills orders, 
packs plants, prepares the soil for 
planting, delivers orders, etc. 

“Most independent nurserymen 
learned the business from on-the-job 
training. They need about the same 
qualifications as forestry workers. A de- 
gree in horticulture, in addition to 
practical experience, is necessary for 
positions with large concerns and for 
appointment to Federal and state jobs. 
The annual income for nursery owners 
goes as high as $12,000 or more, but 
the average owner earns much less— 
about $3,000. 

“Some of you may recall,” Pat 
grinned, “that FDR always declared 
that he was a farmer—because he raised 

istmas trees to sell.” 


~WitiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 

































Paul Bunyan says: > 








Learn more about forestry by reading 
the following free booklets: Trees for 
Tomorrow, The First Business in Amer- 
ica, and Paul Bunyan’s Quiz. 

To secure these booklets write to: 
American Forest Products Industries, 
Inc., 1319 18th St., N. W., Washington 
6, D. C. 

You can secure the Handbook of In- 
formation on Entering Positions in For- 
estry by sending 25 cents to: Society of 
American Foresters, 825 Mills Building, 
17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave., N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. (The Society also 
has a list of schools offering degrees in 
forestry.) 





















11 Delta Circular Saws 


11 Delta Lathes 


33 Delta Buffer-Grinders 














Big Prizes 





= all genuine DELTA POWER TOOLS 





DELT. 


MILWAUKEE 
® 


Instructors 


please note! 


For 1949 rules booklets 
on the Wood Division 
of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competi- 
tion, write to Scholastic 
Magazines, 7 E...12th 
St., New York 17, N.Y. 
NOTE: Please do not 
write to Delta. We do 
not have copies of the 
booklets available. 


sey 








You have a chance to win one 


— in the Wood Division of the 1949 Scholastic 
Industrial Arts Competition 








* You can enter your regular shop work! 
* No entry fees or other charges! 
* Prizes for junior and senior high school students! 


Ask your shop teacher for free 
copy of official rules booklet! 





You may be the winner of a safe, 
accurate, good-looking Delta Power 
Tool! And have your work on public 
exhibition at the 1949 Industrial Arts 
Awards Fair! Wouldn’t that be great? 
Sure it would! 

You can try fora prize in this con- 
test, if you’re in the 7th, 8th, 9th, 
10th, 11th, or 12th grade. You sim- 
ply enter a project of yours — which 
is made mostly of wood — in one of 
these four groups: (1) Carving; (2) 


Furniture Making; (3) Pattern Mak- 
ing; (4) Wood Turning. 

Getting your entry ready is lots of 
fun. And it starts you on a 
hobby that offers you endless pleas- 
ure and healthful recreation. 

The official rules booklet gives 
you detailed information about the 
‘Wood Division of the Scholastic In- 
dustrial Arts Competition. Read it. 
Then start working on the entry that 
may win one of the prizes for you. 





DELTA MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


MILWAUKEE 1, 
@ NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 2. ILLINOIS 


General Soles Office ° 


WISCONSIN 








A Small Matter 


(Continued from page 24) 


minutes the wide floor of the gymna- 
sium was covered with running, hop- 
ping, and jumping boys. Joey placed 
first in the hop-step-and-jump trial, 
beating six bigger boys. He gritted his 
teeth before the starting line, ran along 
the gym, and when he reached the 
take-off marker sprang in a wide arc. 
For the broad jump trial he ran like a 
prairie fire until] he reached the chalk 
line, then hurled himself into space. 
The instructor measured. the broad 
jump with a tape. 





of course 
it’s an 
Old Town Canoe 





Wooptann waterways will find them 
drifting and dreaming while their Old 
Town takes care of itself. Responsive 
to the slightest touch. Strong and skill- 
fully balanced for safety. Light to 
carry. Fun to own, easy to maintain. 
FREE CATALOG shows all kinds of c 
paddling, for sailing, for outboards. Also sail- 
boats, outboard boats, dinghies, rowboats. 


Send for it today. Address Old Town Canoe 
pany, 554 Elm Street, Old Town, Maine. 
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WANT GLORIOUSLY 
BEAUTIFUL HAIR? 







First massage scalp 
with Cuticura Oint- 
ment to loosen dan- 


druff, stimu- 
late circula- 
tion. Later 


shampoo with 

Cuticura Soap. 

Try it several times— 

results may amaze you! Both 

Cuticura Soap and Ointment are scien- 
tifically medicated. Buy today! 


CUTICURA 





then try this... | 
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“Seventeen feet, two inches. Best 
showing yet.” 

Joey’s chest swelled with pride. He 
wanted to cry: “I bet I can do even 
better than that!” Instead, he said 
nothing, allowing some watching class- 
mates to brag for him. 

“Boy, did you see that leap?” 

“Gee, can Joey jump!” 

“Did you watch him sail through the 
air? Wow!” 

Joey had always been a powerful 
jumper. Jumping released something 
inside him. On his second broad-jump 
try, he came running again down the 
gym floor, reached the chalk line and 
hurled himself again into the air. 

“There goes Joey again,” some boys 
cried. “Wow!” 

“I wish I could jump half that far!” 

The instructor came forward, tape in 
hand. He was pleased. As he bent 
down to measure the distance some fel- 
lows pounded Joey on the back. “Sev- 
enteen feet, four inches this time,” the 
instructor said. “At least Marshall High 
has one good jumper. The other schools 
will have to-go some to beat this mark.” 

Again Joey wanted to cry out: “I can 
do better than that!” And again he said 
nothing. He jumped some more and, 
when the corridor bells rang, he felt so 
wonderful he wanted to leap over a 
six-story house. There was a month to 
go before May fifteenth; that meant he 
could put in a lot of practice jumping 
so that he could better the marks he 
had made today. 


A few days before the date of the 
city-wide field day the gym instructor 
came down with the flu. The basket- 
ball coach was asked to take over. His 
name was Mr. Haines and he was a 
big, gruff fellow who had once been a 
star in professional football and now 
looked down on his present employ- 
ment. He was irritated and angered 
over the fact that the gym instructor 
had taken sick and left him with the 
red tape involved in handling the 
school’s part in the track meet. 

“All right, you kids,” he called out, 
after making a brief announcement 
that the gym instructor was sick. “Line 
up before my office, those of you who 
want to take part in the track events. 
I have to mail the list in tonight to the 
officials. When I ask for it, give me the 
event you want to enter and your 
name.” 

About eighty boys formed a long, 
straggling line, the bigger fellows push- 
ing up ahead according to habit. Being 
small, Joey found himself near the end 
of the file. 

The line moved slowly, one boy en- 
tering the small office at a time. As the 
file grew shorter Joey’s heart began 
pounding. He allowed four fellows to 
get ahead of him, so that he was the 












last in line. As the file grew sm 
gym period began drawing to its dog 


Inside the office the coach grew imp.’ 


tient. 


“All right, move faster. Next. Next~” 
Only three fellows before Joey were 


left. They gave the events they wanted 
to enter, together with their names, 
With his head bent, the hard-voiced 

coach wrote the data down on a 
sheet of paper. Finally he looked up 
and faced the last boy. 

“Well, you're the tail end, eh? What 
event do you want to enter?” 

Suddenly Joey’s vocal cords became 
taut; he couldn’t speak. He wanted to 
participate not in one but in two 
events: the hop-skip-and-jump, and the 
running broad jump. Standing before 
the coach, he was unable to utter a 
word, He opened his mouth, his face 
reddening, but no sound came out. The 
coach looked at him. 

“Well, boy, please start talking. Do 
you want to take part in the meet o 
not?” 

As Joey dug his nails into his palms, 
perspiration broke out on his forehead. 
He was staring pop-eyed into space. 
The corridor bells rang. The coach’ 
chair scraped against the floor as he 
rose. 








ATTENTION 


TENNIS 
PLAYERS! 


@ Want:to have a ten- 
nis tournament in your 
school with the winners 
getting free awards? 
Then have your coach 
or principal fill in the 
coupen below. These 
tournaments are strictly 
intramural. Every school 
has complete and sole control over its 
tournaments. We merely send you free 
awards (shields embroided in three 
colors, suitable for sewing on jackets 
or sweaters) and a free draw char. 
Remember, your coach or pri 
must fill out the coupon. 
PTETTITILITIL Te 
SCHOLASTIC TENNIS TOURNAMENTS 
7 East 12 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

Please register my school in 
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the following tournaments: 
CL) BOYS SINGLES ( GIiRts SINGLES 
[] DOUBLES C] MIXED 
Schoo! enrollment. —————— 
Send awards by ne 
Name ee 
School ee 
Street. EET 
City. $< 
State. 
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“listen kid, I haven’t got any more 
to spare. You don’t want to enter 
my of the events, do you?” 

"N-no.” 


At the stadium, Joey Kusick stood 
janing against the wire fence separat- 
ing the athletes from the spectators. 
Across the field boys from the city’s 
high schools were competing in the 
mn-offs and the semi-finals. Officials 
were conducting several events at the 
same time, and the whole field teemed 
with activity. It was a crisp, sunny aft- 
goon, a perfect day for a track meet. 

Keeping to himself, avoiding his 
dassmates, Joey found an isolated spot 
behind a pile of pole-vaulting sticks. He 
stood far down the wire fence, broken 
hearted. As he saw the hop-step-and- 
jmp and the running broad jump 
events begin, he felt his throat thicken. 
Dressing in their scanty track suits, the 
entrants ran as fast as they could for 
the take-off. Then they leaped. Joey 
watched them for a while, then pulled 
his cap far over his forehead. The wind 
carried some words toward him. 

“Where’s Joey KusickP Gee, he’s the 
best jumper we've got...” 

A boy ran over to an official who 
scanned a list and shook his head. Joey 
heard the official reply: “I don’t see his 
name registered, he isn’t entered in any 
of the events .. .” 

Joey slunk away. As he made his way 
past some occupied benches a class- 
mate caught sight of him. 

“Hey, Joey! What’s the matter? Why 
aren't you out there on the field? . . .” 

Joey ducked behind seme people. 
The tears were starting to his eyes. He 
bumped into Grace Ayres. She had 
heard about his phenomenal jumping, 
and had come to the meet to watch 
him. 

“Hello, Joey!” It was the first time 
she had ever called him by his first 
name. “I thought you were on the 
track team. I heard so much about 
your jumping—” 

‘I-I got.a cold. I’m s-sick today.” 
He ducked away. As the cheers broke 
out for the winner of the hop-step-and- 
jump event Joey worked his way into 
the crowd,,An official bawled the win- 
ning distance over the public address 
system. Joey had repeatedly jumped 
two feet farther than that in the school 
gym. With an unborn sob in his throat 
Joey cut deeper into the crowd. 

“Now the finals for the running 
broad jump!” an official announced 
over the amplifiers. 

Five minutes later the winning dis- 
tance was heard, in electrically magni- 
fied tones. “Sixteen feet, ten inches . 
Austin High School . . . the winner.” 

t in the crowd, Joey heard the an- 
houncement. His own distance for the 


(Continued on page 38) 
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yee MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR COLORFUL FREE LITERATURE ! sw 


@ Visit these three world-famous vacationlands this year! Enjoy 
a thrill-packed two or three weeks, or a leisurely summer. 


Colorful Colorado — snow-capped mountain peaks. . . mile- 
high Denver and its mountain parks . . . picturesque Colorado 
Springs and the Pikes Peak region . . . thrilling Rocky Mountain 
National-Estes Park ... friendly Dude Ranches. - 

Magic Yellowstone — land of geysers... waterfalls . . . can- 
yons... mountains and forests... home of bears, buffaloes, deer, 
elk and antelope. An added thrill . . . the 80-mile trip over the 
famous Cody Road through the Buffalo Bill dude ranch country. 

Glorious Glacier Park — where hikers and riders follow wind- 
ing mountain trails through indescribably magnificent vistas. 
Beautiful hotels and cozy chalets nestled in the majestic Mon- 
tana Rockies. 

Whether you travel independently or join a congenial Escorted 
Tour, you'll treasure every minute of this thrilling travel adven- 
ture. Any rail or travel agent can tell you about this great 
Burlington Vacation Bargain. 

------- FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY----------- 
BURLINGTON TRAVEL BUREAU 
Dept. 117, 547 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


I am interested in a Western Vacation. Please send me 
free illustrated booklet, rates, and information about vaca- 
tions in O CoLtorapo O YELLowsTone O GLACIER 
0 ALL Turee (Check booklets wanted). 







piitiwvvwiniieee: 


hy -ccccecce wecenecee oncn Zone. o- -SGIC. .ccncencessocs 





VISIT THE CHICAGO RAILROAD FAIR © JUNE 28-OCT, 2 


BURLINGTON’S 100th ANNIVERSARY * 1849-194 


VISIT ALL “ on 1 Burlington Ticket! 
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What Are ‘Approvals’? 


Scholastic Magazines accept stamp advertisements 
only from reliable and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Ae advised to — an a 
carefully ‘ore sending money for stamps e 
advertisement mentions the word “approvals,” 
the stamp decier will send you in addition to any 
free stamp or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
=. of other stamps known as “approvals.” 
these “approval” stamps has a price 
F eseed. If you keep any of the ‘“ap- 
proval” stamps you must pay for them and return 
She ones you do not wish to buy. If you do not in- 
tend to buy any of the “approval” stamps return 
them promptly, being careful to write your name 
and address in the upper left-hand corner of 
the envelope in which you return the stamps. 


POSITIVELY GREATEST 


') FREE OFFER 


Rare Octagonal (eight sided) 
stamp, gorgeous Diamond, 
giant Triangle, also mam- 
moth and midget stamps, 
total valve $2.00, ALL FREE 
to foreign opproval buyers. 
Pius Free, Scott's International 
$6.00 album and latest Scott 
Stamp Catalogues. 


ODD STAMPS 
REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA 


STAMPS 1 O-¢ 


FOR ONLY 


















oh 


500 





INCLUDES STAMPS CATALOGUING UP | 
TO 25¢ EACH! 


ALSO APPROVALS, 


MYSTIC STAMP COMPANY 





You will find scores of new varieties here 

for your collection! B. and little stamps 

Bisected stamp, Co en aecrygehs triangles, high values! 
Bicolored Beauties; “ser mge countries! Every stamp is 
different. Every stamp ae you will delight in owning. 

Think of the fun you will have! All for only 10c to 


approva applicants Write today and receive special 
a Island stamp extra 
Stamp Company, _ Box 494, Caiais, Maine. 








WOW! s10°° Worth Of Fun 10c! 


What a treasure hunt! Big package 500 Foreign Stamps, in- 
cluding airmails, pictorials and others from the world over; 
stamps worth up to 25c each. This offer sent for 10c to approval 


JAMESTOWN 6 STAMP CO., Dept, 12 Jamestown, N.Y. 
irish Commemora. * 


FRE tive Collection, In- 


cluding Rebellion Issue With 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 


RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y. C. 7 


FREE! 


Cactus Plant and Triangle = Given! 
Ivory Coast, Guinea, Nip- 
neludes Pirate « 




















IMustrated Lists, Packets, Al- 
bums, Stamps in Sets. 

Littleton Stampco, Box 57, 
Littleton, New Hampshire. 









POTOMAC STAMP Co.. Devt. "600, Washington 10, D.C. 











naam Mustrated! United States 
Senne in Packets. Albums 
~\ lormation for Beginners, 














HARRIS & CO., 107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, MASS. 
“Romania School Issue of five mint 

1c stamps portray ing Student “Reciting 

Weaving Class Young Machinist, 


Romanian School, and Allegory of Education—Yours for 
only le if you ask for foreign approvals. 

MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Bex 12, Dept. 20, Wakefield Station, N. Y. 66, N. Y. 


WORLD’S LARGEST STAMP! 


A real curiosity! A stamp so large (7%x14 inches) it will 
occupy a full page in your album. Retails for 50c. Given 
FREE to approval service applicants sending 3c postage. 
STAMPS: All diff., 500, $1; 1000, $2 

TATHAM STAMP CO.. Springfield $2, Mass. 
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Canadian Consular General Information Office 


CABOT’S “MATTHEW” 


_ 
New Canadian Stamp 
Canada has issued a green, 4-cent 
commemorative honoring Newfound- 
land’s entry in the Dominion. On 
March 31 Newfoundland became Can- 
ada’s 10th province. The new stamp 


, who sailed the seas 
discovered New- 


(Giovanni Caboto) 
under English colors, 
foundland in 1497. 

The stamp, pictured below, shows 
Cabot’s ship the Matthew in New- 
foundland waters. The dates 1497 and 
1949 are printed in the bottom corners. 

Cabot claimed Newfoundland for 
King Henry VII of England. New- 
| foundland was England’s first colony. 

Labrador, owned by Newfoundland, 
will be included in the 10th province. 
Newfoundland is a_ triangular-shaped 
island about the size of Ohio. It has a 
population of 321,000. Labrador, three 
times as large as Newfoundland, has a 
population of 6,000. 


U. S. Stamp News 


Congress has authorized two new 
stamps, but they have not yet been of- 
ficially announced by the Post Office. 
One is a six-cent airmail commemo- 
rating the 200th anniversary of the 
founding of Alexandria, Virginia. The 
second is a commemorative honoring 
the 300th year since the founding of 
the city of Annapolis, Maryland. 





BERNATORIA 


FIRST GU 


Here is the new U. S. commemorative honoring 
Governor Munoz Marin. First day sale will be 
at San Juan, Puerto Rico, on April 27, 1949. 





went on sale for the first time on _ 
April 1. 
An Italian “havigator, John Cabot 


A Small Matter 4 


(Continued from page 37) 








leap was seventeen feet, four inches, 

He remained in the densest part of 
the crowd until the events were over, 
His school failed to place in a single 
event. As the bands of the winning 
schools broke into proud, brassy strains, 
he finally slunk away. 

That night, after supper, he kept to 
his room. Usually, he sat with the fam. 
ily in the living room, listening to fe 
vorite radio programs and wa 
himself in the talk about him. But te 
night he excused himself, saying he had 
a headache, and stayed in the bedroom 
he shared with Stan. Through the bed- 
room door he could hear the family 
talking about him, discussing his failure 
to take part in the track events earlier 
in the day. He had confided in his 
mother and she had told the others. 

“He says he gets so scared when he 
has to speak in class or to strangers,” 
his mother kept saying. “At home he 
hardly has any trouble, but outside he 
says he gets all mixed up inside and 
can’t. talk.” 

His father and his older brothers and 
sisters discussed it among themselves. 
They were puzzled. Finally their puz 
zlement siphoned itself off into amuse 
ment. 

“Ach, he’s just a boy,” said his fa 
ther. “He’s too serious, that’s the trov- 
ble. He’li grow out of it. After all, what 
was it? Just a small matter, a jumping 
race. Is that going to get him a good 
job when he’s through school?” 

“I don’te#sknow,” his mother said 
vaguely, still worried. 

“Sure,” said Stan. “It doesn’t amount 
to anything. I agree with Pa. Wil 
jumping help him in life?” 

The others laughed. 

Beyond the door, crying to himself 
Joey listened with clenched fists. “No 
one understands me!” he felt like 
screaming. “I haven't got a friend in the 
world!” He cried bitterly, stifling his 
sobs. “But some day Ill show you all 
I'll be the best jumper in the city, and 
the champion speaker in the state!” 

One of his sisters, Hilda, had turned 
the radio on, and the loudgprolonged, 
ear-splitting outpourings of Hany 
James’ dance orchestra filled the flat. 





A Man Observes 
A girl in slacks about to sit down 
Has a very funny bearing. 
She puts her hands in back to s 
































Different Stamps 


The dress she isn’t wearing. 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 


Canadian High 3 
20 stamps worth up to 15c each! 


LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 1°. N.H. 
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Good Old Postcard 


Aman in Blackpool, England, makes 
ys wonder if the telephone is here to 
day. He decided that his house must be 
m fre and, not being the impetuous 
type, sent a postcard to the fire depart- 
ment. The card read: “Will you come 
tomy house? I smell burning.” 

Twenty-four hours later the fire de- 
partment received this casual announce- 
ment. At first they thought it was a 
joke, but they decided to investigate. 
Tme enough, under the man’s hearth 
were some happily smoldering timbers 
which had not yet broken into a blaze. 
The fire was extinguished and this same 
gntleman can now sit safely by his 
hearth, still serenely unconcerned with 
the hurly-burly of a modern mechanized 


age. 
Quote 


Date Hazard 


My girl friend looks 
Like a perfect stranger, 
Since her face got caught 
In my record changer. 
Canadian High News. 


Feat 


“You'll have to hand it to Venus de 
Milo when it comes to eating.” 

“Why?” 

“No hands.” 


Purple Bird 
The Once Over: 
That this. 
is like 
when girl 
you pretty 
look a 


at 
Cleveland Heights H. 8. Black and Gold 
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Ed Nofziger in The Saturday Evening Poet 


i “An elephant never forgets! An ele- 
Phant never forgets! For goodness’ sake, 
mew many times must | tell you that!” 


New Gimmick 
The fisherman had hard luck, and on 


his way home he entered a fish store 
and said to the dealer: 

“Just stand where you are, and throw 
me five of the biggest fish you have in 
the place.” 

“But why throw ’em?” asked the 
dealer in amazement. 

“So I can tell my family I caught 


, them,” replied the fisherman. “I may 


be a poor fisherman but I’m no liar.” 
McCall Spirit 


Grammatically Speaking 


Tom: “What is the Mason-Dixon 
line?” 
George: “A division between ‘you-all 
and youse guys!” 
CBS’ “It Pays to Be Ignorant’’ 


Baby Sitters’ Union, Please Note 


A Milwaukee couple couldn’t find a 
baby sitter the other night, so they 
talked their son Junior into sitting for 
himself. 

“We'll pay you 50 cents an hour,” 
his father explained “and time and one- 
half for overtime. Overtime will start 
when you go to bed.” ° 

The couple had scarcely arrived at 
their party when Junior phoned to say 
that he was ready for bed and starting 


on overtime. 
Magazine Digest 


Rubbing It In 


A Republican and a Democrat were 
having a discussion. Said the Republi- 
can: “I read where the President and 
his family have to move out while the 
White House is being repaired.” 

“Yes,” said the Democrat, “a handful 
of carpenters did what millions of Re- 


publicans couldn’t accomplish.” 
Quote 


Rules Are Rules 


The famous concert violinist, Yehudi 
Menuhin, tells this story on himself. 
Not long ago he was late for a radio 
concert and, carrying his violin in its 
case, ran into an elevator. 

“You'll have to go in the freight 
elevator,” snapped the operator. 

“I have no time,” retorted Mr. M. 
“I'm in a hurry.” 

“I don’t care” continued the operator. 
“All musicians with instruments have 
to ride in the freight elevator.” 

By this time our violinist was exas- 
perated. “Look,” he stormed, “I'm Ye- 
hudi Menuhin.” 

“Listen, you have to ride in the 
freight elevator,” the operator added 
with finality, “even if you're Jack Ben- 
ny!” 


Coronet 

























Picturesque ,and beautiful are the many 
tours you can make in historic Quebec— 
around the romantic Gaspe Peninsula—down the 
rugged north shore of the St. Lawrence to the 
Saguenay and Lake St. John—up through Mon- 
treal to the Laurentians—south to the storied 
Eastern Townships. And everywhére yeu will be 
welcomed with truly French-Canadian hospitality 
in comfortable inns and hotels. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
ue bec 
For help planning your vacation, or for informa- 
tion concerning the unsurpassed industrial oppor- 
tunities in our province, write ; the Provincial 


Publicity B: » Parl: gs, Quebec 
City, + asaaned or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
Sell your classmates 


City, 
SENIORS America’s Most 


tiful and complete Line of 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 40% commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S$ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 
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wed! YraMliarme 


Here is Ted Williams with the 
personally autographed Louis- 
ville Slugger Bat that has helped 
him to win 4 American League 
Batting Championships. Year in 
and year ous Sluggers are the 


bat of champions. 
AT YOUR 


FREE vencss 
















HERE , MARILYN, YOU 
REALLY CINCHED THE 
CHAMPIONSHIP FOR 
SOUTH HIGH. 











B06 BARTON NEVER SEEMS 
3 TO MISS. WON'T IT BE 
aa AWFUL bf HE’S OUT OF 


WHAT COULD 
POSSIBLY KEEP 606 
FROM PLAYING ? 


MY WRITTEN WORK 
«IT’S TERRIBLE. 











ARE ALL RIGHT, 
AREN'T THEY 7 





BUT MY RECITATIONS 







Y-E-s 









TELL HIM 
TO GIVE YOU yvUST 

TWO MORE WEEKS. (‘LL 
THINK OF SOMETHING. 





( AOMIT 

THAT, BUT YOUR. 
WRITTEN work! 
IT'S IMPOSSIBLE} 


THE BIG GAME? 











































THERES THE WHISTLE ! 


WE WON Y 


‘RAY FOR BOB BARTON ... 
AND THE UNDERWOOD PORTABLE. 


JEEPERS, MARILYN,| 
| CAN'T EVEN READ 
MY OWN WRITING. 


YOUR WRITTEN WORK. WHY 
OF GOURSE. WHY DIDN'T I 
THINK OF THAT. COME OVER 
TONIGHT. | BELIEVE | HAVE 


\ THE ANSWER 4 ae 




















* : MAKE SURE YOUR 

WORK (S$ UNDERSTOOD 
TV@E (TON 

YOUR UNDERWOOD. 












































Isn’t there a tip for you in Bob’s ex- 
perience? Facts show that it helps a lot 
to turn in neatly typed homework and 
classroom papers. 


WHEN DAD FOUND OUT WHAT A 
BIG DIFFERENCE AN UNDERWOOD 
CHAMPION PORTABLE MADE IN MY 
GRADES, HE GAVE ME ONE. SAYS 
Ts IT'LL HELP ME 
ALL MY LIFE. 






Ask your dad for a portable. And to 
get all the features you need, including 
Dual Touch Tuning, tell him to be sure 
it’s an Underwood Champion. 
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UNDERWOOD 
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Underwood Corporation ( 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


... Typewriter leader 
of the world 
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M. EM O To: Principals, Teachers, Radio Directors 


Please Contribute to This 
SURVEY of SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 


* RADIO * SOUND * TELEVISION 


This request for cooperation comes from the Joint Commit- 
tee on Specifications for School Sound Equipment, United 
States Office of Education-Radio Manufacturers Association. 


What to Do 

Please fill out the Committee’s Inquiry Form on this and 
page 26-T, clip and mail to Lee McCann, U. S. Office of 
Education-R. M. A. Comm. Federal Security Agency, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


What Advantages for You and Your School 

1. The Committee will send information on those 
items of equipment which you want to acquire. 

2. You will receive a summary of this Survey. 

3. You will receive free copies of booklets mentioned 
at the end of the Inquiry Form. 


To Scholastic Teacher Readers 

A short time ago Max U. Bildersee, specialist in radio of 
the New York State Department of Education, telephoned 
us. He said that the Joint Office of Education-R.M.A. Com- 
mittee asked whether Scholastic Teacher would help in 
making a survey of radio, sound, and television the schools 
now have and want. We said “Yes.” 

We know this Committee and its good work. Half ot its 
members are educators expert in radio; half are engineers of 
radio and television manufacturers. At periodic meetings the 
Joint Committee discusses and agrees on basic standards for 
equipment for schools. Then it publishes free booklets re- 
porting these basic standards. The booklets become buyers’ 
guides for schools; design guides to the manufacturers. 

We attended the first meeting held in 1944 at Cleveland 
at the invitation of the U.S. Office of Education. At that 
time the Joint Committee set its objectives: (1) to study 
uses schools are making of audio-equipment, their difficul- 
ties with equipment, and new equipment of educational 
value; (2) translation of findings into practicable standards; 
(3) publication of the recommendations. Each year the Com- 
mittee selects a major project for attention. Three publica- 
tions issued are: School Sound Systems, School Sound 
Recording and Playback Equipment, and Classroom Radio 
Receivers. 

What schools have and @hat they want in the way of 
equipment is still a mystery. So the Committee now invites 
you to help it secure needed facts. Scholastic Teacher 
seconds this request. 

Do NOT send the filled-in Inquiry Form to us. Send it 
direct to Lee McCann, U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
Washington, D. C. 

William Dow Boutwell 
Editor, Scholastic Teacher 


FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL TO 

1 Lee McCann, U. S. Office of Education-R. M. A. Comm. 
I Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 
1 
i 
! 
i 


Survey of School Radio, Sound, Video Equipment 


Joint Committee on Specifications for School Sound Equipment 


: Dear Sirs: eat 
1 We are interested in cooperating in this Survey. We indicate 
below the equipment our school has and what we plan to acquire. 
1 Please send to (name and address on next page) more informa- 
I tion from the Joint Committee on the items checked and a copy 


§ of results of this Survey. 

' We want 

' We reliable 

1 Now We information 
Have Need concerning 

i (No.) (No.) (check) 


y SINGLE FUNCTION MACHINES 


| Phonographs (Standard Speed) 

I Transcription Players (Dual Speed) 
Radios 

Disc Recorders 

Wire Recorders 

Tape Recorders 

Television Receivers 

1 Centralized Television Antenna 

fi System 

| Other 


1 DUAL FUNCTION MACHINES 

1 Radio-phonographs 
Radio-Television 

i Phonograph-recorders 

i Other 

} MULTI-FUNCTION MACHINES 
Radio-phonograph-recorders 

j Radio-phonograph-wire recorders 

; Radio-phonograph-tape recorders 

Central Sound System 

| Auditorium Public Address System 

| Gymnasium Public Address System 

I Athletic Field Public Address 

5 System 


' Other 


| RADIO WORKSHOP EQUIPMENT 
! Microphones 

! Turntables 

i Control Consoles or Boards 

j Communication Equipment 

| Monitor Speakers 

| Other 


] . (Turn page for more items) 
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H. S. Radio Workshop 


Hats Off Dept: To Andrew Jackson High, Miami, Fla., 
for producing the first radio facsimile high school news- 
paper, the Globe, under the eye of Mrs. Margaret Bach, 
adviser. 


Enthusiastic reception of the “I Can Hear It Now 
record album (more than 150,000 sold) encouraged Co- 
lumbia Records, Inc., to do what many teachers have been 


(Continued from preceding page) 
FILL IN, CLIP, AND MAIL TO 


Lee McCann, U. S. Office of Education—R. M. A. 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C. 


We use audio instructional tools in these courses: English 


_, Speech , Social Studies _, Music, 








foreign languages _ , sports _ , other (please state) 














We are 
transmitter. 


__ are not ___ considering installing an FM 


Comments: 























Please send me: a Summary of the Survey 
on School Sound Systems 
Playback Equipment _ 


__; booklets 
, School Sound Recording and 


, Classroom Radio Receivers _ 
Yours very truly, 


(Signature) 





(Position) ; 
(principal, teacher, audio-visual director, etc.) 


(School) 


(Address) : — 


(city) enn) (state) 


Please return completed form to: 


Lee McCann, Co-Chairman 

U.S. Office of Education—R. M. A. Comm. 
Federal Security Agency Bldg., Rm. 3650 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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asking—issue “You Are There” programs on records. Liven 
up history classes or radio workshops with the first two 
albums (78 or LP), The Signing of the Magna Charta and 
the Battle of Gettysburg. 


Welcome news tor record users—the “Growth of Democ- 
racy” Series is again available trom Instructional Films, Ine. 
(330 W. 42 St., New York 18). This new release prefaces 
expansion. Twenty episodes dramatize the foundations of 
democratic procedures; the Magna Charta, British Parlia- 
ment, freeing of the serfs, etc. 


Three judges now reading finalist scripts for the annual 
Scholastic Radio Script awards sponsored by Audio De- 
vices, Inc., are: Mrs. Gertrude Broderick, U.S. Office of 
Education Script Exchange, Judith Waller, public service 
director, Central] Region, NBC, and Robert P. Heller, execu- 
tive producer, CBS. 


Once again we hope to announce student award winners 
at the Institute for Education by Radio, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, May 5-7. 


Scholastic Award scripts get heard. On April 4 in Utica, 
N. Y., the High School of the Air will present Jo Ann 
Kelly’s Heavenly Days. In Detroit Mrs. Lardie has asked 
permission to broadcast student Harry Gieseking’s regional 
award script, The Dream of Lasting Peace. 


In St. Louis the Summer High School Radio Workshop- 
director, T. A. Catlin—rolls up a record of successful pro- 
ductions on KFUO. Wisconsin’s state FM network now 
carries the Vocational School of the Air. Tulsa, Okla., high 
schools now present two programs each week over KOME- 
“Youth Looks at Life” and “Experimental Theatre.” 


Dorothy Blackwell resigns May 1 as radio director, St. 
Louis schools. Her excellent reason: matrimony. Hazel 
Markel becomes Director of Program Service. WTOP 
Washington. James Macandrew, who has been doing the 
work, has been appointed to the new position of Radio 
Director, N. Y. Board of Education. 


Olive McHugh’s excellent U.N. scripts are being trans- 
lated for use in Latin America. 


UNESCO now offers a weekly radio news program to 
U. S. stations, 


Thirty-one Philadelphia public and parochial schools 
have received R.C.A. television equipment to pick up four 
weekly telecasts. Visitors to the A.A.S.A. convention will 
see a special demonstration of television in the schools. 


Radio Workshop for Children (McGraw Hill) by Jennie 
Waugh Callahan, Hunter College, fills a large gap in radio 
literature. For the fast-growing workshop movement Dr 
Callahan supplies practical hints on producing, writing 
and building programs in various subject fields. 


For the best light to date on the new R.C.A. 45 rpm 
player see The How and Why of RCA Victor's New Record 
Player, in the March Audio Record. 


Three college campus stations (Swarthmore, U. of Penn. 
Temple) now hook up with Philadelphia’s WFIL for pro 
gram exchange. 

—WiiiaM D. BouTWELl 
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45 r.p.m. Record and Record-player 





@ This is not just a new model or a 
new size of record. It is a new kind of 
musical system . . . designed for a 
new kind of musical enjoyment! 

For the first time a record and 
player have been designed to go to- 
gether. For the first time a record 
has been designed for its own auto- 
matic changer. For the first time 
records have all music grooves out- 
side the center-area distortion zone. 

Here’s what you'll discover when 
you see and hear the amazing new 
RCA Victor 45 r.p.m. records and 
record-players: 

1. Astonishing ‘‘live talent’? TONE 
... big and round and “live” almost 
beyond belief, because ALL the music— 


Send coupon for complete information e 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


@, 
RCA VICTOR # 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA, CAMDEN, N. J. 


for the first time in history—is in the 
distortion-free zone. And there’s virtu- 
ally no surface noise. 

2. World’s fastest changer acts si- 
lently with trigger-action speed. Has 25% 
fewer parts than the conventional changer 
... works entirely inside the spindle. 

3. Ten non-breakable vinyl plastic 
records load in one motion with one hand. 
You press one button and play over 50 
minutes without touching the instrument. 


4. You choose just the music you 
want: all music—classical and popular— 
on the SAME SIZE records. All fit the 
same changer, play in any combination 
you choose. 

5. Plays through your present radio 
phonograph or television combination 
with a compact player plug-in unit. Con- 


Name 


atatetestententetententetentete 


| Educational Services (Dept. 83-D) 
Radio Corporation of America 

Camden, N. J. 

Please send me copy of booklet describ- 

ing new RCA Victor 45 r.p.m. Records 

and Record-player. 


nection easy and inexpensive. Also avail- 
able with self-contained amplifier and 
speaker (as illustrated). 


6. Saves you SPACE ... finer music 
from smaller players and instruments. 
Small records, only 6% inches in size, in 
new dustproof box albums. 


7. Saves you MONEY ... viny] plas- 
tic records at less cost than same record- 
ing on shellac. Two of the new Red Seal 
records for less than one conventional 
12-inch record in de luxe vinyl—and 
finer music! 


What about conventional records? 


RCA Victor will continue to issue 78 r.p.m. 
records of all types for many years to 
come. Each new release will be made for both 
systems! 








School 





Address 





City 


State 
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New Low-Cost FM 


$2,000 Buys a Radio Voice to 


T COSTS less than you think to put 

your school on the air with its own 
FM broadcast transmitter. 

Several manufacturers have recent. 
brought out low-cost, low-power trans- 
mitters which are easier to install than 
the ‘verage television receiver. They 
require less than 250 watts of power 
and their programs can be heard from 
two to five or six miles away with 
simple transmitting antenna on the 
roof of your school building. Their 
prices run from $1,595 up. 

If you already have microphones, 
turntables, and other studio equipment, 
you can get on the air for about $2,000. 
If you have to equip the studio, allow 
another thousand dollars. Your low- 
power transmitter can be used later as 
the foundation unit in a more powerful 
transmitter if more money becomes 
available after you have organized your 
operating staff and gained some experi- 
ence. Perhaps eventually you will jo 
a state-wide network of educational 
stations.® 

Among the manufacturers who have 
announced FM _ transmitters 
for educational service are the Gates 
Radio Company (Quincy, IIl.), the 
General Electric Company (Syracuse, 
N_ Y.), and the Radio Engineering 
Laboratories (35-54 36th St., Long ! 
land City, N. Y.). We have receive 


low-cost 





detailed information on the GE and 
REL units. 
*Wisconsin and New York already have 


the beginnings of state-wide networks 


| 
; 
| 


Radio Engineering Laboratories, Inc 
With “‘serrasoid’ REL’s new low power 


FM transmitter uses only 10 watts. 





Schools and Community 


General Electric 
The General Electric Type BT-10-B 
transmitter is rated at 4-watt output. It 
consists of the basic modulator and power 
supply used in every GE FM transmitter 
from 250 watts to 50 kilowatts. It is de- 
signed to operate in the 88-108 megacycle 
FM band, where channels have been re- 
served for educational stations. It is 
mounted in a vertical cabinet 42” high, 
30” wide and 15” deep. This is the trans- 
mitter used at WAER, Syracuse Univer- 
sity’s FM station. They report fully satis- 
factory reception within a three-mile ra- 
dius of the transmitter, and they regularly 
receive good reports of reception 10 and 
11 miles away. Their antenna is 300 feet 
above the average surrounding terrain. 
Heart of the unit is the GE “phasitron” 
tube, which was pioneered by the Zenith 
Radio Corporation and developed by Gen- 
eral Electric. Most of the 20 other tubes 
in the unit are of the same types as those 
in your radio receiver or phonograph am- 


plifier. 
R.E.L. 


Radio Engineering Laboratories’ Model 
706 is rated at 10 watts, although it con- 
tains fewer tubes than the GE unit. The 
reason is found in the “serrasoid” modu- 
lator circuit. This invention, which was 
announced to the public last September, 
employs only four simple receiving tubes 
and contains no tuned circuits. The serra- 
soid modulator is used by Prof. Edwin 
Armstrong, father of FM broadcasting, in 
his own experimental stations, W2XEA 
and W2XMN, at Alpine, N. J. 

The REL transmitter is mounted in a 
vertical cabinet 39” high, 29” wide, and 
14%” deep. It weighs 90 Ibs. Like the GE 
unit, it is provided with safety devices to 
prevent accidental contact with dangerous 
voltages. 





SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple, Brooklyn, College 





University Photo 


Syracuse 
Low power WAER at Syracuse University 
sends a good signal at least 10 miles. 


The manufacturers’ figures on audio- 
frequency distortion in these transmitters 
show less than 1.5 per cent from 50 to 
15,000 cycles for the GE unit, and less 
than 0.5 per cent over the same range for 
the REL unit. 


The FCC requirements for operating 
a non-commercial, educational _ FM 
broadcast station are reasonable. You 
need an FCC license for the station, of 
course, and your operator must also 
hold a license. Many holders of amateur 
licenses are capable of qualifying for 
the commercial license of the grade re- 
quired. The manufacturers’ representa- 
tives will be glad to help you make 
plans and get started. 


Suppose your school system bought 
one of these new low-cost FM trans- 
mitters. How would you use it? For 
answers to that see FM for Education, 
U.S. Office of Education bulletin. It 
gives numerous examples of successful 
programs created by students and 
teachers and tells how to apply for a 
license from the F.C.C. —Editor 





TELEVISION AND 
s OES Television Affect Your School- 


work?” by Philip Lewis (tele- 
vision editor of Educational Screen), 
reports an inquiry among 1700 Chicago 
high school students. Typical answers: 

“I do not go out nights any more and 
while waiting for the television pro- 
grams to come on I do my homework.” 

“It makes me wonder how television 
works and it helps me give talks on pub- 
lic speaking.” 

“When I'm watching television I’m 
always watching for flaws. I’ve become 
more critical and look more carefully 
for errors in mv school work.” 


SCHOOL WORK 


“There have been a lot of instruc- 
tional and informational programs, but 
I stay up too late watching them.” 

“I don’t have time to do homework 
because I like to watch television more 
than I want to do my assignments.” 

“We have a rule at our house. All 
work must be done before we can look 
at television.” 

“I know I like to see TV so I get my 
work done ahead of time.” 

The entire report “T-V and Teen- 
agers” will appear in the pages of the 
April issue of the magazine Educational 
Screen. 
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The Lecteonie Memany W\RE RECORDER 


Makes Teaching Easier... Learning More Fun 


Smart teachers are using the Portable Webster- 
Chicago Wire Recorder with Record-O-Magic 
Controls in their classrooms today . . . with 
these amazing results: 

e Improves foreign language pronunciation 

e Develops correct speech habits 


e Aids band and play rehearsals 


e Records classroom lectures and student reci- 


tations for criticism and analysis 


e Awakens student interest in developing his 


own voice and personality 


WEBSTER: mapernincentagged 


Makers of Wire Recorders + Record Changers ) 
Phonographs +» Nylon Needles J 


5610 W. Bloomingdale Avenue, Chicago, 39, Illinois 


Recordings made onaWebster-Chicago Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder are permanent and can 
be replayed thousands of times with amazing 
fidelity, or they may be erased by simply record- 
ing over the sane wire. 

The Portable Electronic Memory is simple to 
operate. It plugs into any AC outlet and can be 
easily carried from one room to another to record 
or listen. It comes complete with microphone 
and 3 spools of pre-tested recording wire. 

See your nearest dealer for a demonstration 
or write for the interesting free booklet. 


Clip this coupon 
Webster-Chicago, Dept. $1-91 


5610 W. Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
Gentlemen: 


Please send me a copy of "The Electronic Memory for Com- 


mercial and Professional Use.” 
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HE travelogue film as a pretender 

in the geography class is being 
elbowed aside. In early years nothing 
was offered for such classes except the 
saccharine “as the sun sets on beauti- 
ful” etc. Then this pattern of quaint 
but dull postcard views invaded the 
early “geography” films. 

Both followed a pattern set decades 
ago. Raymond Spottiswoode’s recent 
criticism of travel films applies to some 
geography films. They are, he says, 
“still wrapped in the fogs of the past. 
Everything must be ‘typical, every- 
thing must be ‘traditional’ . . . bring- 
ing to us many things we have not 
seen before, but adding almost nothing 
to our sum of knowledge.” 

However, the geography 
tional film is now becoming a distinct- 
lv separate classification. Some still 
preserve remnants of the old pattern, 
but ten of the newer social studies 
films from three producers give hope 
that even these vestigial reminders will 
soon disappear. 

Three recent releases in the United 
World Film’s (445 Park Ave., New 
York) Louis de Rochemont series de- 
part from old patterns. Tropical Moun- 
tain Island (Java) takes one on a train 
trip showing variations in major prod- 
ucts influenced by climatic changes 
from mountain top to valley lowlands, 
ending, however, with travelogue views 
in the coastal cities. Life in a Mediter- 
ranean Country departs 
further from the “pattern” with some 
liveliness in its presentation of the 
farmer-fisher folk problems. More im- 
portantly, it does picture the hardships, 
the many import and export 
problems of today’s Greece. Sheep 
Ranch Country (S. E. Australia) sur- 


instruc- 


(Greece ) 


needs 


i 
a“ 


Community and Its Citizens’’ 





From ‘A U.S 
The camera follows pupils making a 
survey to depict U.S. community life. 


New Geography Films Tailored for Teaching 


Better Than Sunsets 





From ‘‘A Yank Comes Back’’ 
Using Burgess Meredith and humor the 
British report their postwar progress. 


veys the sheep stations and coast areas, 
stressing the importance of wool to 
Australia’s prosperity. It also touches 
on drought and industrialization. A ra- 
dio lesson at the sheep station school 
cleverly introduces the major coastal 
cities. 

All three films add knowledge and 
introduce some conceptions of inter- 
relationships and interdependence. Two 
others in the series abandon the travel- 
ogue formula almost entirely. 

Living in a Metropolis (Greater New 
York) defines a metropolis, explains 
how and why Greater New York is 
one, and summarizes clearly its indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial impor- 
tance to the entire nation. 

A U.S. Community and Its Citizens 
presents the town of Milford, Conn., 
through study of the community by a 
junior high geography class—how it 
grew, what its people do, and what 
the community means to those who 
live there. The film provides a well in- 
tegrated study of a typical community. 

Returning again to more traditional 


forms, consider Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica’s Iberian Peninsula and British 
Isles. Both present as usual many 
maps, population distribution, major 
cities, and arid facts of major indus- 
tries. Including, of course, “pictur- 
esque” scenes. British Isles departs 


minutely in stressing the importance 
of trade and pointing out relationships 
between varied industries. Solid, fact- 
ual films—but why shouldn't facts be 
lively? 

Entirely different, gay to the point 
of zaniness, is A Yank Comes Back 
with Burgess Meredith (British Infor- 
mation Services). In 45 minutes Mr. 
Meredith, ostensibly in search of a 





movie script, whizzes about Britain 
calling at coal mines, steel and textile 
industries, gas turbines, jet planes, 
food rationing, and other bits of today’s 
England. Some scenes are definitely 
“hammy.” Here comedy mixes with 
fact—a “gay” geographical film. But 
perhaps this new formula has too much 

“fun.” Still, it is a new approach, 
Caller Herrin’ (Also BIS) sails of 
in another direction. Here is a brisk, 
spirited film holding attention to many 
facts which could have been very dry, 
Going beyond actual fish-taking, it 
faithfully reports the economic set-up 
the price control methods, the rapid 
handling of unusually large catches, 
and provisions for adequate returns to 
the fishermen who formerly made little 

if the fleet brought in a heavy haul. 
Closer to the traditional is BIS’s Five 
Towns, the pottery industry, showing 
both old type and modern plants. The 
pace is slower, the facts barer. Yet it 
attempts lightness through a_boy-girl 
tale of a London girl viewing these 
potteries where her fiance works. Se- 
quences dealing with the actual pottery 
processes are excellent; the story de- 
vice spins itself further than necessary 
V.F 


Visually Yours 


French Poem Filmed 

A worthwhile innovation, well pro- 
duced, is A. F. Film’s (1600 Broad 
way, New York 19) The Rose and the 
Mignonette. Louis D’Aragon’s La Rose 
Et Le Reseda, a famous resistance 
poem, is interpreted visually. Music 
and the poem itself form the sound 
track—there is no distracting verbal 
“explanation.” Smoothly flowing pic 
torial impressions emphasize D’Ara 
gon’s thesis that unified faith, regard 
less of individual beliefs, form a bond 
against invasion. The film is now avail- 
able in French. Soon it will be released 
in an English version with translation 
by Dr. Stephen Spender. Although the 
poem itself may be difficult for some 
high school classes, the visual interpre 
tation assists greatly. 


New Chemistry Filmstrips 
McGraw-Hill Text-Films tells us 
they are producing a new series 
nine filmstrips on chemistry. Undoubt- 
edly these strips, like others produced 
by the same group, will be of excellent 
quality and useful not only with theit 
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correlated text (Weaver and Foster's 
Chemistry For Our Times) but other 
standard texts in the field. Titles 
will be: The Chemical Formula (55 
frames); The Atomic Theory (45 
frames); The Kinetic Molecular Theory 
(59 frames); Equations (35 frames); 
The Structure of the Atom (49 frames;) 
lonization (42 frames); Acid and Basic 
Solutions (43 frames); Electrolysis (42 
frames); The Periodic Table (50 
frames). Purchase as a set or individ- 
ually from Text-Films Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42, New 
York 18. 
Designing Women 

Would you like to see the principles 
behind a well furnished home? De- 
signing Women (24 min. BIS) will 
show you. Definitely informative, fast 
moving, amusing, this picture presents 
the three basic principles through the 
story of a young couple planning to 
furnish their first home. Wishes bring 
“Miss Design” and “Miss Arty” who 
furnish and mis-furnish the apartment, 
demonstrating concretely the fallacy of 
following fads without following the 
precepts of convenience, genuineness, 
and attractiveness. A delightful and 
usable film. 


Three Canadian Films 

How to have recreation for everyone 
is shown by two new National Films 
of Canada offerings (620 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20). When All the People 
Play (25 min.) describes how Annap- 
olis Royal developed an all-community 
program, providing some craft, sport, 
or hobby for every person, voung or 
old. Fitness Is A Family Affair (19 
min.) shows how a community pro- 
gram developed out of one alert fam- 
ily’s rumpus room. It also demon- 
strates the influence of cheerful co- 
operation, in work or play, upon in- 
dividual families as well as upon the 
community. 


Film Publishers. Inc., (25 Broad 
Street, NY4) specialize in filmstrins for 
discussion. Well organized accompany- 
ing scripts provide excellent material for 
discussion groups. Some strips, like 
Challenge of World Trade, visualize 
the problems so clearly that one grasps 
the general outline without either cap- 
tions or script. Others, unfortunately, 
like the entire Your United Nations se- 
ties, are visually weak, the pictures re- 
quiring the script. Three of the best 
ire: Challenge of World Trade, The 
Marshall Plan, and The Spiral of Social 
Change—the effects of discrimination 
and segregation on minority groups, 
moving them downward on a spiral of 
social and economic status. A correlary 
upward movement results from better 
housing, job opportunities, and decent 
living facilities. 
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Pacific Northwest 


UNITED 
AIR LINES 


Offices in all principal cities, or 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


ON YOUR 
SUMMER 
VACATION 





It’s the only airline serving “all the East,” 
the midwest, “all the West,” and Hawaii. . . 
the only airline offering all these vacation 
opportunities. 


New England, the Great Lakes region, Den- 
ver and the Rocky Mountain area, the 
Pacific Northwest, California, Yellowstone, 
Yosemite, other national parks and Hawaii 
. . . literally scores of famous recreational 
areas are served by The Main Line Airway 
. .. at surprisingly low fares. 


SPEND MORE TIME THERE, 

LESS TIME TRAVELING 

United flies coast to coast in only 9 hours, 
50 minutes with magnificent DC-6 Mainliner 
300s . . . and offers convenient, time-saving 
schedules to 80 major cities. Ask about 
United’s economical All-Expense Tours. 


SEND FOR UNITED'S 
NEW VACATION BOOKLET 


Mail the coupon below for a beautiful, full- 
color 28-page brochure absolutely free. 
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United Air Lines ! 

Room 210, 5959 S. Cicero Ave. I 
Chicago 38, Illinois 
: Please send me your new Vacation Booklet. ; 
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“| found my career 
on the 
third try!” 















“Tt wasn’t 
that I failed in 
my first two 
jobs,”” writes Ed- , 
ward L. Sittler, Jr. of Uniontown, Pa. 
“But I was dissatisfied with my prog- 
ress. So one day I took stock of myself. 
“What did I want out of life? Well, 
my wife and I liked to travel, and do 
community work . . . and I felt capable 
of earning a larger income. Above all, I 
wanted to know that I was doing work 
my neighbors recognized as important. 
“So I tried a third career. I became a 
Mutual Life Field Underwriter. For 10 
years now, with time out for the Army, 
I’ve devoted myself to building security 
for the families of my community. Do I 
have what I wanted? Decidedly yes! My 
income has increased substantially and 
it is steadily rising. I enjoy a professional 
standing and I have plenty of leisure 
for hobbies and outside activities.” 


. 


* * * 


Are you seeking a career that gives full 
scope to your abilities? We invite you 
to find out more about the opportunities 
offered to you in a life insurance selling 
career by sending for our free booklet, 
“The Career for Me?”’ which includes a 
preliminary test to help determine your 
aptitude. If your score is favorable, the 
Mutual Life Manager nearest you will 
explain our excellent on-the-job training 
course. And you'll find that the Mutual 
Lifetime Compensation Plan provides 
liberal commissions and a comfortable 
retirement income. 


The coupon below may open the door 
to success for you. Mail it today. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street y New York 5,N. Y. 


THE CAREER FOR MEI 





FOR FREE BOOKLET 
ADDRESS DEPT 





Home Address.....................--- paiseeneitidis 











What They Ate for Breakfast 


OES the all-American boy or girl 
p come to your morning class well- 
fed, fresh from eight hours’ sleep, 
bathed, teeth well brushed, and other- 
wise fit? 

The answer is “yes, with exceptions,” 
as revealed by results of a nationwide 
study of a balanced sample of 45,000 


high school students, conducted by 
Scholastic Magazines in cooperation 


with high school members of the In- 
stitute of Student Opinion. The “ex- 
ceptions” point up deficiences ‘in nutri- 
tion and hygiene that need attention. 

One girl in six ate no breakfast on 
the day students were questioned. 
Many who did gulped down their food 
because one of every five admitted to 
eating breakfast in five minutes or 
less. 

Boys did rather better. Only one in 
ten ate no breakfast; only one in seven 
ran through breakfast in a five-minute 
dash. 

Here are other survey findings im- 
portant for all educators concerned 
with improvement of nutrition—and 
who isn’t! 

About two out of five take no fruit 
or fruit juice at breakfast. Use of milk, 
that nutrition keystone, could be in- 
creased. 

% % 
Boys Girls 
Milk as breakfast beverage 38 26 
Milk on cereal.......... 45 37 
Cocoa or chocolate ...... 12 14 


Food habits (and this is important 
for educators), cost, dictate the 
breakfast pattern. Only nine per cent 
of boys and eight per cent of girls say 
cost influences their breakfast food 
choice. 

Nine 
breakfast 
home. 

About halt butter at breakfast 
(bovs 51%, girls 45%): margarine use 
adds to fat ratio (boys 8%, girls 7%). 

Do boys and girls supplement break- 
fast with a mid-morning snack? About 
one in five do. Here the choice is wide. 
Bovs eat candy (30%), sandwiches 
(25%). and fruit (23%). Girls eat fruit 


not 


eat 
the 


almost never 


except in 


out of ten 


anvwhere 


eat 


(31%), candv (28%), crackers (27%). 
In some regions, notably the South, 
soft drinks rank very high as_ mid- 


morning pick-me-ups. 
Thirty per cent of the boys and 12 
per cent of the girls said they had not 


brushed their teeth on the morning 
they were questioned. 
By their own word the American 


student is a model of cleanliness; 87 
per cent of the girls and 82 per cent 
of the boys said they took two or more 


baths during the previous seven days. 
nearly half reported four or more, Girls 
(70%) and boys (39%) said they had 
washed their hair twice during the pre. 
vious 14 days. 

The Survey concludes with this 
warning by Raymond Franzen, statis. 
tical research consultant: “Even though 
the average use of foods was satis. 
factory there still are about half of the 
schools which are below this average, 

Out of 40 schools in the East 
North Central region 11 report that less 
than 20 per cent of the boys had fruit 
for breakfast that morning, seven that 
less than 20 per cent had eggs, four 
that less than 20 per cent had butter, 
and three that less than 20 per cent 
had milk. It is true that these are bal- 
anced by equal numbers where more 
than average use is reported. However, 
it is important to note that there are 
situations where improvement is a s0- 
cial problem.” 

Now before the Scholastic Maga- 
zines Advisory Committee on Nutri- 
tion are questions on midday eating 
habits. This inquiry to be made in 
schools this spring will complement 


data secured in the first Survey. 

A limited number of copies of the 
Special Survey on High School Student 
Health and Nutrition are available to 
principals and teachers on application 
to Scholastic Magazines. 
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For mid-winter ing FREC rec 
network programs listed below. 

All time is EST. E means elementary; J, ju™ 
ior; S, senior; A, adult. For music program see 
Oct. 13 Scho'astic Teacher. 


April’s four famous books on NBC’ 
University Theatre will be: Jane Eyre, 


April 3; Moby Dick, April 10; Ere- 
whon, April 17; Huckleberry Finn, 
April 24. 


Kansas State Teachers College be- 
comes the sixth institution to affiliate 
with the NBC University of the Air. 

Author of Pioneers of Music, home 
study handbook for the radio series, is 
Ernest LaPrade, NBC director of music 
research. 

We hope the gods responsible for 
the English language will forgive Rob- 
ert Saudek for a June 7 history-making 
ABC-TV show on Germany he calls 4 
“videomentary.” 

For truly great Easter music tune if 
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the Robert Shaw Chorale, ABC sta- 


tions, April 7, 14, and 17. 


e SUNDAY 
Story to Order (E) 9:15-9:30 a.m. NBC 
Northwestern University Reviewing Stand 
(S-A) 11:30-12 a.m. MBS 
Invitation to Learning (S-A) 
p.m. CBS 
People’s Platform (S-A) 12-30-1 p.m. CBS 
America United (S-A) 1-1:30 p.m. NBC 
Editor at Home (S-A) 1-1:15 p.m. ABC 
Tell It Again (J-S-A) 1:30-2 p.m. CBS 
University of Chicago Round Table (S-A) 
1:30-2 p.m. NBC 
Mr. President (J-S-A) 


12-12:30 


ABC 


2:30-3 p.m. 


You Are There (J-S-A) 2:30-3 p.m. CBS 

NBC University Theatre (S-A) 2:30-3:30 
p.m. NBC 

House of Mystery (J-S-A) 4-4:30 p.m. 
MBS 

Living .. . 1949 (S-A) 4:35-5 p.m. NBC 


The Greatest Story Ever Told (J-S-A) 


6:30-7 p.m. ABC 


e MONDAY THROUGH FRIDAY 

Nelson Olmsted (J-S-A) 9:45-10 a.m. NBC 

Passing Parade (S-A) 11-11:15 a.m. MBS 

You and... . (S-A) 6:15-6:30 p.m. CBS 

Headline Edition (S-A) 7:05-7:15 p.m. 
ABC 

Mutual Newsreel (J-S-A) 9:15-9:30 p.m. 
MBS 


e MONDAY 
America (S-A) 8-8:30 p.m. 


Cavalcade of 


NBC 
Fishing and Hunting Club of the Air 
(J-S-A) 9:30-9:55 p.m. MBS 


American Forum of the Air (S-A)} 10- 


10:30 p.m. MBS 
On Trial (S-A) 10:30-11 p.m. ABC 


e TUESDAY 
Youth Asks the Government 
8:15 p.m. ABC 


America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
8:30-9:30 p.m. ABC 


@ WEDNESDAY 


(J-S-A) 8- 


(S-A) 


Family Theatre (J-S-A) 9:30-9:55 p.m. 
MBS 

Capitol Cloak Room (J-S-A) 10:30-11 
p.m. CBS 

@ THURSDAY 

Hallmark Playhouse (J-S-A) 10-10:30 
p.m. CBS 

@ FRIDAY 

Meet the Press (S-A) 10-10:30 p.m. MBS 

@ SATURDAY 

Story Sho, E-] ) Q: 30-10 a.m, NBC 


Let’s Pretend (E-J) 11:05-11:30 a.m. CBS 


Coffee with Congress (S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
NBC 

American Farmer (J-S-A) 12:30-1 p.m. 
ABC 


National Farm and Home Hour 
1-1:30 p.m. NBC 
Columbia’s Country Journal (S-A) 2:30-3 


p.m. CBS 


(J-S-A) 


Adventures in Science (S-A) 3:15-3:30 
p.m. CBS 

“ross Section—U.S.A. (S-A) 3:30-4 p.m. 
CBS 


Memo from Lake Success (S-A) 6:15-6:30 


p.m. CBS 








THE SEINE aT PARIS, fabulous stream! There’s so much to do! The museums, Opera, ca- 
.and shopping, of course! Browse in bookstalls, antique shops. Evenings are gay! 


thedrals.. 
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That Trip 1 FRANCE 


..-That You’ve Long Dreamed of 





MARIE ANTOINETTE’S little mill at Petit 


Trianon, Versailles — but one of many 


interesting short excursions from Paris. 





HOTELS: Comfortable, with good serv- 


ice, moderate prices. 
FOOD: Ample, 
TRAVEL: 
PRICES: Cost of living and travel low. 


varied. famous cuisine. 


Good air, rail, bus services. 


For reservations and information see your 
friendly travel agent. For booklets, maps, 
etc. write Dept. Z, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH NATIONAL 
TOURIST OFFICE 


A service agency of the Ministry of Public 
Works, Transportation and Tourism 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO * MONTREAL 











Plan a holiday around France and 
build memories that will last a life- 
time! It’s a liberal education—a 
“must” for teachers. Enjoy France’s 
art and music, her culture and shrines. 

The food is exciting. You can ac- 
tually take a budget trip and reap 
great rewards. It’s stimulating, it’s 
relaxing—it’s educational, it’s amus- 
ing. And you'll find everything most 


economical by American standards. 





FOOD AND SERVICE are unsurpassed. 
Taste coq au vin or escargots de Bour- 
gogne. The regional specialties, with the 
proper wines, have extra savor on the spot. 
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History and adventure await you in 
Canada’s Keystone Province. An- 
landmarks 
pioneer days, romantic legends of 
the roaring North-West, every kind 
of sport and play 
vacation theatre . 
lakes cradled in rocky slopes melting 
into rolling prairies. This year, come 
“INSIDE THE RIM OF ADVEN- 
TURE’’—to Manitoba—for an unfor- 
gettable vacation. 


5 YOURS FREE! 
*1 Beautifully illustrated 36-page book 


of Indian and 


set in a perfect 
. pine-rimmed 


containing the 
story behind the 
picture above and 
many other en- 
chanting anec- 
dotes of Mani- 
toba’s adventure 
and romance. 


LAVERENWE 


~»4| one of the monsters glares at you from 
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By Dorothy Moore 


Belt Valley High School 
Belt Valley, Montana 





Special permission of NEA Service, Ing 


Alley Oop of the comic strip ought to 


ride in Calgary’s prehistoric rodeo, 


Alley Oop Island 


ALGARY was our immediate desti- 
Cc nation. It is difficult to know just 
where to begin in telling about Calgary. 
Perhaps its most unusual feature is St. 
George’s Island, where one suddenly 
returns to prehistoric times when dino- 
saurs roved the earth. On this island 
surrounded by the Bow River, we saw 
exact models of various dinosaurs, real- 
istically placed in natural habitats. Some 
appear to be drinking at the river's 
edge; others battle with rivals; as you 
walk through a densely wooded area 


the tree tops. 

One of Calgary’s most interesting at- 
tractions is the time-honored, though 
modern, Hudson’s Bay Store, still han- 
dling the goods it became famous for, 
as well as countless other items. On the 
outskirts is lovely Reader Rock Garden 
adjoining the cemetery. Here we dis- 


covered almost every variety of flower, 







Eek! Don‘t worry. These 
prehistoric lizards won't 
jump. They‘re concrete. 


planted not in regular rows or patterns, 
but as if they were growing wild. 


Another attraction of Calgary is Bow- 


ness Park, bounded by the mighty Bow 
River. Bowness offers all the fun of an 
amusement park. My friend and I wore 
“jeans” that afternoon, and were rather 
insulted when several strangers asked 
us if we were from the country. They 
were quite surprised to learn that jeans 
are worn for all sorts of sports in the 
United States, and not only by those 
who live on farms. 

Leaving Calgary we headed for Banff. 
What fun it was to rent bicycles and 
follow woodland paths up to the Basin 
Hotsprings, where Indians once came 
to cure their ailments in its soothing 
waters. 

A day at Lake Louise, that shining 
green expanse of beauty against a gla- 
cial mass, wrote a perfect finish to ten 
days in Canada. 


Hamilton Wright photos 


Don't look now, but 
that’s a life-size dinosaur 
in Calgary’s Zoological 
Park. 
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your Q—our A 


With mail baskets overflowing onto over- 
crowded desks we take typewriter in hand 
fo serve inquiring readers. 


We're often asked: “Can you give me 
information about the flags of the United 
Nations . suitable to be grouped above 
the United Nations Charter in my history 
lassroom?” Annin and Co., 85 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, has the answer. 1%” x 3” 
paper flags, labeled with name of country. 
$1.75 set. 

2 


Feb. 2 Capsule News item on com- 
nunity colleges brought mail for further 
nfo. Write American Council on Educa- 
tion, 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
for Wanted: 30,000 Instructors for Com- 
munity Colleges. ($1) 


To Pa. reader E. S. (whose address we 
ouldn’t decipher) details on the McGraw- 
Hill Etiquette Series mentioned in Feb. 
Visually Yours. Not for rent, the series sells 
for $20 for complete set of 5 ($4.50 each 
set of filmstrips). Write directly to Al Ros- 
nberg, Text-Film Dept., McGraw-Hill, 
330 West 42nd St., New York City. 


Any hobbyist interested in marking but- 
terflies?> C. A. Anderson, 3209 Centenary 
Dallas 5, Texas, invites teachers and pupils 
to investigate this new hobby circle. 


Bonnie Tucker of the Austin, N.Y., high 
school wrote us recently for addresses of 
rganizations furthering international cor- 
respondence. Mimeographed sheets of cur- 
rent agencies now available from Scholastic 
Teacher. 

* 


“I would appreciate information as to 
where and for how much I can obtain the 
flm Julius Caesar . . . also Master Will 
Shakespeare.” British Information Services, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, handles 
the Caesar film while Teaching Film Cus- 
todians, 25 West 43rd St., has details on 
Master Will. 

e 


From Seattle, Washington, we hear, 
“Would it not be possible to submit ‘How 
much Social Science in the High School?’ 
by J. W. Studebaker in Dec. 1, 1948, issue 
to the NEA Journal for inclusion in some 
edition? It is a splendid article and should 
teach more educators.” 


Just for the laughs: When we quizzed 
a Stockton, Cal., ex-subscriber as to his 
reason for discontinuing the use of World 
Week he replied, “Not adapted to use 
with adults in County Jail Farm.” 
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More for your travel money! 


E1 Capitan 


to Californi 





More in comfort... more in luxury... more in speed 
« «- more in economy — when you ride this famous 
Santa Fe all-chair-car (coach fare) streamliner. 


Route of The Chief and Super Chief 


Saving travel money is fun when you 
take El Capitan between Chicago 
and California. 


And you save time, too— just 
3934 hours, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
the same fast time as the famous 
Super Chief. 


All seats reserved. New stream- 
lined cars give you a smoother ride. 
New-style reclining seats make your 
trip more comfortable. Plenty of 


room for you to move around. Non- 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES 


Serving the West and Southwest 


fogging windows give you an even 
better view of the colorful Southwest 
scenery. 


Courier-Nurse service. Fine Fred 
Harvey food. Colorful lounge car— 
and planned programs of musical re- 
cordings and radio. 


Ride El Capitan to and from Cali- 
fornia— and see for yourself how 
you'll enjoy more for your travel 
money on this popular extra-fare 
streamliner. 





R. T. Anderson, General P. 


Traffic M 


, Chicago 4 
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New Instrument Increases 
Reading Speed 30% to 300% 


The TDC Reading Rate Controller, an im- 
proved general training and remedial read- 
ing device, is now available for training 
children and adults to read faster and more 
intelligently. Ii increases reading rates. im- 
proves reading habits and develops flexibil- 
ity of reading rates for varying purposes. The 
Reading Rate Controller has effected im- 
provements in speed ranging from 30% te 
300%. It is now being used by Cornell Uni- 
versity, the University of Chicago. the Na- 
tional War College and many other institu- 
tions. 

For a4 page bulletin giving complete details. 
case histories and a list of prominent users. 

write 


THREE DIMENSION CO. 
4555 W. Addison St Chicago 41, Illinois 


Try NEARBY | \ 


pom Se 


Perfect Vacation! 





PLAN NOW—.. enjoy 


it all this vear...magnificent scenery... 
modern uncrowded highways...great sandy 
beaches...wooded highlands...quaint villages 
... wonderful climate...accommodations to 
suit every purse: And remember—your 
money goes further in this hospitable 
reac hed by 


vacation wonderland—so easily 


ear, ship, train, plane or bus 


1949 poe ma Celebrates Its 200th Birthday 


Special! 16 Weeks of Fun — June to September 
7-"* NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION ---~ 
i P. O. Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia; H 
; or 247 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ' 
| Please send free literature. ST-4.6.49 1 
' ' 
0S ee eee H 
‘ ' 
' ' 
t ADDREss ss 
' 7 
' i 
Se ee STATE se 
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How to Save Money and Footage on Travel Films 


WRITE before you 


ET’S watch Joe who just purchased 
L a new movie camera and is about 
to make his first great picture. 
Of course he does not need a script. 
He is a “natural”—an experienced hand 
with a box Brownie. Joe intends to 
record for posterity the story of a fam- 
ily excursion to a nearby city. At a 
national shrine one sunny afternoon Joe 
starts buzzing the area. That statue of 
a national looks excellent there 
with the background of trees. At the 
moment no shines on the hero’s 
head. Of the screen the 
statue will blend so well that no one 
can tell the hero from the trees. Ah! 
Joe Jr. is doing something “cute.” So 
Joe shoots that also. In his enthusiasm 
Joe films only the legs of the statue. 
Foot after foot of film passes behind 
the lens. The family visits other places. 
Joe photographs with the same reckless 
abandon. After the film is processed, 
Joe invites all his friends to his house 
for a photographic treat. His magnum 
opus, however, turns out to be only a 
miscellaneous mess of “we went there, 
and there, and there.” His friends are 
polite, but they won't come again. 
A little pre-planning can do wonders 
for Joe’s travel film. It can also save 


hero 


sun 
course on 


him money. What Joe needs—and what 
vou need when vou start off this sum- 
mer with vour movie camera—is a 
script. 

“Write a script!” you say in amaze- 
ment. “I’m doing this for fun and not 
for the theatre. And besides, I have no 
intention of putting sound on my pic 


tures. 


Makes You Think 


Successful) motion pictures require 
much more than 
ing. Between the first and last stages 
there are a number of important steps. 
The first is a script, or outline. 

A script is a device to make 
think about vour pictures before you 
start Each mentioned 
above could have been improved by 
planning. Usually the expert photog- 
rapher will take a trip through the area, 
using only a pencil and piece of paper 
to record careful notes and instructions. 
He will organize these into a 
shooting plan. This informal plan be- 
comes the “script’—self-instructions. 

Without pre-planning, your vacation 
movies will bear a close resemblance to 
Joe’s fiasco. By quietly tossing three 
quarters of your exposed film into the 
basket, a few choice scenes may be 
pieced together to form some excuse 


“shooting and show- 


you 


shooting. shot 


notes 


By ROBERT N. GROVE 


Teachers College, Columbia University 


of a story. With the story carefully 
planned, little waste need occur. 

I well remember my first attempt at 
filming natyire. We drove up to a color. 
ful canyon, and as soon as I could get 
the camera on the tripod, it was buzz- 
ing away. Having shot the works from 
this position, I moved a bit farther, 
To my surprise, the same scenery plus 
a bit more came into view. Again ] 
photographed the area. After three un- 
planned shots and 30 feet of Koda- 
chrome film I finally found the ideal 
position. Of course, I had captured the 
scenic beauty, but there also was 30 
feet of Kodachrone film that became 
useless. 

Attempting to shoot a movie of your 
vacation without a script is much like 
starting on the trip without a road map. 
You may ultimately get there, but only 
with a great deal of lost time and 
energy. The script resembles the red 
line you draw on the map to show ata 
glance the roads you plan to follow 
It ties the individual shots together. 
This is not to suggest that a script must 
be rigidly adhered to. On a journey 
vou will take inviting side jaunts. So in 
motion pictures, unplanned and um 
usual scenes will appear and should be 
photographed. 

Build your script or plan around a 
theme or reason. Your dominant inter- 
est might be industries, or wild life, or 
history, or handicraft. Or it might be 
why you take the trip. A theme gives 
you a thread on which to hang sue- 
cessive scenes; it brings unity out of 
what can be hodgepodge. 

Let us see how joe might plan the 
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A shot of a name plate or signpost 
can substitute for insertion of a title 
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SHOOT 


filming of his visit to a national park. 
Only a few scenes are outlined. For 
aamples of complete scripts see below. 


Scene 

1, Main title. 

9, Long shot of park entrance. Bus 
loaded with vacationers 
drives up to gate. People leave bus 


happy 


and ente1 park. 

Close-up of bus which, as it pulls 

out, exposes a plaque telling story 

of park. 

4, Medium shot, from a different angle, 
of Joe Jr. walking up to read the 
plaque. (He is the central char- 


oe 


acter. ) 

Close-up. Capture expressions of Joe 

Jr.'s reactions to what he reads. 

6. Medium shot: Joe walking expect- 
antly through the gate. 


ot 


As a substitute for separate titles de- 
noting each place visited, shoot name 
plates at park entrances or signposts 
long the way. This adds local color 
and conveys the desired message to the 
wudience. 

For on-the-spot filming, spend an 
hour planning the scenes to take full 
idvantage of natural lighting, shadows, 
ingles, and then spend a few minutes 
doing the shooting. Often you will want 
to return when the sun is in another 
position to catch a detail. To use per- 
sons in these nature scenes will require 
brief rehearsals. If you want people to 
help tell your story, they will have to 
know just what they are to do and how 
they are to do it. 

Next month: Panning with a Purpose 
and Transitions. 


More on Script Writing: 


Producing School Movies, Eleanor Child and 
Hardy Finch: The National Council of 
Teachers of English, 1941 


How To Make Better Moving Pictures. East- 
man Kodak Company. Rochester, N. Y.: 
Eastman Kodak Co., 1938 


How To Write a Movie, Arthur Gale. New 
York: Brick Row Book Shop. 1936. (Con- 
tains sample amateur scenarios) 


New Technique of Screen Writing, Tamar 
Lane. New York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. 


Little Billy couldn’t pronounce initial 
ls. A Pine Ridge, Va., teacher who had 
taken a special interest in children with 
speech difficulties patiently worked 
with him one afternoon. By the end of 
ahalf hour he could say slowly and 
dearly such words as lift, lump, lake, 
like, look, little. Then, just as he was 
about to leave, Billy ran to the teacher 
with joy and gratitude all over his face, 
threw his arms around her, and said, 
‘I wav you.”—North Dakota Teacher. 





FOR YOUR DOLLAR EVERY TRIP 


... TRAVEL TRAILWAYS 


=e 4 






When your travel urge whispers, “Action! Romance! It’s time to take a 
trip!” Let TRAILWAYS big, safety-colored, Comfort-Planned Buses pro- 
vide the thrift-sure answer for Spring and Summer travel. 


You'll save money with TRAILWAYS Bargain low fares and enjoy the 
extra satisfaction of TRAILWAYS deep-cushioned “‘scenery-level” seats as 
you glide along our nationwide network of famous routes. For infor- 
mation on all fares, Thru-Buses, schedules, Pleasure Planned Tours, or 
charters, consult your phone book for your friendly local TRAILWAYS 
agent or mail the coupon below to Department 18-B, NATIONAL 
TRAILWAYS BUS SYSTEM, 185 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 1, Illinois. 






NATIONAL 
f “eVIEVITNY 


BUS SYSTEM 


Hurry. while they last! Cet your beautiful copy of 
TRAILWAYS famous VACATION- AND-PLAY U.S. A. 
map. 3 ft. x 2 ft., brilliant, colorful, perfect for framing. 
Sent in mailing tube. Only 25¢ with coupon below. 


r 
i 
' 
1 


dee) 


a 
Nationol Trailways Bus System i 
185 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. 18-8 | 
Chicago ], lil. i 
Please send me large (for framing) mop i 
ond/or FREE information, as checked. 
D lt enclose 25c. Send Vacation-and-Play i 
U. S. A. (map) ! 
D Additional Information on TRAILWAYS i 
CO) TRAILWAYS Pleasure Planned TOURS , 


Nome (Please print)... -cccecccccce r 
PBS < ccccccccccccccccccccessee 
City & Zone ----.----- ~----Stote.---= 9 


Trathways Sewes. the Nalion al ‘Scenery Level” 
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The Stanford Study 


A Major Source Book on Social Studies 


DUCATION for Social Competence®, 
happily, is not a report intended to 
replace the far-reaching findings of the 
American Historical Association’s Com- 
mission on the Social Studies in the 
1930s. Although the title page describes 
the book as “A Report of the Stanford 
Social Education Investigation,” Messrs. 
Quillen and Hanna of Stanford Uni- 
versity and San Francisco State Col- 
lege have departed from the findings 


to present some of the most advanced 
thinking which has featured social stu- 
dies writing and practice in recent 
years. All this is carefully documented. 
They have drawn wisely on experiences 
of ten Western school systems partici- 
pating in the Stanford five-year study. 

The authors define social] education 
as “all educational activities under the 
direction of the school which have as 
their purpose the improvement of hu- 
















America’s past — out of which today grew- 


ie HEY are the paths along which Amer- 
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a nation. On their streams have floated the 
logs of our stockades, the wheat of the 
prairies, the iron and steel and gunpowder 
that again and again defended our freedom 
... Through the stories of the rivers modern 
Americans can learn not only what breed 
of men and women America has produced, 
but America’s history, history compounded 
with fiction, poetry and folklore. 


THE RIVERS OF AMERICA series was begun under the prodding of 
that very wise person, poet and historian, the late Constance Lindsay 
Skinner. Today it is edited by Hervey Allen and Carl Carmer. Each of 
the thirty-seven volumes is the work of an outstanding writer, poet or 
historian who has known and loved intimately the river about which he 
has written. Such men and women as Robert P. Tristram Coffin, Henry 


Beston, Marjory Stoneman 


Douglas and Cecile Hulse Matschat have 


recorded the living history of America. 


EVERY PUBLIC AND SCHOOL LIBRARY SHOULD 


HAVE A SHELF OF THE (Prrer of: AL nica 


@ at $3.00 each 


THE BRANDYWINE 
THE CHARLES 
THE COLORADO 
THE DELAWARE 
THE HOUSATONIC 
THE HUDSON 
THE ILLINOIS 

THE JAMES 

THE KAW 
KENNEBEC 

THE MISSOURI 
POWDER RIVER 


RIVERS OF THE EASTERN SHORE 


THE SACRAMENTO 

THE ST. JOHNS 

THE ST. LAWRENCE 

THE SALINAS 

THE SANGAMON 
SUWANNEE RIVER 

THE TENNESSEE: The Old 
Frontier to Secession 





All illustrated © Regular discount 
RINEHART & COMPANY, 232 Madison Avenue, New York 16 


UPPER MISSISSIPPI 
THE WABASH 
THE WISCONSIN 
@ at $3.50 each 
THE ALLEGHENY 
THE ARKANSAS 
THE CHICAGO 
THE CONNECTICUT 
THE EVERGLADES 
THE HUMBOLDT 
THE KENTUCKY 
LOWER MISSISSIPPI 
THE MACKENZIE 
THE MOHAWK 
THE SHENANDOAH 
THE TENNESSEE: The new River— 
Civil War to TVA 
TWIN RIVERS: 
The Raritan and the Passaic 
@ at $4.00 each 
THE CHAGRES 
SONGS OF THE RIVERS OF AMERICA 


River— 










man relations.” They realize that social 
studies alone cannot assume this by. 
den, but they offer a wealth of sugges- 
tions for social studies as a major ip. 
strument in developing civic compe- 
tence. 

There are chtapters on the history of 
social studies instruction and methods 
of organizing the content of sequences 
ranging from the traditional subject. 
matter approach to the core curriculum, 
Other chapters take up techniques of 
teaching, reading, visual, and auditoy 
materials; utilization of community re 
sources; and tests. 

Coverage is comprehensive, except 
for failure to deal in practical terms 
with the slow learner. Also, there could 
have been a fuller statement of the eco- 
nomic stresses which have impaired ef- 
fective teaching in areas of plant and 
personnel. This omission is strange in 
view of the authors’ emphasis on the 
need for studying the social scene and 
recognizing as major objectives the ac- 
complishment of “(1) a lasting peace; 
(2) full employment and a high level 
of economic well-being; and (3) 4 
fuller realization of the values of de 
mocracy, especially in the area of inter- 
cultural and interracial relations.” Their 
program for the social studies teacher 
as participant in community activities 
and world traveler is commendably am- 
bitious but ignores economic realities. 

There is, on the other hand, aware- 
ness of resistance to pedagogical 
change; and the authors have avoided 
hard and fast blueprints. You will find 
courses offered by schools participating 
in the Stanford study, and outcomes of 
tried procedures. An appendix includes 
a resource unit, a teaching unit for stu 
dent use, and “new type” report cards. 
Limitations of the textbook are en- 
phasized, and attention is directed to 
paths around this roadblock—wider use 
of classroom magazines, pamphlets, 1 
dio programs, films, and the press. For 
those of us who reluctantly Jean heavily 
on classroom texts (i.e., most teachers), 
there are guides for their better selec 
tion and use. Especially provocative is 
“The Use of Persuasion Materials, 
which brings us up to date on limite 
tions of pre-war techniques of propa 
ganda analysis. There is also a forth 
right condemnation of “school boards 
and pressure groups” which seek to e* 
clude “points of view not congenial to 
that prevailing in the community.” 

Here then, in one volume, is a majo 
source book from which new and e& 
perienced teachers can derive ideas for 
building better citizens. —Howarp L 
Hurwitz, Seward Park High School. 





®Education for Social Competence, 
I. James Quillen and Lavone A. Hanna 
Scott, Foresman and Co., N. Y. and Chr 
cago. 572 pgs., $3. 
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WANTED: 
102,000 
Pen Friends 


More than 102,000 boys and girls 
in 60 countries want to correspond 
with boys and girls in United States. 
This is the backlog of requests at the 
International Friendship League, 40 
Mount Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

In a single year this organization in- 
troduces more than 60,000 Americans 
to pen friendships. Estimates of letters 
exchanged annually between school 
children of the world exceed 5,000,000. 

Ten persons at League headquarters 
take pains to match correspondents so 
that interests will be similar. 

So many Australian boys and girls 
want to correspond that a waiting list 
has been established. From Hungary 
come requests for 2,000 pen friend 
names. Why not tell your students 
they can be world citizens with a pen 
or typewriter and inexpensive air mail 
stamp? For pen friends, write to the 
League or other sources mentioned in 
Oct. 13, 1948, Scholastic Teacher. 


CLASSROOM PERIODICALS 
IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Use of classroom periodicals has re- 
ceived strong endorsement in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

“It is very desirable,” says Supt. 
Hobart Corning in a bulletin to teach- 
ers, “that pupils should keep up with 
current affairs of interest, with the 
help of such material as is very eco- 
nomically provided in these periodicals. 
I feel that the time used and the work 
necessary for the procurement and ef- 
lective use of these periodicals is time 
given and work used in the right direc- 
tion, provided such activity is kept 
within reasonable limits (such as about 
45 minutes each school week in most 
courses). Pupils cannot legally be 
required to contribute to the purchase 
of periodicals, but teachers generally 
ind that pupils are glad to do so. In 
handling the finances of such _pur- 
chases teachers must plan to allow for 
such hazards as enrollment changes 
and an occasional bad debt, but the 
publishers are usually so liberal in re- 
gard to readjustment of tentative or- 
ders in the early weeks of each semes- 
ter that the final contract for the semes- 
ter should be carried through without 
any material difficulty.” 

The bulletin then lists periodicals 
authorized for purchase by pupils in- 
cluding the various Scholastic Maga- 
zines 
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Play in a romantic new setting 


... CANADA 


CaNaDa’s broad horizons beckon you 
to an away-from-home vacation. Come, 
for a complete change, to this enchanted 
land of towering peaks and scenic ocean 
shore, of quiet lakes and inviting 
woodlands. Here Nature adds a plus 
to your pleasure as you sail and swim, 
golf and motor and ride. Here, too, are 
cities you’ve always wanted to visit, 
friends you would love to see again. 
Plan now for this refreshingly different 
vacation. Write for detailed information 
or use the coupon below. 








Old-World touches add zest to travel 

in Quebec Province 

7 VACATION “POINTERS” 

... ALL POINTING TO CANADA 
1. New — interesting —‘‘foreign’’ atmosphere. 
2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do — sports, recreation, sightseeing. 
6. Near —easy to get to—no border 
“red tape’’. 7. Your vacation dol- 
lar buys more, goes further. 

NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


———— = Fy 
| Canadian Government Travel Bureau [Zahm 
%, Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 
Please send me your illustrated book, 
**CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED” 
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Canada’s Rockies provide a thousand 
glorious picture settings 


coseecceees 012024950 























PRACTICAL 
HANDBOOK 
for School 
Counselors 








By CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, 
Michigan State College 


ORGANIZED in the 
and answers, this newly published book covers 
every step in the counseling process, shows ex- 
actly what the procedures are, when they should 
be used, and who should initiate them Do's and 
dont’s based on experience help in their use. 
Content and convenient form make the book a 
guide of great practical value to teachers and 
administrators with day-to-day responsibility for 
counseling, interviewing, testing, and guidance. 


CHILD GROWTH 
THROUGH EDUCATION 


@ Effective Teaching in the Modern School 


By GERTRUDE HILDRETH, Columbia 
Thousands of suggestions for ciass 


Unie 
activities in 


form of specific questions | 








this highly praised account of the new trends in | 


educational practice, 
principles of organized learning and 
teaching. Presents a picture of realistic 
experiences at school, shows how the children 
take a hand in planning their school life. “A 
particularly welcome book Examples taken 
from actual classrooms . add both clarity and 
reading interest to the text Fducational Out- 
look. 437 pages $4.00 


unified 
learning 


SOCIAL DISORGANIZATION 


By ROBERT E. L. FARIS, Linit. of Washington 
The nature, causes, and consequences of disor- 
ganization in our social institutions a keen, 
objective analysis especially valuable in these 
times of apparently 
weighs the effects of poverty, crime, vice, suicide, 
mental abnormality, mob violence, divorce, reli- 
gious and political ruin and corruption — then 
shows that the road isn't strictly 
dealing with the social processes leading to re- 
Organization. Here is the understanding most 


with special emphasis on the | 


rising disruption. The book | 


one-way by | 


needed in any attempt to cure the social and per- | 
sonal evils resulting from breakdown. 481 pages. | 
$4.50 


AMERICAN RURAL LIFE 


By DAVID EDGAR LINDSTROM, Univ. of Illinois 
A comprehensive survey of modern rural life from 
the human and social point of view, throwing 
much needed light on the questions of government 
and @ducation in rural areas. Presenting clearly 
the problems of those areas, the book offers con- 
structive suggestions for their solution, as well as 
excellent illustrative material on the inter-relation- 


ship of urban-ru- living. Particularly 
interesting to educators."’ — School Management. 
385 pgs. 92 Illustrations. 13 tables $4.0 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 


@ A Study of the Sense of Obligation 


By HARRY L. HOLLINGWORTH, Emeritus, 
Columbia Univ. Help in counseling students, 
understanding them, and promoting their emo- 
tional health. A psychologist explains the prin- 
ciples of moral conduct, considering a design for 
living that leads to happiness. Provides a scale 
for the measurement of ethical insight, with many 
suggestions for its practical use, and the outline 
of a course of ethical training $3.50 

Write Dept. 2 for free 1949 folder listing books 
of interest to educators and administrators 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 








See-Read-Hear Geography 


News of New Film-print Aids Coming Soon 


and the printed 
for better 


OTION pictures 
word teamed together 
pupil learning—this long time 
dream of educators is now to become 
a reality within reach of every school. 

It will work something like this: 
Suppose you want to teach a unit on 
Holland. You receive by mail enough 
copies of an up-to-the-minute four 
page social studies feature on Holland, 
well illustrated with pictures and 
maps for every student. This feature 
in a Scholastic magazine is especially 
written for pupils. It has self-testing 
quizzes and discussion topics. Imagine 
at the same time you receive a 20- 
minute film on Holland—not a travel- 
ogue film, but an educational motion 
picture pre-planned to show life today 
in a dike farming region. Would these 
materials help you to teach about 
Holland? 

Now multiply this opportunity, add- 
ing films and articles on such geog- 
raphy units as: The Sahara (Nomads 
of the Desert), Midwest U.S.A. (Farm 
and Cornbelt), Mexico (Adobe Vil- 
lage) India (Ganges River Valley), 
Eskimo Sea Hunters (Greenland), 
Changing Cotton Belt (U.S.A.), 
Argentina (Horsemen of the Pampas), 
Java (Tropical Mountain Land), Lum- 
ber States (Pacific Northwest, U.S.A.). 
The articles will appear in Junior 
Scholastic and World Week; the films 
will come from your regular source. 

Now, do you, or does your school, 
subscribe for 20 or more copies of 
either Junior Scholastic or World Week 
magazine? Then you can receive free 
of charge for a week’s use one com- 
plete film-print unit. For example, you 
can have the loan of the Land Behind 
the Dikes* and even a sound-film pro- 
jector if you don't have one handy. 

For the Who, What, How, and 
Where of this new social studies ma- 
terials opportunity watch for announce- 
ments in the Teacher Edition of Junior 
Scholastic and World Week magazines 

April 27. 

Lifting the curtain a bit, we can 
tell you that the sound motion pictures 
will be from the “The Earth and 
Its People” (36 subjects) re- 
cently completed for United World 
Films by Louis de Rochemont. The 
matched reading material, test and dis- 
cussion questions will appear begin- 
ning next fall in Junior Scholastic and 
World Week. Nine in Junior Scholastic 
will integrate with the curriculum for 


new 
series 


*Or a choice of other subjects—see coming 
announcement 


upper elementary grades. Nine add 
tional units in World Week will be 
keyed to work and reading typical of 
high school grades. 

Where did this program originate? 
In the schools, actually. A few years 
ago Wallace W. Atwood, professor of 
geography at Yale University, surveyed 
the geographic concepts now taught in 
elementary and_ secondary - school. 
Taking these survey findings an edu. 
cator committee headed by Prof, 
Clyde Kohn, Northwestern University, 
and editor of the Geography Yearbook 
(see Seholastic Teacher, Mar. 2), pre- 
pared outlines for 36 geography films. 

These outlines of what teachers wish 
to teach became the instructions for 
camera crews sent throughout the 
world by Louis de Rochemont (March 
of Time). Only camera crews expert in 
documentary filming were employed 
They lived in jungles, deserts, and 
mountains for long periods before shoot- 
ing any film. From thousands of feet 
of film Dr. Kohn and associates have 
edited final 2-reel productions tailored 
to the social studies curriculum. 

Budgeted at over $1,000,000, this is 
the most ambitious project for creation 
of instructional films ever launched by 
U.S. private industry. 

The films teamed with text in the 
magazines will provide the multi-ser- 
sory learning experience teachers seek. 
Pupils will see the films, hear the nar- 
rator and sounds recorded on location, 
read the article in a Scholastic maga- 
zine, write what they learn on a spe 
cial work-page, and discuss the sub 
ject in class. Teaching can give strange 
words like “fiord,” more exact meaning 
when students see on the screen a 
Norwegian fisherman and his son travel 
home in a launch under the shadow 
of mountain walls. 





From Norway (farmer-fisherma! 


Boys and girls of many nations appe™ 
in “The Earth and Its People” films 
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To enable PTAs, school board mem- 
bers, and others to know of this new 
instructional aids plan the free loan 
ofa film to a school using Junior Scho- 
lstic or World Week will be made for 
, full week. Suppose you wish to let 
teacher or layman groups know about 
these new instructional aids? For dem- 
mstration showings you can receive 
copies of materials describing the plan 
and the films. 

Educators who have seen the new 
flms hail them as the finest geography 
aids yet produced. They see in the 
flm-reading combination a progressive 
sep forward that will make education- 
al history both in social studies and 
the teaching of reading. 





Something to Think About 


A high school boy, Charles Hayes 
aged 17), deserves credit for one of 
the best recent statements on the im- 
portance of teaching as a _ career: 
‘Something to Think About.” Young 


Mr. Hayes is editor of The Maine Pio- | 


neer, Maine Township High School, 
Park Ridge, Ill. Superintendent of this 
school is Harry D. Anderson.—J. W. 
Studebaker. 


When have finished reading 
this newspaper, we want you to think 
for 2 moment about what you have 
just done. Actually, you have done 
something very difficult, though you 
are so used to it that it seemed easy. 
You had to be taught to do this, 
and probably many teachers struggled 
with you before it could be said that 
you could both read and understand 
what you read. You owe those teachers 
agreat debt. They gave you the key to 
freedom. 

There are other teachers who are 
tying to give this kev to other chil- 
dren. Many of them are tired, dis- 
couraged people. Some _ will leave 
teaching this year for jobs which as- 
sure better standing in the community 
and a more normal private life. Un- 
less the present trend is reversed, more 
will leave next year, and the available 
replacements will be fewer and worse 
prepared. The truth that the 
able teen agers among us are avoiding 
this profession. 

This is the crisis in American edu- 
cation. It is here, it is real, and it is 
dangerous beyond words. 

Our teachers mold our nation’s fn- 
ture. If you are interested in the com- 
Mg generation, if you want a stake in 
our country’s future, then we urge you 
to seriously consider the teaching pro- 
fession. The ignorant man is the 
easiest prey to want and fear. He’s a 
threat to himself, to you, and to the 
world.” 
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iF YOUR 
PLAY 
NEEDS 
SOUND 
EFFECTS 


USE 


MAJOR 


SOUND EFFECT 


RECORDS 


@ All 10-inch Double-face Lateral 
Cut, 78 RPM 

@ Recorded from Life on Film 
then Waxed 

@ Quick-Cued Wherever Advan- 
tageous 

@ Playable on any Phonograph 
or Turntable 








TODAY 
DISTRIBUTED BY 













1600 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 





56-58 Wellington St., 


Recording Service 


Toronto, Ont., Can. 





ke of Motion Pictures 
oe 16 mm Silent and Sound 
x Hundreds of valuable films .. . 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 
just released. 
12 outstanding Air Age 


Thomas J. Education Films. 
’ Also films on Civics and Government, 
VALENTINO, Inc. a Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
DEPT. ST-4 seumeinaee Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 


Transportation. 


E. Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 


BRAY STUDIOS, inc. 











729 Sevénth Ave New York 19._N Y 





A unique, timely documentary film 


“AIRLIFT TO BERLIN” 


16mm, sound, 11 minutes, B & W or color 
SEE Overseas Relief . . . Advances in 
Air Transport . . . the Problem of Germany. . 
American-Russian Relations . . 
FLORY FILMS, INC., School Films Div. 
303 East 71st Street, New York 21, N. Y. 











Here's a BIG catalog, listing thou- 
sands of wonderful entertainment 
and educational films — features, 
shorts, comedies, mysteries, musi- 








cals, westerns, dromos, fairy tales, 





MAKE YOUR OWN LANTERN SLIDES 


pees) 





SLIDECRAFT Ce. 
257 AUDLEY ST, 
SOUTH ORANGE, KJ. 


etc. We rent to hundreds of schools, 
churches, institutions, comps, clubs, 
etc. Send for your copy TODAY. 
IT'S FREE! 


NEED A SOUND PROJECTOR? 


1.C.$.’s fomous RENTAL-PURCHASE 
PLAN brings you a new machine NOW 
— lets you pay for it so EASILY. Send 
for detoils. 


L CINEMA 
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auciodiscs * and auciopoints a 


are made for each other 





Now in its 
9th printing, 
revised and 

enlarged 





A complete, authoritative and non- 
technical handbook on all phases 
of 144 


pages of helpful, up-to-the-minute 


dise recording. Contains 
information, profusely illustrated 
and 


Ob- 


charts 
$2.00. 


photographs, 
List Price, 


tainable from your local Audio- 


with 


drawings. 


dise supplier. 














AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


.. + perfectly matched for match- 
less recording and reproduction 


For 10 years, AUDIODISCS and 
AUDIOPOINTS have been univer- 
sally used by radio stations for de- 
layed broadcasts and transcriptions, 
and by phonograph record manu- 
facturers for the original “master” 
recording. 


These same premium quality 
AUDIODISCS and AUDIOPOINTS 
are now being used in hundreds of 
schools and colleges throughout the 
country. And they are available at 
prices within the range of every 
budget. 


* Registered U. 8. Patent Office. 






444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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MILLS COLLEGE 
iA California 


1949 SUMMER sESSION 

5 July — 13 August 
(For men and women—resident and non-resident) 
PROGRAMS 


Child Development 
Mary Woods Bennett, Frances-Ruth Arm. 
strong, Em Eccles Jones, Betty Jean Hull 
Creative Art Workshop 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi, William A. Ga F. 
Carlton Ball, Alfred Neumeyer, Robert 
R. Coleman, Mary Ann Ellison 
ling and Guid Workshop 
Hilda Threlkeld, Margaret Crosby 
Home Economics Workshop 
Zelpha Bates, Flora M. Thurston, Dora 





S. Lewis 
Kindergarten-Primary Education 
ersis H. Cowan, Marion Jenkins, Vera 
Kimball, Marjorie Long, Ruth Sarson, 
——- Sarson, Meidel Applegate, Lois 
i 
la Maison Francaise 
Albert Béguin, 


Gerald Maurois, Made- 


leine Milhaud, Claude de Messiere, 
Regine Brice du Planty 

Music 
Egon Petri, Darius Milhaud, Budapest 


String Quartet, Luther Marchant, Put- 
nam Aldrich, Alexander Libermann 
Theatre and Dance 
Arch Lauterer, Henry J. Kurth, jr., Pa- 
tricia George, Henry Glass, L. Louise 
Stephens 
The United States House 
Vera Micheles Dean, 
Alfred Frankenstein 
Resident fee—tuition, board, room, health 
services $250.00 
Write for catalog. 


Office of the Summer Session 


Laurence Sears, 








MILLS COLLEGE - “Oakland, California 


OCCIDENTAL COLLEGES 
1949 
Summer Session 
Six Weeks 
June 20—July 29 
offers 
Standard Courses 
plus 
Special Features in 
Counseling 
Rural Education 
Music, Physical Education 






Delightful Residence Facilities 
Director of Summer Session 
Occidental College 


Box T, Los Angeles 41, California 


See Master Coupon 
pages 45-T, 46-T 








TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to $300 BY MAIL 


| Quick! - Easy!-~- - Private! 1 


money — rom $50 to 
ee, out and mail this ry for Complete det details <3 hm | ] 
BORROW BY ™. alee, 0 co- endorsers 
l Completely private. School board, merchants, 3. friends not ] 
1 lake the loan in the privacy of your own home 
BY MAIL on your signature only. Repay in convenient I 
not necessary to pay on principal 1 
daring summer vacationif your salary stops! pe Fe ms 
| mailed in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! 
| STATE FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. $151K 
320 Securities Bidg., Des Moines 9, lowa 
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1949 Tours- 
Workshops 


For information about some remarkable 
student tours (15) arranged for special 
interests, write to French Travel Service, 
inc. Dept. T, 15 East 58th St., New York 

N. : & 
—o- 


Colgate U., in its first summer school, 
will stress services to high school teachers. 


—-O— 


After three weeks’ orientation at Bur- 
lington, members of U. of Vermont’s For- 
eign Study Program will fly to Europe for 
two weeks at the U. of Birmingham and 
two weeks at U. of Leyden, Holland. 


—O— 


The American U., Washington, D.C., 
announces the third annual Institute for 
Teachers of Government and Administra- 
tion, June 12-25. 


Sl © lee 


Colorado A. & M., Fort Collins, Colo., 
announces three summer session features: 
Conferences on Guidance and Counseling 
(July 25-28); Family Life Education (July 
17-20); and Workshop in International 
Understanding (six quarter credits), de- 
parting for Europe on the Queen Elizabeth 
about July 15. 


—-O0— 


For information. about International 
Summer University courses resumed in pic- 
turesque Mayrhofen (Tyrol), Austria, 
write to Austrian State Tourist Dept., 48 
East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. Ask here 
also about Atlantic Lloyd all-expense tours 
to the Salzburg Music Festival. 


—O— 


Industrial arts and art teachers note: 
Final date for filing applications for the 


_ Silversmithing Workshop Conference, Prov- 


idence, R.L., 
to Craft Service 
man, 82 Fulton St., 


is April 12. For forms write 
Dept., Handy and Har- 
New York 7, N.Y. 
—o- 


Ask Exprinter Travel Service, Inc. (500 
5th Ave., N.Y.) about educational tours to 
West Coast South America in connection 


with universities of San Marcos, Lima, 
Peru; and San Carlos, Guatemala; to Eu- 
rope in connection with the Sorbonne, 
Paris. 

Holiday courses for students from 


abroad will entice you to Denmark. Danish 
Students’ Info. Bu., Studiestraede 6, Co- 
penhagen K., Denmark. 

—-O0— 


Fordham U. (Fordham Rd., N.Y.) offers 
a Workshop in Communication Arts, plus 
Professional Writing and Poetry Work- 

(Concluded on following page) 





HE SUMMER SCHOOL of | 


RHODE ISLAND 
STATE COLLEGE 


Kingston, Rhode Island 
JULY 5-AUGUST 12 


Historic New England Community 
Ideal Summer Climate 
Recreational Opportunities 
Near the Sea 


Courses in Arts and 

Sciences, Business Administration, 
Engineering and Home Economics 
Graduate Courses for Teachers 
Special Programs in Art, Drama, 
Music 

International Relations 


Tuition $8 and $10 per credit 


WRITE: 
DIRECTOR SUMMER SCHOOL 


R. I.. STATE COLLEGE 


KINGSTON, R. I. 














of Teachers 


Thousands 
this year will visit the beautiful 


CAVERNS of LURAY 


DECIDE NOW TO SEE THIS 
WORLD FAMOUS ATTRACTION 
IN THE SCENIC AND HISTORIC 
SHENANDOAH VALLEY. NEAR 
SKYLINE DRIVE 


90 MILES FROM WASHINGTON, 
D.C. ON US 211 


Write For Free 24 Page Book 


LURAY CAVERNS, LURAY, VA. 





= a 








THE INTERAMERICAN 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Saltillo, Mexico 
6th Session, July 3-August 11 


Spanish Conversation with PRIVATE tutors; 
formalized classes; all Mexican faculty. MA. 
degree in Spanish. Incorporated Dept. of 
University Studies, Mexico. G. |. approved. 
Housing arranged by school in_ private 
homes. Students may enter under graduate, 
undergraduate, or high school standing. 
Reasonable rate includes all expenses &* 
cept transportation. For bulletin write 





DonaldM.Custer,P2-Box 413,Salida,Cole. 
——- 





———_—————e 








Buy U.S. Savings Bonds 


—— 
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Books into Films 


Librarians tell us that a motion pic- 
ture coming to town often strips the 
library shelves of the book on which the 
film is based. Not to have books when 
there is an eagerness to read—that is 
an educational tragedy. But neither 
shelves nor hands need remain empty 
when some current films reach your 
town. Twenty-five cent books to match 
some movies can be obtained from 
Scholastic Book Service.* 

Here are three examples of current 
book-movies: 

The Red Pony (B 402). The cameras 
hold steadily on all the essential details 





*You may order by number. See page 20-T. 


Steinbeck’s famous story now on 
screen and in new 25-cent book. 


of this boy-horse story by one of Amer- 
ica’s greatest living writers, John Stein- 
beck. It is a “western” without shoot- 
ing. We recommend that students read 
the book before they see the picture for 
reasons you will recognize when you 
see the film. 

Joan of Arc (B 459). Seeing the film 
starring Ingrid Bergman arouses inter- 
est in details of history presented most 
readably in the Bantam book by Fran- 
ces Winwar. 

Connecticut Yankee at King Arthur's 
Court (P 497‘. Bing Crosby strays 
from Mark Twain’s original which adds 
to the reader’s joy of discovery. 


—()— 


Too late for our first spring list of 
paper-backed books but not too late to 
buy through Scholastic Book Service 
are these new titles: 


The Age of Jackson (M 38) by Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr. 35 cents. 

How to Know and Enjoy New York 
(G 2) by Carl Maas. 35 cents. 

Baseball for Everyone (S 719) by Joe 
DiMaggio. 

Hound of the Baskervilles (B 366) by 
Conan Doyle. 

The Old Masters (P 578) by Herman 
Wechsler. (Many excellent illustra- 
tions. )’ 





(Concluded from preceding page) 


shops; also Elementary School Reading 
and Literature. July 5-Aug. 12. 

—O— 
Among six Mills College (Oakland, 


Cal.) summer programs for teachers are 
(July 5-Aug. 3) The Teacher as a Group 
Leader, and Audio-visual Aids. 


—Q— 


Four Swedish institutions will take Eng- 
lish-speaking students to special camps this 
summer. For information write to Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau, 630 Fifth Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. 


—_()— 


Stanford U. will open a Caso de Brasil 
matching its Casa Espanola, both women’s 
residence halls for culture studies. 


—~— 


Prof. Jose Sanchez, U. of Illinois, will 
conduct an air tour to Colombia, via Cuba, 
Jamaica, and other countries. 

acids 


_ Barnard College will sponsor study in 
Europe for undergraduates. 


oti: 
The annual National Cooperative School 
for Group Organization and Recreation 
will meet at Mission House College, 


Plymouth, Wisc., June 


1-25. Information 
from Ellen Linson, Box 57, 


9 
57, Greenbelt, Md. 
_—— 


The Third N.E.A.-U. of Michigan 
Training Laboratory in Group Develop- 
ment will meet June 19-July 8, at Gould 
Academy, Bethel, Me. 


—O— 


U. of Kansas City will hold a writers’ 
conference June 7-17. 








International Academy 


SPANISH 
CONVERSATION SCHOOL 


July 4-Aug. 12 
SALTILLO, MEXICO 


Registrar: MARY WISE 
Box 343, Oblong, Illinois 














MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
SIOUX CITY 20, IOWA 


A four-year Liberal Arts co-educational college 
Summer Sessions—June 6 and July 8 
Fall Registration—September 13, 1949 
For complete information write: 
MR. PAUL B. CLARK 
Director of Admissi 
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FORDHAM 
UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 5 to August 12 


Courses in 


LANGUAGES 
MATHEMATICS 
PHILOSOPHY 
RELIGION 
: SCIENCE 
SOCIAL STUDIES 
SPEECH 
JOURNALISM 
RADIO 
THEATRE 


Pre-school - elementary - secondary 
and religious education 


Five graduate divisions in 
Education 


INSTRUCTION AT BOTH GRAD- 


UATE and UNDERGRADUATE 
LEVELS 
For Catalogue, Address: 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER SESSION 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
New York 58, N. Y. 
FOrdham 7-5400 


DOWNTOWN DIVISION 
302 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-1366 


University of Havana 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


JULY 4 SESSION AUGUST 13 
REGISTRATION: JUNE 25 TO JULY 2, 1949 








Courses in the following subjects wit be offered 

Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced Spanish, 
Conversation, Method of Teaching Spanish, 

Spanish Pronunciation, Advaneed Spanish Grammar 
(..amercial Spanish, Spanish Literature, Hispanic 
American Literature, Latin American History, Social, 
Political and Economic Science, Ethnography, Arts, 
Natural Science and Cuban Folk Music. 

Extracurricular lectures by Cuban and Latin Amer- 
iean scholars; visits to public buildings, places of 
historie interest, sugar mills, tobacco plantations; 
country trips; sports, cultural and social events shall 
be offered to those attending the Summer Session. 

Special Courses in: Edueation, Medicine, 
nical Preparation for Teachers of English, Physical 
Culture, Dietetics, Odonthology, Pharmacy, Veterinary 
Medicine and Library Science. 

Further information may be obtained from: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE SUMMER SCHOOL 
— UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA, Havana, Cuba 

























Columbus 
Kept Cool 


And So Can You in the West Indies 


WAS lying on the beach at Barba- 

dos when an uncommonly awkward 
ship drew near. I rubbed my “eyes. 
Before committing myself to a_hos- 
pital I decided to make one test. “Odd 
looking ship,” I said. “Looks like 
something left over from Columbus.” 

“Oh ves,” said the woman nearby, 
“it is. Theyre shooting today.” 

Sailing straight toward me was the 
Santa Maria! J. Arthur Rank’s men had 
chosen Barbados as the island for the 
second discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, this time for technicolor. The 
Santa Maria and Nina you will see on 
the screen next fall were built in Bar- 
bados. 


Soon the movie crew also made a 
discovery; that the skills to handle 
these awkward boats died with Co- 


lumbus. One day some of the cast took 
the Nina (equipped with Diesel mo- 
tor) out for a cruise. They ran out of 
fuel and, unable to manage the sails, 
drifted for two days before they were 
found and towed back to Barbados. 
The Santa Maria, ironically, caught 
fire in her engine room and _ burned. 
The Nina sank. The movie men won- 
der how Columbus and his sailors ever 
sailed across an entire 

Columbus, I personally discovered, 
knew a good thing when he found it. 

If you have about $650 to invest in 
a summer vacation, spend it touring 
the Caribbean! While the West Indian 
islands could hardly be described as 
chilly during the summer, the trade 
winds will keep you cooler than you'd 
be at home. 

During the summer months the is- 
lands are mercifully free of fellow 
tourists. You see the islands as they 
are and meet the people. There is no 
problem of hotel reservations. You can 
live in the best hotels for about $5 a 
day, American plan. 

It is best to travel by 
airlines serving almost all 
lands. 

What places should you visit? Our 
trip to Puerto Rico, Martinique, and 


ocean. 
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From J. Arthur Rank Organization 


. . “at Barbados | rubbed my eyes.” 


Barbados took us into Spanish-Ameri- 
can, French, and British colonial re- 
gions. Plane fare runs to about $300. 
For a leisurely six-week tour of the 
islands add $300 to $350 for expenses. 

Your first stop, Puerto Rico, eight 
hours from New York, invites explora- 
tion (see later issues). 

From San Juan, P.R., to Martinique 
is a four-and-a-half hour air journey. 
But you wish to stop 
British Antigua, for many vears a ma- 
jor British naval base. 

A good place to stay is Beach Hotel, 
mid-way between the airfield and St. 
John’s. The hotel has large airy rooms; 
about $5 a day. American plan. 

In the old tradition, the many Negro 
citizens 
good afternoon. It is possible to visit 
some of the villages at night when the 
people create strange and rhythmic 
music from drums, pots and pans, and 
wash-boards, and dance the dances 
harking back to Africa. 

You continue by Pan American 
from Antigua to St. Lucia, another 
British island. There you change to 
Air France and fly to Martinique. 


“Old Fishwife’ Blew Her Top 


Small, mountainous, French Marti- 
nique is 37 miles long and 19 wide. 
The main town, Fort de France, curves 
in a half moon around a lovely harbor. 
Small shops line its narrow streets. At 
one shop, A La Regence, many people 
meet their friends, staying to eat 
pastry fresh out of the oven. 

Near the northern end of the island 
vou see what is left of St. Pierre, one- 
time gay capital of Martinique, a 
“little Paris.” Long ago the volcanic 
Mt. Pelee rumbled and_ showered 
down ashes but the people of St. 
Pierre only laughed and said, “The old 
fishwife is grumbling again.” Then one 


may over on 


wish you good morning or 


By PATRICIA G. LAUBER 


Associate Editor, Junior Scholastic 


May morning in 1902, as the bakers 
were taking bread out of the ovens 
for breakfast, the side of Mt. Pelee 
blew out. “The fishwife” snuffed out 
the lives of 40,000 people. Today St. 
Pierre is one of many quiet fishing 
villages, distinguished only by its vine- 
covered ruins and museum. 

Enroute from Martinique to Bar 
bados, the traveler again stops at St. 
Lucia. Plan to avoid long stopovers. 
The main town, Castries, burned last 
summer and no good accommodations 
are available. 

Pan American and Air France both 
stop at Beane Field, a U.S. airbase 
British West Indies Airways, which 
goes to Barbados, lands at Castries, 40 
miles away. The drive between the 
two fields is so mountainous that it 
takes two and a half hours. The taxi 
ride costs $25 up, so try to share the 
fare. 

Barbados, four air hours from Mar- 
tinique, is clean, modern, well-run, and 
rapidly becoming a tourist mecca. It 
offers beautiful beaches, golf, tennis, 
riding, sailing, top-notch hotels. The 
average price per person at the hotels 
is $5 a day, American plan. 

As in the other islands life starts 
early—in the cool of the morning—and 
for two hours at noon, the shops and 
banks are closed, the streets deserted. 

A few words of warning. To enjoy 
vour Caribbean vacation, avoid: 

1. Too much sun. At the beginning 
of your trip 20-30 minutes a day o 
sun-bathing is plenty. Any more and 
you'll peel like a cabbage. 

2. Inter-island steamers and schoon 
ers. No matter how adveriturous these 
may sound, keep off them—unless you 
have a stomach of cast iron and a pre 
dilection for cockroaches. 

Wherever you go in all the islands 
people introduce themselves and tak 
with you. If they like you, they cal 
not do enough to make your visit 00 
the island a pleasant one. 
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More Indispensables 
(Continued from page 12-T) 


of preposition piling.” Have you heard 
a poem or prose selection that outdis- 
tances this Bishop stanza in the New 
Yorker? 

“I lately lost a preposition; 

It hid, 1 thought, beneath my chair 
And angrily I cried, ‘Perdition! 

Up from out in under there.” 


Re Composition 

The University of Delaware, through 
its department of English, reminds 
Delaware high school teachers to teach 
compositions through the twelfth grade. 
4 good idea, we say. However, the 
college English instructors point out in 
reports sent to all Delaware schools 
that many students entering the uni- 
versity have difficulty expressing their 
ideas in correct and effective English 
because of lack of background in spell- 
ing, grammar, reading and punctuation, 
We have heard many such comments 
from college teachers. Some of them 
were justifiable; others were not. 

Whenever we hear such a statement 
today, we ask the individual who makes 
it: “How do vou select students for 
your college? Do you have high stand- 
ds of entrance in English, or do you 
accept anyone who can pass with a 
minimum mark on a standardized test? 
Do you use the written composition as 
me of the bases for judging entering 
students?” 

Obviously, institutions accepting stu- 
lents with minimum achievement in 
writing cannot expect them to become 
Truman Capotes or T. S. Eliots over- 
night, especially with the present-day 
college practice of placing the least ex- 
perienced instructors in charge of 
freshman sections. 

Literary Salvo 

James Reid, the affable Harcourt- 
Brace editor-in-chief, sends us the new 
edition of Wellek and Warren’s Theory 
of Literature. In his note accompanying 
the book, Editor Reid says, “Theory of 
Literature is the dreadnaught of the 
New Criticism. It carries the big guns 
which will blast the opposition. In this 
engagement, Brook’s and Warren’s 
Understanding Poetry is perhaps a light 
cruiser, and Brook’s The Well Wrought 
Urn a destrover. As I see it, all that is 
needed to start the revolution in any 
college or university is one copy of 
Theory of Literature in the hands of a 
bright student.” We urge each English 
teacher to examine Theory of Litera- 
ture—an important book. 


Tricks of the Trade 

Do you have difficulty in keeping the 
ungainly student from leaning against 
the wall or against a desk when he is 
speaking from the front of the class- 


room? If you do, just mark an X in 
chalk on the floor at the exact spot 
where you would like the speaker to 
stand. Point out the mark to the class 
and jokingly announce that each stu- 
dent is on the spot when he speaks be- 
fore the group. In time, the spot will 
no longer be necessary. By habit, each 
student will stand in the designated 
place. 

Spelling: Teach your students the 
ei-ie rule by remembering the word 
lice. Seperate or separate? Show them 
that there is a rat in separate. Prin- 
cipal? The principal is your pal. 

This department invites you to tell 
your “tricks of the teaching trade.” 


Assignment Topic 

“T like radio, but . . .” is an excellent 
topic for a composition assignment, re- 
ports Samuel G. Gilburt, Straus Jr. 
High School, Brooklyn. He says that it 
makes the students think and evaluate. 
We are going to try this topic soon. 
What assignment topic works best with 
your students? 
New Books 

A possible help in solving teen-age prob- 
lems is the new edition of Questions Girls 
Ask, by Helen Welshimer and Elizabeth 


TRAVEL 


See page 46-T for other 
listings and signature 
form. 


BURLINGTON TRAVEL BU- 


] Info: Great Lakes trips, 
Alaska cruises. 


CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU p. 34-T. 


CHICAGO ROCK ISLAND 
RAILROAD p. 3-Sr. 
[] Lit. on services. 


EASTERN AIRLINES p. 4-T 
(] Free lit. on services. 


[] Free booklet: 


p. 39-T. : 
([] Free booklet: Vacations Manitoba. 
Unlimited. 


NATIONAL TRAILWAYS BUS 

SYSTEM p. 37-T. 

[_] Free info. on tours, 
services. 

NEW YORK CENTRAL RAIL- 


ROAD p. 17-T. 
() Free booklet and Vaca- 


45-T 


O'Neill (E. P. Dutton). . . . Look for 
You and Your Speeches, a new edition of 
a useful speech text, by E. C. Buehler, 
U. of Kansas (Allen Press, Lawrence, 
Kan.). . . . A new book that should have 
a large sale is Business English in Action, 
by J. C. Tressler and Maurice Lipman 
(D. C. Heath). It has almost everything 
that the 12th grade teacher needs for use 
in a practical course. 

A new publication for junior and senior 
high school, Guides for Oral and Written 
Communication in Kansas Secondary 
Schools, is off the press in experimental 
edition (State Dept. of Ed., Topeka, 
Kansas ). 


Personals and Briefs 

Lucia B. Mirrielees, former N.C.T.E. 
v.p., edits a lively “English Page” in Mon- 
tana Education magazine. . . . Chairman 
of the English section of the New Mexico 
Education Assn. convention in Albuquer- 
que, October 27 and 28, will be Marian 
Dennis, Roswell, N.M. 

Three Cleveland teachers author the 
new Harper high school English text, 
Steps to Language Power: Ethel G. Ward, 
former department chairman, Cleveland 
Public Schools; Evan Lodge, supervisor of 
English, junior and senior high schools: 
and Mildred Finch (not even our fourth 
cousin), chairman, English Department, 
Alexander Hamilton H. S. 


MASTER COUPON 





N.B.: Pages on which advertisements oppear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


GREYHOUND BUS LINES 


TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 


REAU p. 37-Sr. ] Travel lit. p. 8-T. 

O 0 ee LA PROVINCE DE QUEBEC (C0 Info. on summer credit 
ellowstone, acier. p. 39-Sr. tours. 

CANADIAN PACIFIC RAIL- [-] Info: Canadian vacations. UNITED AIR LINES p. 31-T. 

ROAD p. 2-T. LURAY CAVERNS p. 42-T. (1 New Vacation Booklet. 


{_] Free 24 pg. booklet. 
MANITOBA TRAVEL BUREAU 


Schools 
Free catalogues 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
p. 43-T. 


INTERAMERICAN SUM- 
MER SCHOOL p. 42-T. 


INTERNATIONAL ACAD- 
EMY p. 43-T. 


0 

0 

0 

[) MILLS COLLEGE p. 42-T. 
[1 MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 
0 
0 
0 


Historical 

















FRENCH NATIONAL TOURIST tion Guide. p. 43-T. 
OFFICE p. 33-T. PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 
] Free booklets, maps. p. 36-T. p. 42-T. 
F lit t le 
GREAT NORTHERN RAIL- eee ny ISLAND COLLEGE 
ROAD SANTE FE RAILWAY p. 35-T. P. S48. 
(] Free travel lit. on West- [] Info. on South and UNIVERSITY OF HAVANA 
ern vacations. Southwest rail travel. p. 43-T. 
Name Position 
School School Enrollment 
City — Zone State 
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MARGUERITE TUTTLE 
TEACHERS AGENCY 


For select positions in private schools 
Registration by personal interview only 


New York 18, N. Y. 
Phone LOngacre 3-0591 


28 West 44th St. 

















VISUAL MATERIALS 


for study of 
South and Central America 
California 
American History 
Study Prints in full color complete 
with printed Manuals. 
(Catalog upon request) 
LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 
422 East Ranchito Street 
El Monte, California 








TEACHERS! 


Mountain Region, 


the 
Oregon, 


411 WESTON BLDG. 
30th Year 





If it is a position in 
Midwest, 
Washington, or 
California, we can find it for you. 
CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
3 CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER—N.A.T.A. 





Rocky 


READINGS, PLAYS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


Wetmore Declamation Bureau 


CATALOGS FREE 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 











DO YOU WANT TO BUY OR SELL 


A Private School or Summer Camp? 


Kdg., Ele., and Prep Schools for sale; also fine, 
established children’s camps, sites, and school 


properties. Write or call: 


National Bureau of Private Schools 
522 Fifth Ave., Real Est. Dept. 
MUrray H. ll 2 8840 


New York City. 











«¢LASSROOM FILMS 
HEALTH & SOCIAL STUDIES SERIES 


PRACTICAL GEOMETRY SERIES 
To Rent or Buy. Write for catalogue: 
KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS CLASSROOM FILMS 
625 Madison Avenue, 


New York 22, N. Y. 

















LITERATURE TEACHERS 


Lighten your load with our Practical 
Tests in English and American Classics 


Free information 


Northwest Educational Bureau 
Fargo, N. Dak. 


301 Black Bidg. 














THE WORLD 
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This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





Please print. 


Equipment, Books, 
Films 
AUDIO DEVICES p. 41-T. 
[] Info: Scripts by and for 
students. 
BITUMINOUS COAL p. 19-T. 
(] Free copies: Pertinent 
Facts About Coal. 
BRAY STUDIOS p. 41-T. 
[] New cat. 16 mm. sd. films. 
FLORY FILMS p. 41-T. 


[] Details on Airlift to Ber- 
lin film. 


INSTITUTIONAL CINEMA 
SERVICE p. 41-T. 
C] Rental film catalog. 


LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE 


p. 46-T. 
(] Free catalog on visual 
materials on L. A. 


KNOWLEDGE BUILDERS 
CLASSROOM FILMS p. 46-T. 





(See page 45-T for other listings) 


MAJOR RECORDS p. 41-T. 
[_] Info: Sound effects. 


NORTHWEST EDUCATIONAL 

BUREAU p. 46-T. 

[] Free lit: Practical tests for 
Eng. teachers. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF 

AMERICA p. 27-T. 

[] Full info: RCA Wire Re- 
corder for classrooms. 


REVERE CAMERA p. 48-T. 

[] Info. on 16 mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 

RINEHART AND CO. p. 38-T. 

() Full details Rivers of 
America series. 

RONALD PRESS p. 40-T. 

[] Free folder: Books of in- 
terest to educators. 


SLIDECRAFT p. 41-T. 


[] Free sample; prices. 


STATE FINANCE p. 42-T. 





THREE DIMENSION CO. p. 

36-T. 

[] Free bulletin on Reading 
Rate Controller. 

WEBSTER CHICAGO p. 29-T. 

[] Booklet on Electronic 
Memory Wire Recorder. 

WETMORE DECLAMATION 

BUREAU p. 46-T. 

(CJ Free cat. on readings, 
plays, entertainment. 


Opportunities 
(J CLINTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY p. 46-T. 
MUTUAL LIFE p. 32-T. 
[] Free. Position Aptitude 
test for men. 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRI- 

VATE SCHOOLS p. 46-T. 

[] Info. on schools or camps 
to buy or sell. 


(-) MARGUERITE TUTTLE 





[J Free cat. social studies |] Info: Confidential Bor- TEACHERS AGENCY 
and geometry films row by Mail plan. p. 46-T. 
i, Ee iti er a re 
School School Enrollment. 
City Zone State 





Please mail before June 1, 1949. 


APRIL, 1949 


It's a a Daisy 


This month some international di- 
sies: 


@ Want to know where to buy United 
Nations flags? Ask Dept. of Public In. 
formation, United Nations, Lake Suc. 
cess, N. Y., for What to Get and Where 
to Get It. 


@ Organization of American States, 
“Illustrated handbook for use in high 
school classes and study groups.” The 
building of inter-American unity, Or- 
ganization of American States, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 50 cents. 


@ Mary Go Round the Americas. This 
merry diary, cheerily illustrated by av 
thor Mary Burger, isn’t new this month 
but it’s fun and factful. Free from Pan 
American World Airways, 135 East 
42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


@ Indonesian Art. Abundantly ilhs- 
trated booklet on this newsworthy area, 
Free from Ardlee Associates, 28 West 
23rd St., New York 10, N. Y. 


Free Color Posters: 

Benelux: travel trails in Holland, 
Belgium, Luxemburg. Free while sup- 
ply lasts from Netherlands Chamber of 
Commerce, Room 7218S 41 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 

National Music Week. American Mv- 
sic Conference, 332 So. Michigan Ave, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


@ Let's Look at the Student Council 
is the newest product of the Citizenship 
Education Study, 436 Merrick Ave, 
Detroit 2, Mich. 25 cents. Very practi- 
cal points on selection of representa- 
tives, etc. 


@ Free to guidance officers and teach- 
ers from the National Council of Busi- 
ness Schools: 1. Home Study Blue Book 
and Directory. 2. Approved Technical 
Institutes. 3. Directory of Private Busi- 
ness Schools in the United States. Ap- 
ply National Council of Business 
Schools, 839 Seventeenth St., Wash 
ington 6, D.C. 


@ Atomic Energy: Here to Stay. 10 
cents. Supt. of Doc., Washington, D.C. 
Compresses into 16 pages the best edv- 
cational energy exerted to bring about 
understanding of this subject. Reprint 
from U.S. Office of Education’s School 
Life. 


@ Almost as good as a visit is Mount 
Vernon, an 86-page, exquisitely printed 
official brochure filled with photographs 
and maps. (50 cents) Recently issu 
by the Mount Vernon Ladies’ Associ#- 
tion, Mt. Vernon, Va. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 


47-T 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


New Zealand 


April 20 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


PAMPHLETS: New Zealand, L. A. Phillips (’48), Pan 
American World Airways System, 28-19 Bridge Plaza N., 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. Free. Meet New Zealand (’47), 
New Zealand Legation, 19 Observatory Circle N.W., Wash- 
ington 8, D. C. Free. The Government of New Zealand 
(47), New Zealand Legation. Free. The Dominion of New 
Zealand, Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (’47), United Nations Educa- 
tion Center, 334 Bond Building, Washington, D.C. 12 cents. 

ARTICLES: “Postwar Outlook in New Zealand,” V. O. 
Seymour, Education, Nov. ’48. “New Zealand Advances 
Under Labor Rule,” United Nations World, Feb. ’47. “The 
Brighter Britain of the South,” Marc T. Greene, Travel, 
March *48. “New Zealand’s Uneasy Utopia,” Sidney Green- 
bie, Saturday Evening Post, Oct. 5, ’46. 

BOOKS: New Zealand, Philip Soljak (Macmillan, ’46), 
$2.50. New Zealand, Horace Belshaw (Univ. of California 
Press, ’47), $5. Understanding New Zealand, Frederick P. 
Wood (McCann, °44), $3.75. Where the People Sing, J. L. 
Zimmerman (Knopf, ’46), $3. 


Norwa 
J April 27 in World Week 


ARTICLES: “Salt-encrusted Kroner; Norway’s Income 
from the Sea,” United Nations World, Jan. ’49. “Country 
Unafraid,” Collier's, Nov. 6, ’48. “Norway Cracks Her Moun- 
tain Shell,” National Geographic, Aug. ’48. 

FILMS: Farmer-Fishermen (Norway), 20 min., sale, United 
World Films, 105 East 106th St., New York City. How 
coastal Norwegian families combine farming and fishing as 
source of livelihood; customs, traditions, self-sufficient farm 
life; influence of environment. Newly released. One of “The 
Earth and Its Peoples” series. 

FILMSTRIPS: Norway—Characteristic Landscape Views, 
45 frames, Filmette Company, 635 Riverside Drive, New 
York 31. Norway—Regional Geography, 30 frames, Stillfilm, 
Inc., 8443 Melrose Ave., Hollywood 46, Calif. Norway— 
Peoples and Occupations, Stillfilm (as above). 


Great Issues IX: 
Education 


April 20 in Senior Scholastic and World Week 


This is background material for the next-to-last feature of 
the year in the Great Issues series. For previous Senior 
Scholastic material on education see the pro-and-con discus- 
sion on Federal aid (Nov. 10, 1948, issue), the special issue 
on education (Nov. 10, 1947), and “Learning Democracy 
in School” in the All Out for Democracy series (Dec. 1, 
1947). Previous Tools for Teachers on education appear in 
the Oct. 20, 1947, and Nov. 3, 1947, issues. 

PAMPHLETS: High School: What's in It for Me? (Com- 
mission on Life Adjustment Education for Youth, *49), 
American Technical Society, Drexel at 58th St., Chicago, 
Ill Free to educators. The Education of Free Men in Amer- 
tan Democracy, G. S. Counts (41), Educational Policies 


Commission, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., 
NW, Washington 6, D. C. 50 cents. What the High Schools 
Ought to Teach (’40), American Council on Education, 744 
Jackson Place, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 25 cents. 

BOOKS: Our Children Are Cheated, Benjamin Fine (Holt 
'47), $3. Education for Modern Man, Sidney Hook (Dial 
46), $2.75. General Education in a Free Society (Harvard 
University Press 46), $2. Who Shall Be Educated?, W. L. 
Warner (Harper *44), $2.50. Progress to Freedom, A. E. 
Benedict (Putnam 42), $3. A Goodly Fellowship, M. E. 
Chase (Macmillan ’39), $2.50. Liberal Education, Mark 
Van Doren (Holt 43), $2.50. High School and Life, F. T. 
Spaulding (McGraw ’39), $3. Learning the Ways of De- 
mocracy (NEA Educational Policies Committee *40), $1. 
Were We Guinea Pigs?, Ohio State University (Holt ’38), 
$1.60. So You’re Going to College, C. E. Lovejoy (Simon 
& Schuster *40), $2.50. Youth and the Future: (American 
Council on Education *42), $2.50. The American High 
School, H. L. Caswell (Harper ’46), $3. 


Greece 


April 27th in Junior Scholastic 


PAMPHLETS: Greece: The War and Aftermath, by L. S. 
Stavrianos (Reps. V. 21, No. 12), 1945 (25¢), Foreign 
Policy Assn., 22 E. 38th St., New York 16, N. Y. The King- 
dom of Greece, by Ben F. Crowson, Jr. (12¢), 1947, United 
Nations Education Center, 334 Bond Bldg., Wash., D. C. 
The United Nations and the Problem of Greece (Dept. of 
State Pub. 2909, Near Eastern Series 9), 1947 (45¢), U.S. 
Gov. Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

ARTICLES: “Eastward Bound,” by W. Langewiesche, 
Harper, December 1948. “Are We Losing Out in Greece?” 
by H. Bigart, Saturday Evening Post, January 1, 1949. “I 
Like the Greeks,” by A. Lancaster, Atlantic Monthly, May 
1948. 

FILM: Life in the Mediterranean (Greece), produced and 
distributed by United World Films, Castle Division, 1445 
Park Ave., New York, N. Y.; 20 minutes, sale. 

FILMSTRIP: Greece Throughout the Ages, distributed 
by Greek Government Office of Information, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y.; 59 frames. 


Radio Appreciation 


In Practical English, April 6 to May 25 for issue of April 13 


PAMPHLET: Audio Scripts—1948, nine prize-winning 
scripts from the 1948 Scholastic Writing Awards; order from 
Audio Devices, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, New York 24, 
N. Y., 60 cents. 

ARTICLE: “So You Want to Write for Radio,” Olive Mc- 
Hugh, Literary Cavalcade (a Scholastic Magazine), March 
"49. 

BOOKS: Handbook of Radio Writing, Erik Barnouw 
(Little, Brown, 39), $3. Radio Directing, Earle McGill 
(McGraw-Hill, 40), $4. 

FILMS: Rehearsal, 24 mins., loan, American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co., Information Dept., Film and Display 
Division, 195 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y.; behind the 
scenes with a rehearsal for the Bell Telephone Hour show. 
Telephone Hour, 23 mins., loan (same source as Rehearsal) ; 
network broadcast with behind-the-scenes activities of tech- 
nical workers. 





“Certainly, Mr. Cole, four more 

sound projectors would be a great 

help to our visual instruction “We're not exceeding the budget, 

program. But our budget .. .”’ Miss Parker .. . just stretching it 
by buying Reveres.”’ 
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The answer to: 
A LARGER. MORE EFFECTIVE VISUAL 
EDUCATION PROGRAM 


AT LOWER COST 


Faced with the problem of expanding their audio-visual programs 
on limited budgets, many schools are finding the solution in Revere Sound 
Projectors. Considerably lower in price than any comparable projector, 
the Revere meets every requirement for effective visual instruction. Thus 
for the same expenditure, your schools can afford several sound projectors 
instead of one. Too, Revere’s lightweight, streamlined design makes it 
readily portable. And its simplicity of operation makes it easy for the 
students themselves to set up and operate the Revere, further enhancing 
your visual education programs through added student participation. 

Your Revere dealer will be glad to arrange a demonstration of 
this money-saving, quality 16mm sound projector at your convenience. 
Phone him today! Revere Camera Company + Cuicaco 16 


A single unit weighing only 33 pounds, Revere 
Sound Projector is as easy to carry as a suit- 
case. Other features include simple 4-point 
threading . . . 750-watt illumination ...- 


speedy automatic re-wind .. . fast 2-inch 
F 1.6 coated lens . . . 1600-foot reel capacity 
. AC-DC current sound or silent pro- 


6/SJ7TS lj” 4 
16 MA Yneulbre~Bone SOUND PR OJEC TOR jection os microphone-phonograph pickup. 











